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VIEW OF ELEVATORS A AND B 


BELONGING TO THE PEAVEY GRAIN COMPANY OF CHICAGO, AT SOUTH CHICAGO. 
The view is taken looking toward Calumet River. The working part of Elevator B and the extension toward foreground from the projection seen on roof of same elevator, are the new parts. 
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“PV” ELEVATORS AT SOUTH CHI- 
CAGO. 


Penetrated by the sluggish Calumet River, ad- 
mitting vessels of nearly thirty feet draft, and 
gridironed by the railway tracks of most of the 
great eastern trunk lines and by those also of 
all the Belt and Junction transfer roads of Chi- 
cago, the district known as South Chicago, in the 
extreme southeastern corner of Chicago, is rapidly 
becoming popular With the grain trade as an ele- 
vator site; and some of the more important houses 
erected in the city during the last few years have 
been built within this district. The houses of the 
Peavey Grain Company, located at Calumet River 
and about One Hundred and Third street, as 
shown in the picture herewith, are not entirely new, 
having been purchased by the Peavey Grain Com- 
pany, upon its organization last year, from the 
H. J. O’Neill Grain Company, who had erected 
them as barley houses. The capacity of the two 
houses was about 1,450,000 bushels, 800,000 bushels 
in B and 650,000 bushels in A. But in keeping 
pace with the growth of the Peavey interests else- 
where throughout the West and Northwest, the 
Peavey Grain Company’s business required the 
enlargement of the B house, which work was done 
during the past winter, when the working end of 
B was built and a large extension made to the 
storage capacity of the other end of the building, 
increasing the total storage capacity to 1,800,000 
in 181 bins. 
Robinson, architect, of Minneapolis, and erected by 
the Barnett & Record Company, contractors, of 
the same city. 

The building is now about 400 feet long by 66 
feet wide, 110 feet high to top of the main roof 
and 160 feet to top of cupola. The only machinery 
in the house is for handling grain. There are 
unloading sheds on each side, for unloading two 
ears from each track at one time, with Clark 
power shovels. The elevating machinery, furnished 
by the Dodge Manufacturing Company, will handle 
20,000 bushels per hour in five stands of elevators. 
There are two belt carriers above the bins and 
two below the bins, of 10,000 to 12,000 bushels’ 
capacity. For loading into cars, the grain is 
spouted direct, the cars standing on the shed 
tracks; but for loading into vessels the grain is 
transferred by belts running through a gallery 
170 feet long, passing from B along the front of A 
to the dock, where they make a turn at right angles 
and deliver the grain to other belts, which throw 
it into three marine loading spouts. The loadinz 
capacity is about 24,000 bushels per hour. 

The house has its passenger elevator for the em- 
ployes; a fire protection system, consisting of fire 
extinguishers, standpipe and hose connections, with 
water supply under the control of the engineer 
at the power plant. The power as furnished from 
the main power plant in front of Blevator A, by 
rope transmission system, with friction clutch to 
the main power shaft. In the house also the rope 
transmission system is in use. The scales (Fair- 
banks), of which there are four, are located on 
the third floor of the cupola, They have hoppers 
holding 72,000 pounds, but the scales will weigh 
up to 84,000 pounds. The building is of course 
lighted by electricity. 

Elevator A is 98xi43 feet in size; 154 feet to 
top of cupola, which is 50 feet high, and has 
storage capacity of 650,000, giving a total storage 
capacity in the two houses of 2,450,000 bushels. 
This house has a complete cleaning system, con- 
sisting of three Kureka Oat Clippers, of 1,000 to’ 
1,260 bushels hourly capacity; nine Barnard & 
Leas Mfg. Company’s Warehouse Separators of 
1,000 bushels each per hour; and two King Barley 
Cleaners, handling 2,000 bushels each per hour, all 
located on the ground floor. There are ten stands 
of elevators handling about 8,000 bushels per hour; 
six Fairbanks scales on the second floor (cupola: 
of same capacity as those in Elevator B, deliver- 
ing to the Robinson spouts, distributing to the bins; 
also the air sweeper system and Knickerbocker 
Dust Collectors delivering dust to the boiler fur- 
naces. 


This work was designed by D. A.. 


The unloading capacity is three cars at a time. 
Six cars can, however, be set on the tracks and 
loaded simultaneously. There are also three dock 
spouts with loading capacity of 52,000 bushels per 
hour, vessels lying alongside. 

™he power house is a detached brick building, 
containing four boilers of 100 horse power each, a 
Hamilton-Corliss condensing engine of 450 horse 
power, and a 30-horse power Ideal Engine actuat- 
ing a Westinghouse 3800-light dynamo. There is 
also in this room a Fairbanks-Morse fire pump 
handling 800 gallons of water per minute, for fire 
purposes; also boiler feed pump, injector, ete. 

The plant is in every way complete and of the 
substantial sort characterizing the “Peavey” ele- 
vator interests generally and is under the capable 
superintendence of Mr. C. 8. Odell. 


JAMES A. CARDEN. 


The Grain Dealers’ Association of Southeastern 
Iowa, organized in December last, at Burlington, 
Iowa, has given abundant promise thus far in its 
career that it will do its full share of the work 
to be done by the grain dealers’ associations to 


JAMES A. CARDEN, 


bring order out of the chaos, or semi-chaos, into 
which the folly of grain dealers themselves and 
external conditions, over which individually they 
have little control, have brought the trade in many 
localities. Not a little of the efficiency of the South- 
eastern Iowa Association is due to the energy of 
James A. Carden, of Winfield, Iowa, its capable 
president. 

Mr. Carden is a typical western grain buyer vf 
the best class, who has entered upon a business 
that is necessary to the farming community and 
has started out to build up a permanent business 
by doing business in a legitimate way. Iinding by 
experience that it is necessary to protect both him- 
self and his patrons from irresponsible grain buy- 
ers and that other handicaps of the trade can be 
removed only by the united action of the dealers 
themselves, he has taken up the work of this Asso- 
ciation as the only way to permanently secure 
relief under present conditions. 

Mr. Carden is a native of Iowa. Born September 
4, 1861, on a farm located nine miles froin Burling- 
ton, he attended the local district sehool in the 
fall and winter and worked on the farm in summer. 
This kind of an education, which trained the hand 
as well as the head, was supplemented, about the 
age of nineteen, by a course of study at Howe's 
Academy at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. There he pre- 
pared himself for teaching, and having secured the 
necessary teachers’ certificate, taught school for five 


successive years in the schools of his native 
county—Des Moines. 

During these years he married; and then having 
left, Des Moines County, he went to Henry County, 
next west of Des Moines County, where he operated 
a tarm during the season and taught school during 
the winter. On January 1, 1894, he became pro- 
prietor of the Central Elevator at Winfield, lowa, 
in the northeast corner towns...» of Henry County, 
and has since been engaged in the business of 
buying and shipping grain. 

The business he has found to be so congenial that 
he hopes to remain in it permanently, and therefore 
has taken an active interest in the Southeastern 
Iowa Association, of which he was elected the first 
president, and through which both he and his asso- 
ciates hope to remove some of the impediments 
in the way of their own success and at the same 
time render a service to the grain growers upon 
whose prosperity and good-will all legitimate grain 
dealers depend for permanent success. 


THE MONTREAL ELEVATOR 
QUESTION. 


The Montreal elevator question is still in the 
preliminary ebullient stage, and may subside in 
the form of the new elevator so much needed or dis- 
appear as discussional vapor. 

The Buffalo-Cleveland syndicate, whose proposal 
to build an elevator at Montreal on certain condi- 
tions was so vigorously discouraged by the Montreal 
Corn Exchange and advocates of state ownership 
of terminal elevators, seems not to haye given up, 
but to have transferred its work to Ottawa, where 
about a month ago its representatives appeared with 
a proposition to build not merely an elevator at 
Montreal, but others also at Port Colborne and Port 
Dalhousie, to be operated in connection with a fleet 
of 7,000-ton steamers, provided the government 
would deepen the harbors named. The representa- 
tives of the syndicate stated that they were willing — 
the Montreal elevators should be controlled by 
Canadians, thus avoiding the objection to the syn- 
dicate as an “American monopoly.” 

Opposition, however, continued to follow the syn- 
dicate, which is not confined to local adverse agi- 
tation, or to the objections of the Canadian rail- 
way interests. On the contrary, Mr. Alex. McFee, 
president of the Montreal Corn Exchange, has, by a 
meeting held at Winnipeg on April 24, called to 
his assistance the western shippers, who, after a 
series of whereases, adopted a resolution recom- 
mending “that the port of Montreal be equipped 
with most modern permanent elevator facilities by 
government as an adjunct to the canals, thereby 
assuring to the producers that the minimum charges 
for transshipping and storage of grain will be. 
made,” ete. 

The conference of the syndicate representatives, 
or, rather, of the Montreal Harbor Commissioners, 
with Mr. Tarte of the Railway and Canal Depart- 
ment, is reported at Montreal as unfavorable to the 
syndicate’s plan, the official named having conveyed 
the impression to the commissioners that the goy- 
ernment will build the elevators, although the min- 
ister himself is said to have favored the syndicate’s 
plan at first. It is hardly likely the Americans will 
ever get what they are asking for. 

Meantime, a new Canadian company has been 
chartered at Ottawa, which includes Senator Forget, 
a broker, of Montreal, and Geo. H. Bertram, M. P., 
and shipbuilder, of Toronto. This company is 
called the Canadian Inland Transportation ~Com- 
pany, and is capitalized at $4,000,000. Its objects 
are much the same as those of the Buffalo-Cleve- 
land syndicate, but it has no connection whatever 
with that company. The company proposes to build 
elevators at Montreal and at other terminals, if ar- . 
rangements to its liking can be made, and will also 
put on the lakes a fleet of ten steel grain and ore 
carriers, the keels of two of which have already 
been laid, which are 276 feet long, with 48 feet 
breadth of beam. 


The Massachusetts bill limiting the height of 
buildings in that state excepts grain elevators. 
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HANDLING GRAIN AT A KANSAS 
SHIPPING STATION. 


The grain business as carried on in the West pte- 

- sents some features peculiar to each particular sec- 
tion of country, although some are common to the 
whole region. In Kansas in early days long strings 
of box cars set on side tracks and loaded by farmers 
scooping the grain from wagons into cars was com- 
mon to all sections. This method at stations retain- 
ing the grain trade soon gave place to the use of 
elevators. In most parts of Central Kansas ele- 
yators of some sort are now considered about as 
essential a part of station requirements as is the 
depot building itself. : 
There is this difference, however, the railroad 
management does not put any railroad money into 


\ 


possibly no line of construction shows more various 
ideas worked out than in the results as shown to- 
day. An essential element in this construction is 
cheapness. Utility is much, but not all. The il- 
lustrations as shown are taken with one exception 
in the little town of Conway, Kansas. 

No. 1 shows the oldest structure in the place, built 
the same year, or nearly so, that the railroad pushed 
its way across the prairie about 1880. This ele- 
vator, run by horse power, has probably passed five 
niillion bushels of grain out into the cars since its 
erection. Its history with the ups and downs of its 
owners could be woven into a readable story. 

No. 2, built as a rival of No. 1, has passed through 
many changes of ownership and its use and its 
history are interwoven with No. 1. 

No. 3 represents what is left of the enthusiastic 


CONWAY, KANSAS, AND ITS ELEVATORS. 


No. 2, A Rival of No. 1. 
No. 5. Conway on a Busy Day. 


No. 1. Oldest Elevator in Conway. 
tion. 


the erection of elevators. The only exception, so 
far as known. to this rule was that some years 
- gince the Missouri Pacific in Southern Kansas built 
a number of bins with an elevated driveway for the 
common use of shippers. These bins were fearfully 
and wonderfully made.’ Like all railroad work the 
timbers were massive. The bins were so~ con- 
structed that they could only be filled by scooping. 
even after a terrific ascent of the high driveway; 
and if any plan for getting the grain out again was 
provided, it was not apparent. A careful examina- 
tion of several of these structures failed to show 
that even a single wagon load of grain had ever 
passed through them. They are now torn down and 
the timbers doubtless put to some common sense 
use. There was enough in each one to build a 
town of about the size of that in which they were 
located. 
While many efforts toward elevator building were 
as futile as this corporation effort, yet from the 
start elevator builders have had persistence, and 


No. 3.. Formerly a Farmers’ Alliance Elevator, 


No, 4. An Evolu- 
No. 6. Conway Quiet. 

moyement of the Farmers’ Alliance, some eight 
years since. And it represents disappointed hopes 
and baseless dreams. It is now owned by parties 
who do not dream dreams, 

No. 4 is the outcome of some experimental build- 
ing, beginning with a portable dump arranged along- 
side the switch track, the grain being elevated from 
the bin under the dump by a portable leg operated 
by horse power. Then a shed was built over the 


_bin between the dump and the car, the eleyator leg 


being a permanent attachment of the shed. Finally 
the house shown in the picture was erected and 
equipped with a Fairbanks-Morse gasoline engine 
of five horse power, a No. 4 Monitor Separator, 
Dutton Automatic Scales and an Enterprise Roller 
Corn and Feed Grinder with immense capacity for 
work. 

The pictures generally were taken on an “off day,” 
when Conway was deserted by farmers and the 
elevator men had time “to be took.” In order to 
show, however, that some use exists for these 


structures, we have picture number five, giving a 
general yiew of Conway when the farmers are in 
town intent on business. No. 6 is the same town 
from a little different point of view on a “quiet 
day’’—so very quiet that even the buffalos, which 
roamed over this prairie but little more than twenty- 
five years ago, would hardly be disturbed by the 
racket of civilization, barring the windmill from the 
top of which the picture was taken. 


THE KANSAS INSPECTION OFFICE. 


Mr. A. E. McKenzie, W. W. Culver’s successor as 
chief grain inspector of the state of Kansas, en- 
tered upon the duties of his office on April 10, 
maintaining offices at Kansas City, Kan., the chief 
inspection point of the state. 

In assuming office Mr. McKenzie made a num- 
ber of changes in his office, appointing W. J. Gra- 
ham as his first assistant at Kansas City, Kan., 
with the following deputy inspectors: At Kansas 
City, IXan., J. R. Hugos, Charles; E. Lowe, 8. H. 
Nikerk, assistants to chief; Fred Peterson, O. W. 
Wyatt, S. W. Moore, Alexander Temme and J. C. 
Wassar. Coffeyville, E. D. Morgan, inspector; T. 
H. Vennum and Byron Stubblefield, weighmasters. 


Atchison—R. M. Clark, inspector. Leavenworth— 


John F. Wilson, inspector. Wellington—J. CGC. F. 
Horne, inspector. Winfield—Gideon McCarthy, in-- 
spector. Tiopeka—Thos. Cross, inspector; Henry 


Galloway, weighmaster. 

The law makes it a misdeméanor for any unau- 
thorized person to inspect grain. 

The new inspector is confronted with an inter- 
esting question, which was sprung just as Mr. 
Culver was retiring, by the new state auditor, who 
proceeded to hold up the claims of the employes of 
the office for March, on the ground that the receipts 
of the office not being sufficient during that month 
to pay the salaries for the month they could not be 
paid without special legislative appropriation. The 
law provides that the inspection department shall 
be self-sustaining, and it also requires that the re- 
eceipts shall be paid into the state treasury as 
earned. In the past, whenever the receipts were 
insufficient to pay the expenses of the department 
for the month, Mr. Culver would draw on his re- 
serve fund. Mr. McKenzie doesn’t know whether 
he has the right to do that or not, and has cer- 
tified the claims of the inspectors for the balance 
due them on their March salaries to the auditor, 
who will withhold payment of them until he can 
get an opinion from the attorney-general. The 
question for settlement is, “Must the department 
sustain itself every month or can the chief inspec- 
tor draw against the surplus of some previous 
month?” 


THE SEED DISTRIBUTION. 


The annual distribution of seeds by the govern- 
ment is about over for this year. The lot covered 
about 14,000,600 packages. The seeds were fur- 
nished under contract by the New York Market 
Growers’ Association, whose contract was for $71,- 
000, which included both the seed and the putting 
of the seeds into envelopes, as well as mailing to 
congressmen’s friends under their franks. 

The work of packing and mailing the seeds was 
done by the contractors at Washington, who paid 
the girls 8 cents per 1,000 packages for filling (or 
35 cents a thousand package for filling corn, beans 
and peas), and 10 cents per 1,000 for pasting on 
the congressman’s franks. At this rate, the girls 
earned, the contractors claimed, an average of $10 
per week. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is opposed to the 
scheme of having the government pack and’ mail 
the seeds, for the reason that when the seed pack- 
ing was done by the government eyery senator 
and representative in Congress wanted some 
woman given a job; so there were at this job about 
400 women drawing $40 a month each, which was 
not only expensive, but made life miserable for the 
secretary. The contractors did the work with 


girls. 


3) 


The Illinois Association will meet June 6-7. 
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GRAIN DRYER AT THE SANTA FE 
ELEVATOR. 


A most interesting modern grain drying plant is 
that recently erected at the Santa Ie Elevator in 
Chicago for the Richardson Company, two illustra- 
tions of which, one from a photograph of the 
premises, and the other a sectional view, are given 
herewith, As will be seen -by reference to the 
larger picture, the dryer is a detached structure 
standing near the elevator. It occupies a ground 
space of 19x28 feet and is 65 feet high. The dryer 
itself is wholly fireproof, being constructed of steel 
and cast iron throughout, and is inclosed in a brick 
housing, having tile roof and floors, supported on 
steel beams. The power is supplied by a shaft 
extending from the main elevator. Grain is spouted 


hibit. Duplicates of this machine have been re- 
cently completed for the Cleveland Grain Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, and the Consolidated Hle- 
vator Company of Duluth, Minn. 


MANITOBA WHEAT INSPECTION. 


As noted in the April number of this journal, the 
Western Grain Standards Board of Manitoba, at a 
meeting at Winnipeg, passed resolutions addressed 
to the Dominion Government, recommending the 
inspection of wheat passing through Winnipeg to 
Fort William at Winnipeg, instead of at Fort Will- 
iam; that the fee system be abolished, and the in- 
spectors be paid salaries; that mixing in cargo ghip- 
ments be forbidden by law, except on certificate de- 
fining the grades composing the mix; that terminal 


GRAIN DRYER AT SANTA FE ELEVATOR. 


into the drier from the elevator scale, while the 
dried and cooled grain is returned by a 24-inch 
belt conveyor, shown in the sectional view. The 
sound judgment of the management in erecting this 
drier outside and in choosing one wholly incombus- 
tible in its construction, has been vindicated by the 
recent action of the insurance underwriters, who 
have advanced the rates on elevators haying wooden 
driers within their walls. 

In this drier the heating and cooling process are 
simultaneous and continuous, and the heat taken 
from the cooling grain is utilized in drying the 
fresh damp grain. The heating chamber being 
above the cooler, no power is required to transfer 
from one to the other. In practice, the grain is dis- 
posed in layers on steel shelves, and the dry air, 
warmed by steam coils, is forced through these 
layers, absorbing the moisture and then escaping 
through the round ventilator caps in the roof. 

This drier has a guaranteed capacity of 5,000 bush- 
els per ten hours. It is a model of good workman- 
ship and material, every part being admirably 


fitted, and the whole makes a most interesting ex- | 


‘elevators be put under government control as pub- 


lic elevators, to handle grain only as publie ware- 
housemen; that ‘when inspectors are called upon 
to inspect grain shipped from a mixing elevator, 
they shall be governed in their inspection of such 
grain by the general standard of grades in force at 
the public elevators and no grain ailowed to pass 
inspection that is not fully up to the general aver- 
age quality of the different grades coming out from 
the regular bins of the public elevators: provided, 
that grain may be cleaned only (not mixed) under 
the supervision of an inspector or his deputy at any 
elevator without coming under the above regula- 
tions,” 

These resolutions met with immediate opposition 
from other markets than Winnipeg; and on April 
18 a conference was begun at Ottawa between the 
Minister of the Interior and representatives from 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Toronto, London, Montreal, 
Hamilton, Peterboro, Lindsay, Thorold, Guelph, 
Port Arthur and Fort William to discuss the ques- 
tion for the purpose of amending the present act. 
The discussion was on three points, to wit, (1) a 


permanent standaid of grades; (2) mixing, and 
(3) final inspection. 

As to permanent standards the farmers and the 
exporters’ representatives approved the theory, but 
others, including the millers, held that in practice 
standard grades were impossible owing to varia- 
tions in the crops; while Mr. Joseph King, repre- 
senting the Fort William eleyator interest, - held 
there should be a permanent standard subject to 
change in grade, which Mr. Mel.aughlin of Toronto, 
representing the millers, said was what the millers 
wanted if it could be had, allowing for variations 
in seasons. The resolution providing for permanent 
standard grades was approved by the conference. 

The anti-mixing resolution of the Grain Standards 
Board was also approved, practically without de- 
bate, the Board’s resolution as adopted by the con- 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF SANTA FE GRAIN DRYER. 


ference being amended, however, to cover all cle- 
vatcrs, terminal or otherwise. 

The question of Winnipeg inspection was hotly 
contested, being opposed by Messrs. King and Mc- 
Laughlin and approved by the Winnipeg repre- 
sentatives. At length Mr. McLaughlin moyed that 
the government be asked to amend the act so that — 
there would be deputy inspectors at all points where 
the department might consider necessary, all inspect- 
ors to be under the supervision of a Chief inspector; 
and that when wheat was inspected into the ele- 
yators at Fort William at the same grade as it was 
inspected at Winnipeg there should be no charge 
for the second inspection. This resolution was not 
put, but it was decided that as far as inspection is 
concerned Winnipeg inspection shouid be final, but 
that cars should be checked into Fort William ele- 
vator, and a certificate issued, and that no inter- 


‘ference should be made in any way with Wianipeg — 


inspection with the exception of ‘cars which are 
palpably off grade, out of condition, or have met 
with an accident. 

As a result of this conference, a bill to amend the 
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present act was drafted to include the above pro- 
posed features; but after the form of the bill had 
been agreed to by the western members and the 
minister of the interior and the commissioner of 
inland revenue, it was further agreed that immedi- 
ate changes in the system should be made for the 
greater part by an order-in-council and tested for a 
year so that detailed working may be tried by ex- 
perience. If these should prove satisfactory the 
orders-in-council. will be made permanent in the in- 
spection act at the next session of parliament. The 
requests of the western men have been substan- 
tially accepted by the department, 

As to the final inspection, the most hoily con- 
tested point of the conference, the agreements seem 
to be substantially as follows: That the territory 
west of Lake Superior shall be created into one 
inspection division with a chief inspector and an 
inspector each at Winnipeg and Fort William, but 
that the Winnipeg inspector’s certificate shall be 
final, subject, however, to an appeal to a survey 
board at Winnipeg, while the Fort William in- 
spector will inspect and give certificates for the 
cargoes out and check cars for grain becoming out 
of condition or damaged in any way after the Win- 
nipeg inspection. 


ABUSES PRACTICED BY BROKERS. 


[A paper read by J. A. Hughes of the Hughes Grain and 
Mercantile Company of Howe, Texas, at the annual 
meeting of the 'l'exas Grain Dealers’ Association, held 
at Fort Worth, Texas, May 8-9, 1899.] 


“Abuses practiced by grain brokers and how to 
correct them,” is the subject assigned me. In the 
first place, it is quite likely that in about nine cases 
out of ten the broker is the victim. ‘There are two 
classes of shippers who make a yery large per cent 
of the trouble with which brokers have to do, and 
from which they not infrequently suffer. These 
are the careless and the dishonest shippers. All 
who buy f. 0. b. anywhere have learned this. The 
former do not know any difference in grades, nor 
ean they be taught the importance of putting stuff 
out into good’ shape. The latter know that those 
to whom they sell hardly ever see the stuff, and that 
in event of trouble they can swear as “early and 
often” as the consignee. 

It is generally adinitted, however, that there are 
some abuses practiced by some brokers. How to 
correct them is a question of long standing. Be- 
fore attempting a solution of the problem, I will 
say that if has been our pleasure to do business 


with a great qmany whom we believe to be fair and 


honest. Nothing we may say hereafter in discuss- 
ing the other grade will have any reference to 
them whatever. 

With all due respect to the legitimacy of the busi- 
ness, the best way, in our judgment, to get along 
with brokers, as a whole, is to do business without 
them. As a rule, they have no capital and are not 
good in law for any contract. Very few trades 
‘are ever made with or through them that are of 

“much yalue. If the market advances, shipments 
‘go through all right; but if any decline comes, con- 
cessions are generally demanded that make away 
with all the profit and frequently more. 

As indicated already, I think the best remedy is to 
sell divect to the trade. This would settle very ef- 
fectually the troublesome question. Is this possi- 
ble or practical? In behalf of the remedy, I think 
it is both. There are comparatively few places 
where the brokers are patronized preferably by the 
“dealers, and we think they would soon fall into 
line if shippPrs generally would demand direct 
dealings. I cannot think of any way to correct the 
abuses, The broker very often interferes with 
rather than promotes business. Our best business 
is with those with whom we deal direct. The dis- 
honest broker generally Works with tricky dealers, 
and shippers fare badly when they sell to such a 
combination. 

We think well established grades would greatly 
reduce the opportunities for-abuse; and as there 
is more trouble at terminal poiits than others, it 
might be well for our Association ‘to ‘arrange with 
some good houses at such places ''as'Galveston to 
take care of stuff for our members when rejected. 


Without established grades and inspection, we 
think it is impossible to convert or regulate the dis- 


honest, irresponsible broker, if, indeed, his abuses 


can be corrected at all. 


A THRIVING GRAIN ELEVATOR 
MACHINERY ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


Twelve years is not a very long time in this clos- 
ing of the nineteenth century. It has witnessed 
the rise and fall of many business enterprises, how- 
ever, and has consigned countless numbers of well- 
appearing projects to oblivion, or fostered their 
growth into enterprises of greater or less mag- 
nitude. 
plant of a firm which, from its inception twelve 
years ago, has developed into a very large and 
rapidly growing business. 

The Weller Mfg. Co. was organized in 1887 by 
Fk. J. and B. H. Weller. EF. J. Weller, who, previous 
to the formation of the company, had heen con- 
nected for 10 years with one of the leading manu- 
facturers of grain elevator machinery, brought to 


THE WELLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S NEW BUILDINGS. 


the business the necessary experience which is in- 
valuable to a new concern. The new company 
first occupied. quarters on Monroe street; but as 
the business grew a larger building was secured 
on Wendell street, and to this location the plant was 
moved in 1889. In the following year the present 
company was organized to succeed the old firm. 

The building on Wendell street was a good-sized 
brick structure; and the company thought when 
they removed to it that it would be sufficient for 
their requirements for a good many years. But it 
was soon found that another removal must be 
made, and in 1891, about a year after the incor- 
poration of the company, the business was _ re- 
moyed to the location which it occupies to-day. 
The space on North avenue which the company 
occupies has been increased from time 10 time, 
growing from numbers 118-120 to include the pres- 
ent new building, with numbers 118-126. 

The first floor of the older building is devoted 
to the conveyor and sheet metal departinent. Ilere 
are manufactured spiral steel conveyors, boot tanks 
and grain spouting of all descriptions. On the 
second floor is located the main machine shop. 
This is deyoted to the manufacture of shafting, 
pulleys, hangers, cav pullers, power grain shovels, 
elevator boots, trippers and other belt conveyor 
appliances. Rope sheayes are also manufactured 
on this floor. 

The third floor is divided by a partition into two 


The accompanying illustration shows the ; 


compartments. The smaller part, in the front of 
the building, is used as the general offices, and 
the remaining space is devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of a great variety of elevator buckets. 
The buckets range in sizes from the smallest tin 
buckets used in spice mills to the largest steel 
buckets, such as are used in the largest grain ele- 
vators at terminal points. The company claims to 
be the largest manufacturer of elevator buckets, 
and, as one of its records, points to the fact that 
it has equipped with its buckets every large ele- 
vator built on the Gulf of Mexico during the past 
10 years. 

The fourth floor is used as a stockroom. ‘This 
is generally very well filled, for the firm keeps con- 
stantly on hand the very largest stock of those 
goods which it is practicable to carry, for the con- 
venience of its customers. 

The first floor of the new addition, which has 
just been completed, is used as a machine shop 
for turning out the heavier class of work, such 
as large sheaves, flywheels and a general line of 
machine work. The second 
level with the street, is the 


floor, which is on a 
assembling and ship- 


tw 


ping room. In the rear of the main building is a 
commodious blacksmith shop, completely equipped 
with the necessary tools for the work for which 
it is intended. The new building is so constructed 
that it can be enlarged whenever the requirements 
of the business make an addition necessary, and 
while the contpany makes a 
elevator supplies, it is prepared to 
heaviest class of work. 

The officers of the company are: F. J. Weller, 
president and treasurer; A. H.. Kay, secretary, and 
H. P. Wagner, superintendent. They are genial 
gentlemen and enjoy the confidence of the entire 
trade. With their new building and new machinery 
equipment, it is a safe prediction that 
twelve years will see a corresponding adyance in 
the company’s business, in proportion to the in- 
erease made since the organization of the firm, 
twelve years ago. 


rain 
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specialty of 
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another 


A farmer at Hamburg, Iowa, writing of seed corn 
to the Farm and Fireside, says, regarding the matter 
of discarding the grains of corn at the butt and tip 
of the ear: “TI beg not to differ in opinion from you, 
but after thirty years in raising corn I found out by 
accident that the grains of corn of the tip and butt 
produce the finest corn. As a result, after improving 
the corn for a number of years, I received the high- 
est award and medal at World’s Fair in 1893, and at 
Omaha in 1898, for fine white corn.” 
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SHORTAGE CLAIMS. 


[A paper read by T. M. Sleeper of Waxahachie, Texas, 
at the annual meeting of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Fort Worth, May 8-9, 1899. | 


“Tn the adjustment of storage claims, should des- 
tination or shipping weights apply? Should the one 
per cent trade allowance rule be retained and made 
to apply ?” 

I remember reading, when a boy. a legend which 
tells of two travelers meeting on the highway ata 
point where two country roads diverged from the 
main thoroughfare. A mile-post, capped with a 
shield, directed the wayfaring man to his destina- 
tion. After exchanging courtesies, one of the travel- 
ers remarked on the beauty of the shield and said it 
must have been very expensive as it looked to be of 
The other replied that the design was 
handsome, but that his friend must be color blind, 
as the shield was silver. The first retorted that his 
eyes were as good as any man’s, and he was sure 
the shield was gold. The other maintained as 
obstinately that it was silver, and after a war of 
words the two men came to blows. While they 
were pummeling each other to the queen’s taste a 
third traveler came up, and on learning the casus 
belli, told them to reverse their original positions, 
and see which was the bigger fool. The change of 
positions revealed the fact that the shield was gold 
on one side and silver on the other. 

The question as to the adjustment of shortage 
claims has, like the fabled shield, two sides, and 
wust be considered from the standpoint of two iu- 
terested parties: The shipper and the receiver. If 
I sell a car of oats to my friend, Mr. Harrison, and 
on its arrival at destination a dispute arises as to the 
weights, I very naturally want shipping weights to 
govern the settlement, and he, just as naturally, 
wants destination weights to apply. The question 
that we are to discuss in this Association to-day is, 
How ought the dispute to be settled? Or, in other 
words, Whose position is correct, mine, or Mr. Har- 
rison’s? You have selected me to open the discus- 
sion, which I will do by briefly stating my position. 
with reasons supporting same. 2 

Of course, this discussion is applicable only to 
local shipments, or such as are made to distributors 
or retailers; for we all know that when we ship 
erain to Galveston for export, and to the large mills 
of the state, when ears are weighed on track scales, 
and unloaded with the modern appliances which 


pure gold. 


prevent loss 
destination weights. Now to the point. 

I hold that in the adjustment of all shortage claims 
destination weight» where properly certified to, 
should govern settlements; for, obviously, if I sell Mr, 
Harrison a car of oats and invoice themas athousard 
bushels, and draw on him for the value of a thousand 
bushels at the stipulated price, he expects to get a 
thousand bushels; and if on arrival of car be finds 
a shortage of twenty, thirty or forty bushels, he con- 
tends, and rightly, that he has paid for something 
that he did not get, and he makes out a claim against 
me for the difference between actual weight and in- 
voice weight. Some one may say, but suppose he 
buys f. 0. b. at shipping point, not delivered? My 
reply is, that does not alter the case in the least; 
for although he buys f. 0. b. shipping point, he in- 
tends disposing of the oats at destination and has a 
right to demand that there be a thousand bushels 
in the car when he unloads the same. 

My subject is in the form of two questions: (1) 
Should shipping or destination weights govern in 
tlie adjustment of shortage claims? (2) Should the 
one per cent rate allowance rule be retained and 
made to apply? I have answered the first in a way 
that possibly may seem to favor the receiver of grain, 
whereas I stated at the outset that both the shipper 
and receiver were entitled to consideration. My an- 
swer to the latter half of my subject is in the na- 
ture of a protection to the shipper. I am _ un- 
qualifiedly in fayor of retaining the one per cent 
trade allowance rule. J indorse it for the reasen 
that very few receivers of grain have facilities for 
weighing and unloading grain without less. ‘When 
I ship Mr. Harrison a car of oats (understati@ me 'T 
speak of Mr. Harrison, not personally, bit #8 ‘the 
representative of the receivers), he having ne trek 


or waste, we are compelled to take,|” 


scales, or unloading appliances, must needs send 
his wagon and hired bands to the car to haul the 
oats first to his scales (which in all probability are 
exposed to the weather and are more or less rusty), 
and then to his warehouse or feed store, or, as is 
frequently the case, to a dozen different places about 
town. If the oats are in bulk, atiywhere from ten 
to twenty bushels may be wasted in being scooped 
from the car to the wagon, and from the wagon 
to the bin; if sacked, one or more sacks may be 
snagged on nails in the car or wagon and causing 
considerable leakage. Clearly this loss should not 
be charged to me. I must not be held responsible 
for the carelessness of his employes. A case in 
point came before our arbitration committee not 
long since. A miller, whose plant is located several 
hundred yards from the track, and who admitted 
that the grain was hauled in wagons from the car 
to his scales and then scooped into his bins, con- 
tended that the one per cent allowance was unjust, 
and, in fact, only a little less than robbery on a 
small scale (not his seale). 

And so, my friends, to be just to both parties to 
the settlement I maintain that destination 
weights, less ene per cent, should apply. 


A CENTRAL IOWA ELEVATOR. 


Among the many new elevators recently erected 
in the corn belt of Central Iowa, moderate in size 
though permanent in character, is the house of 


A. R. MEAD’S ELEVATOR AT KENNEDY. 


A. R. Mead at Kennedy, Iowa, shown in the ac- 
companying picture. It was built during last sum- 
mer aud fall, and is a good specimen of a well- 
built country elevator. 

The main building is a cribbed structure (2x6’s), 
24x30 feet in size, with three bins on each side, 
each with storage capacity of 2,000 bushels, and 
one large bin underneath, with capacity of 6,000 
bushels, and one loading bin holding 2,000 bushels, 
giving total storage room for 20,000 bushels. All 
bins are spouted to the boot, and there is also a 
direct spout for loading grain into ears. 

The addition is 20x20 feet in size, and contains 
dump, office and engine room. The power is a 
4-horse power Fairbanks-Morse Gasoliie Engine, 
All elevating and other machinery in the house 
was furnished by the Webster Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Mead is located 
Iowa, and is doing a 


in a rich farming section of 
good business. 


WHEAT STANDARD CHANGED. 


On April 21, after a conference with the Railroad 
Commissioners of Missouri, State Grain Inspector 
MeKenzie of Isansas agreed to make the grade of 
Kansas No. 2 wheat correspond with that of Mis- 
souri, thus making a uniform grade for the Kan- 
sas City markets in both states. The Missouri 
standard, which is the grade adopted, is 59 pounds 
to the bushel, while the Kansas grade has been 
but 58 pounds. 


The Marsden Company of Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of corn-pith cellulose, are locating new plants 
in various parts of the corn belt. 


FLOURING MILL COMBINATION. 


The United States Flour Milling Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of the state of 
New Jersey, with a capital of $25,000,000, one-half 
of which is preferred stock and one-half common. 
It is also proposed to bond the properties for $15,- 
000,000. It is said, howeyer, that only $7,500,000 
of bonds, $5,000,000 of preferred and $3,500,000 of 
common stock will be issued at present. ‘The com- 
pany controls nineteen mills located sat Buifuio, 
Syracuse, New York City, Milwaukee, West Supe- 
rior and Duluth, haying a daily capacity of about 
40,600 barrels. Geo. Urban Jr. of Buffalo will Le 
president; Jacob Amos of Syracuse, yice-president; 
Thos. A. MeIntyre of New York, treasurer. 

Mr. Geo. W. Ballou, agent of Mr. McIntyre, the 
promoter of the company, while passing through 
Milwaukee, May 8, said that the new company 
would be likely to, build more mills and certainly 
will build “enough eleyators to put us on an e3- 
tirely independent footing.” Mr. Ballou was then 
on his way to Minneapolis, where he said he would 
“arrange with the Barnett & Record Company to 
construct elevators for the company in yarious 
parts of the West.’ Mr. Ballow said that while 
another company mill might be built at the head 
of the lakes, most of the new mills would be cen- 
tered at Buffalo. irae 

Mr. Robert Nummemacher of Milwaukee, who is 
part of the new contpany, added that no elevators 
would be built at Milwaukee or in cities contain- 
ing the company’s mills, which now have elevators, 
but that the new buildings would be located so 
as to deal with the farmers direct. 


THE NEW PEAVEY ELEVATOR AT 
DULUTH. 


A. L. Searle, manager of the Peavey Terminal 
Elevator at Duluth, bas announced that F, H. 
Peavey & Co. of Minneapolis, ete., will erect at 
Duluth an eleyator of 5,000,000 bushels’ capacity, 
consisting of a working house of 1,400,000 bushels’ 
capacity to be built at once and as fast as it is 
possible to do the work and to be ready for the new 
crop due to arrive in about 100 days, and additional 
storage for 3,600,000 bushels. This elevator will 
give F. H. Peavey & Co. a total elevator capacity 
in the West estimated at between 25,000,000 and 
30,000,000, of which 12,000,000 bushels’ capacity is 
in Duluth. ‘The site is on Rice's Point, near the 
Imperial Mills, and is 575x2,200 feet in size. 

Although not positively announced as so deter- 
mined upon, this new elevator may be built on what 
is termed the Roumanian system, the plant being 
made fireproof by the use of cement plates. The 
system is in common use in Roumania; and though 
the elevators there are small in comparison, it is 
believed the system is practicable here. The bins 
are hexagonal in form and are fitted together like 
the cells of a honeycomb. The material of which 
the walls are constructed is known as the Monier 
plate, consisting of Portland cement and wire 
netting, the netting being inclosed in the cement, 
giving the hardened cement both tensile and tor- 
sional strength. In other respects the elevator will 
not be unusual. Its machinery will be, of course, 
up-to-date in every way. ‘The material for the 
8,600,000 bushels of storage in connection with the 
working house has not yet been determined upon. 
It also may be built of cement, in which ease it 
will not be ready for the next crop. 

Elevator No. 1 of the Globe System, owned by the 
Peayeys, is being improved to enlarge its cleaning 
capacity 50 per cent and its unloading capacity 40 
per cent. Changes will be made to enable the house 
to receive grain from cars, clean it and load it into 
boats at the same time. There will be added to the 
machinery six No. 9 Monitor Separators, a 50-inch 
leg and a receiving belt with handling capacity of 
20,000 bushels per hour. The unloading pits will 
be enlarged, the steam shovel system improved and — 
Bellinger loading spouts put in for loading grain 
into vessels. 

I. H. Peavey & Co., who were originally from 
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Sioux City, Iowa, is one of the most conspicuous 
grain firms in the West and Northwest, having 
branch oflices and allied companies in Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City, ete., in each 
of which cities they now have elevator room rang- 
ing from 1,000,000 to 10,000,000 bushels, not includ- 
ing the house above mentioned nor the 1,500,000- 
bushel house now in course of construction at Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 


THE ACME ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


The illustrations herewith show the construction 
of the Acme Steel Elevator Bucket and its applica- 
tions to grain eleyator requirements. Tet it be said 
at once that the material from which the Acme 
Bucket is made is the best quality of three-pass 
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F.gure 1, 


Figure 3. 


cold-rolled steel manufactujed expressly for the 
purpose, and purchased by the manufacturers of 
these buckets, the Webster Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago, in carload lots. 

The actual thicknesses of the steel plates used in 
making the Acme Buckets for all purposes are 
shown in Fig. 2. The Acme is then cut from these 
plates in one piece, as shown in Fig. Vig. 4 
shows the bucket as it looks after being formed, but 
not riveted or pressed. It will be noticed by Fig. 4 
that the laps come at the ends, each lap making 
a brace at each end, which adds greatly to the 
strength of the bucket. Figs. 5 and 6 show the 
buckets attached to belts handling oats and ear 
corn 

The Acme Bucket was placed on the market 
by the Webster Manufacturing Company in 1887, 
and met with immediate favor, which it has since 
both merited and greatly extended, its high-grade 
quality having been scrupulously sustained with 


the steadily increasing demand from all parts of 
the country from year to year. 

Fig. 1 shows the various sizes of the Acme Cups 
and Buckets for all purposes. For regular elevator 
and flour mill work (lig. 5) there are not less than 
eighteen sizes, ranging from a width on the belt of 
3 to 20 inches, with a projection of 3 to 6 inches, 
respectively. The gauge of steel used varies from 
23 to 17 (Fig. 2), and buckets are made plain or 
galvanized as ordered. For ear corn (Mig. 6) there 
are nine sizes, ranging in width on belt from 10 to 
20 inches. All these sizes are made of No. 16 steel 
(Fig. 2), and have a 7-inch projection. ‘here are_ 
11 sizes of dies for odd-sized Acme cups, which, * 
with the regular sizes, enable the company to meet 
every requirement for elevator or mill work. 


_ The Webster Company invite correspondence; and 
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Figure 4. Figure 5. 


THE 


ACME ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


full information as to prices, character of punch- 
ings for old or new belts, ete., will be sent on ap- 
plication, 


SOUTH DAKOTA ELEVATOR SITES. 


The South Dakota Railroad Commissioners at a 


meeting held at Sioux Falls on April 30 ordered 
preliminary hearings in the matter of condemnation 
proceedings for elevator sites on railway lands at 
Beresford, Groton and Coleman, residents of which 
towns have tiled the legal petitions for condemna- 
tion. The necessities of the case are judicially in- 
quired into before the condemnations are ordered 
if ordered at all. The hearings will take place 
during this month. 


The first erain clearance from Chicago for the 
lake season of 1899 was the steamer Topeka, for 


Kingston, April 18. 


UNIFORM GRADES OF TEXAS 
OATS. j 


[A paper read by H. B. Dorsey of Weatherford, Texas, 
before the annual meeting of the Texas Grain Dez alers’ 
Association, held at Fort Worth, Texas, May 8-9, 1899. | 


“How can we establish uniform grades on ‘Texas 
oats?” This, in my mind, is and will one of 
the hardest problems the Association will have to 
solve for some time to come. 


At the first thought, it would seem almost im- 


be 


possible to establish uniform grades on oats in 
Texas through any other source than the elevators; 


me that if all oats 
were handled from the farmer by those buying 
and storing oats, or buying and shipping, and 
placed in warehouses in as large bulk, or quanti- 
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but it occurs to everywhere 


Figure 6. 


ties, as possible, there might be some improvement 
in the way they are generally handled in 
at present. ‘This is, though, in a measure, imprac- 
tical, for the reason that the area of grain- 
growing interest is so extensive and our seasons 
so irregular that anything like uniformity is 
possible, for, in one section, 
all oats, may be bright and nice, while in 
sections of the state the bright oats will 
exception and not the rule, as in the other section. 
Of course, if we had a central point for the 
centrating of grain, and an 
through which to handle it, the question would be 
solved, but in all probability it will be some time 
before we have such in this state. 


sacks 
our 


im- 
all oats, or very nearly 

other 
be the 
con- 
eleyator or elevators 


In the absence of this facility, I am going to 
venture the suggestion that, if all our Texas oats 


are handled in bulk only, and this Association will 
appoint a committee on grades whose duty it shall 
be to meet at the beginning of a season and es- 
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tablish grades, or, rather, pass on grades, and 
forward “type samples” of such grades of oats as 
established to every member of this Association, so 
that the “type samples” may be kept before the 
members, and they will then be able to grade their 
oats as received, we can, in this way, in a measure 
establish uniform grades on Texas oats. With a 
competent grades committee, we can establish and 
maintain Texas grades on oats, and can sell on 
that basis; and in cases of disputes as to grades, 
such disputes could be. settled by the committee 
of our Association on grades. 

Kansas, for instance. The grades of all 
established there by the State Grain 
Inspection Department; in Missouri, the srades 
ave established by the Board of Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners of the State of Mis- 
souri: and in other states by the Boards of 
Trade and other channels authorized by law; but 
as our state scems to have completely ignored the 
erain interest by not providing laws for the pvro- 
tection of those who deal in and hanale the grain 
in burdening us with the present 
occupation law), why can’t we, through our Asso- 
ciation, establish grades through the channel above 
suggested, or by some other better plan to be 
named by someone else? When our grades commit- 
tee should have established grades on our different 
erain, their descriptions of the different grades could 
be published in leaflet form, and each member 
enuld send these out to his correspondents in every 
letter he should write to anyone not a member of 
our Association, and it would be only a short time 
before our grades would be understood in other 
seciions. By furnishing our. members with, type 
samples of the different grades of oats and the 
handling in bulk, there would easily be afforded op- 
portunities to grade our oats as received from the 
farmers. I haye thought of other ways, but to 
me this is.the most feasible, and I submit it for 
your If there is anything good in 
it, use it; if not, cast it into the waste basket. 
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consideration. 


ABUSES PRACTICED BY GRAIN 
BROKERS AND HOW TO: 
CORRECT THEM. 


(A paper read by Eugene Early of Seley & Barly of 
Waco, Texas, at the annual meeting of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Association held at Fort Worth, May 8-9, 1899. | 


While there are honorable and dishonorable men 
in all lines of trade, it has been our experience 
that a very large percentage of grain brokers (espe- 
cially in the Southeast) make a practice of mis- 
representing goods they offer for sale and promise 
a good miuny things that are not authorized by the 
seller in order to make their brokerage, thereby 
causing heavy losses to the shipper. 

I also believe there are many brokers who. sell 
to irresponsible parties who ought to and do’ know 
at the time the sales are made that, the goods will 
be rejected unless the market advances on’ them 
so as to enable them to turn the goods for a. profit 
by the time they arrive; and we have had cases 
in which it looks to us as if the broker ‘went in” 
with the purchaser at the time of the sale with 
the intention of rejecting the goods on arrival, 
expecting to buy them for less than their market 
value, thereby defrauding the shipper, when really 
the broker ought to be a true representative of 
all the parties for whom he sells, instead of 
“standing in’ with the buyers and helping them to 
obtain the goods sold him for less than the original 
price without any just cause for so doing. 

In order to prevent such abuses, we think it 
would be advisable for this Association to adopt 
resolutions, to this effect: That on all sales made 
for them by brokers where rejections occur, no 
brokerage shall be paid to the broker unless he 
proves conclusively that such goods rejected were: 
pot equal to sample or the representations made by 
the shippers. We think this would have the effect 
of inducing brokers to use their influence, and to 
some extent to help protect the shipper in trying 
to make the delivery, especially if the goods were 
all that they should be; and if they were not, then 
such broker ought to be expected to use his energy 
and best ability to dispose of the goods for use 


/ whom 


shipper at a reasonable and not an extortionate de- 
duction. 

I will also state that there are many brokers 
operating without capital who speculate on ship- 
pers. Some of them order many cars for future 
shipments without having them sold, ordering them 
shipped to themselves. Unless the market advances 
before the arrival of goods, they invariably reject 
on arrival; and I would recommend that this Asso- 
ciation adopt resolutions to this effect: That there 
shall be no brokerage allowed or paid to any per- 
son ordering goods for their own account; and that 
on all sales made through brokers, the name of 
the purchaser shall be given. Any one of these 
irresponsible brokers ordering goods shipped to 
himself, with no capital to pay for them and 
no intention of taking them unless they advance 
on or before arrival, has nothing to lose and all 
to win. 


Again, I recommend that the members of this 
Association look into the standing of parties to 
and 


these brokers sell before shipping; 
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misrepresentation or other unbusinesslike methods. 
each member so advised will agree to have no 
further business transactions with such party in the 
future. 


INVINCIBLE SPECIAL WARE- 
HOUSE AND MILLING SEP- 
ARATOR. 


Among the many new machines being offered to 
the grain dealers and handlers of the country, we 
are pleased to illustrate this month one of the 
latest things in the way of grain separators. ‘This 
machine, introduced under the well-known name of 
“Invincible,” is designed for the purpose of com- 
bining great capacity with the finest degree of 
work; and it will be noted that it has the lateral 
movement of the screens with a double set of zig- 
zag screens, both believed to be the best form for 
any separator where fine work is required. Owing 
to the great width of screens necessary to get the 
proper distribution of the grain and thus do fine 
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INVINCIBLE SPECIAL WAREHOUSE AND MILLING SEPARATOR. 


that unless the buyers have a reputation for stand- 
ing up to their contracts and also have a financial 
rating, the members of this Association turn 
down the order instead of taking the chanees ot 
shipping to parties who do not have such standing. 
We have had many experiences in this line, and we 
have adopted a rule that whenever we are con- 
vinced that our firm is being worked by the brokers, 
we refuse to pay them any money for helping to 
rob us; and I believe that if the brokers all knew 
that every member of this Association would do 
the same, it would have a good effect toward stop- 
ping this kind of business. : 

I would further recommend that this Association 
adopt resolutions providing that when any member 
of this Association has been wronged by any 
broker or dealer, the circumstances be reported to 
the secretary of the Association; and that the secre- 
tary shall advise all other members of the Associa- 
tion to drop such broker or dealer from their list 
of correspondents, and haye no further business 
iransaction with him, and that such broker or 
dealer be advised by the secretary that such has 
been done; and that in that case the broker be 
given a chance for a hearing and to present his 
side of the case before some <ommittee agreed on 
by this Association, and if on final hearing this 
committee shall decided that such broker or dealer 
has wronged any member of the Association by 


work, two fans are used, one on each side of the 
separating trunks, which insure sufficient separn- 
tion fer any quantity of grain. All of the screens 
are interchangeable and can be taken out and re- 
placed with others with but little trouble. The 
shoe is thoroughly counterbalanced and the machine 
stands very steady while in motion. . 

Two air separations are used, one before and 
one after the grain receives the screening action. 
Every point about the machine is carefully de- 
signed, with a view of securing the best results 
and we understand that it is meeting with very 
flattering success. A strong claim is made for the 
machine for separating succotash, or wheat inter- 
mixed with oats. The machines hitherto brought 
out for this purpose have always had such small 
capacities that the separation has been slow work. 
This machine does this work at large capacity and 
is guaranteed to give satisfaction on succotash 
separation, 

Those thinking of placing separators for any 
class of work during the season will be interested 
in consulting with the manufacturers of this ma- 
chine, the Inyincible Grain Cleaner Co. of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., who make a full line of all the dir- 
ferent styles of separators, as well as oat clippers 
and wheat scourers, and can fit any elevator wit 
a modern and complete line of cleaners promptly 
and at a reasonable figure. 
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MIN NESOTA GRAIN INSPECTION. 


'The joint committee of the Minnesota Senate and 
House appointed in January to investigate the 
grain inspection department made a report on April 
17. Haying taken voluminous evidence, the com- 
mittee say: 

“We find from the evidence produced: 

“First—That the grading of wheat has not been 
uniform; that prior to the month of October the 
new crop of wheat had not been graded solely 
on its merits, it being the policy of the inspection 
department to give lower grades than the later. 

“Second—That the system of appeal from the in- 
spector’s decision is impracticable and of little bene- 
fit. ‘ 

“Third—That it appears that some of the in- 
spectors have been incompetent or careless. 

“Fourth—That the weighing of the grain at the 
terminals is carried on in a loose manner. 

“Wifth—That the farmers suffer a heavy loss by 

shipping: uncleaned wheat and by loading wheat 
into dirty and unswept ears.” 
_ The report quotes from the testimony of Chief 
Inspector Clausen to maintain the first point, who 
“conceded that statement to be true to a certain 
extent,” ete. 

In reference to the third point, the committee say 
that samples of grain given a certain grade in 
September were reinspected (from a bin) differently 
in November and December, “demonstrating that 
the inspectors were either incompetent or grossly 
negligent in performing their duties.” 

As to weighing, the committee say: ‘The weigh- 
ing of grain at the terminal points is carried on 
in such a manner as to demonstrate to your com- 
mittee that it is impossible for the weighmaster 
to know whether or not he weighs all the grain 
that he is supposed to weigh and certify to. He is 
stationed, in some of the terminal points, in the 
top story, 90 or 100 feet from the car that is being 
unloaded, where it is impossible for him to see 
that the car is properly unloaded; whether it is 
swept clean, and whether or not all of the srain 
shipped in such a car is received into the hopper 
where he is stationed to register the weight of such 
a car; and your committee is convinced that where 
an elevator is not provided with track scales the 
weighing of cars is to a certain extent only guess- 
work, and if one of the weighmasters was called 
into court to testify as to whether or not he nad 
weighed all the grain shipped in or unloaded from 
such a car, he would be unable to give from his 
own knowledge testimony in such a way as to 
make it competent evidence in any court in this 
state,” The committee, therefore, recommends that 
all public elevators at the terminal points should 
be provided with track scales, and where this is 
done the elevator should be compelled to pay the 
expenses of an additional man to see that the cars 
are properly unloaded, properly swept out, and 
that all the grain is properly elevated into the hop- 
per above so that the state weigher when he cer- 
tifies to the weight of the grain in any car would 
know positively that all the grain had _ been 
weighed. The committee, however, adds that yery 
few complaints have been made before the coin- 
mittee as to improper or irregular weights, but 
“there is no reason why weighing should not be 
a mathematical certainty, which it cannot be as 
long as the present system in some of the elevators 
is in vogue.” 

The dockage at country elevators is also claimed 
to be excessive, this excess haying been more fre- 
quent in the early part of the season and more 
reasonable and lighter as the season has advanced; 
but “no reasons were given by the department that 
have conyinced your committee that this was a 
necessity any more than that there was a necessity 
for grading rigidly in the early part of the season 
and lighter as the season advanced; and your 
committee can see no reason why the amount of 
dockage should depend upon guesswork pure and 
simple. The amount of dockage could and ought 
to be determined io mathematical certaiuty Oy sift- 
ing or other appliances; but the inspectors, either 
by carelessness or Jess work, very frequeatly guess 


at the number of pounds such and such a car 
should have. But in connection with this vour 
committee deems it necessary and just to the de- 
partment to state that a very large proportion of 
the wheat comes from the farmer in a condition 
that makes the work of inspection and dockage 
very difficult.” The committee found that “from 
4 to 10 per cent of the weight of wheat shipped 
was dirt and screenings, the value of the same 
with the freight paid thereon [equal to 2 eents per 
bushel] being a dead loss to the farmer.” The 
committee says those aggrieved by dockage have 
their remedy through the warehouse commission 
of the state, which may take away the elevators’ 
license; but, the committee adds, “as a surer and 
speedier relief, at almost every station in the state, 
it is within the power of the farmers to themselves 
remedy this evil by procuring a site, building and 
operating their own elevator or warehouse; and 
we cannot too strongly recommend to every farm- 
ing community to promptly ayail itself of this privi- 
lege, as the law in this respect is ample and com- 
prehensive.” 

A. C. Clausen, the state inspector, is, of course, 
disgusted with the report, which is so very pessi- 
mistic that it finds fault with everybody: farmers, 


CAVITT BROS.’ ELEVATOR. 


Iroquois County, Illinois, is speciaHy famous for 
its corn and its corn elevators, several of which 
haye been illustrated in the “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade” in the past. None, however, are 
more complete or better built than the new house 
of Cayvitt Bros. of Woodland, a picture of which ap- 
pears with this notice. The work of building this 
house began July 1, and on August 22 the first grain 
was received. Tle building occupies a ground 
space of 32x50 feet, adjoining the tracks of the C. 
& E. I. Railroad, and is 40 feet high to the eaves 
of the main roof. The cupola is 16x18x32 feet. 

On the side next the railroad there are four bins, 
each of which is 10x12x40 feet in size, and also one 
shipping bin. These bins are all spouted to load 
direct into cars; but whenever it is desired to clean 
out the bins, the grain is run from the bins to a 
spiral conyeyor which extends the entire length of 
the house, and carries it to the boot, from which 
it is taken to the shipping bin. 

The drive is twelve feet wide, and over it are 
four bins for grain as well as a cob and dust room, 
On one side of the drive is the corn crib to which ear 
corn is elevated. From this crib the corn is con- 


CAVITT BROS.’ ELEVATOR AT WOODLAND, ILL. 


country eleyators, terminal elevators, warehouse 
commissioners, inspectors, ete.; but a more dis- 
interested critic is J. D. Shanahan, chief inspector 
of Buffalo, who was in Duluth the day the report 
appeared in print, who is quoted as saying that 
“the inspector’s certificates giyen at Duluth have 
always been received at Buffalo and in the eastern 
market as unquestionable, but that it became ap- 
parent last fall, late in the season, that the bars 
had been let down and that poorer wheat was get- 
ting better grades than formerly.” Mr. Shanahan 
eame West to look into this condition: and a Duluth 
reporter makes him say that the “effect of this, if 
continued, will be to make Duluth wheat sell by 
sample only, and not inspection certificates. The 
grades should be absolutely the same year in and 
year out and subject to uo change, no matter what 
the character of the crop is.” Mr. Shanahan says 
that “one result of the adimission of wleat bearing 
smut to good grades was that the Buffalo 1illers 
bought their cheap grades of wheat in Chicago 
rather than in Duluth.” The result of a too liberal 
grading will be to reduce the prices on Duluth 
grades, he says, and the farmer will get no benefit. 


A telegram from Port Arthur, Ont., says that 
a strong local company is to be organized to con- 
duct a commission business at that point. This 
movement is intended to offset the effort being 
made at Winnipeg to concentrate the Manitoba 
grain business at that point. 


veyed by a chain drag to a Victor Sheller, which is 
located in the basement. The house has also two 
dumps and one stand of elevators with 7x16 inch 
buckets. In the cupola there is a dust collector 
and an Invincible Grain Cleaner and Corn Separa- 
tor. The storage capacity is 40,000 bushels. 

The brick engine house (which has its own well) 
stands 50 feet south of the elevator. The power is 
furnished by a 15-horse power steam engine, power 
being transmitted to the elevator by a shaft. In- 
side the elevator rope transmission is used. 

Still further south, and detached from both ele- 
vator and engine house, is the office, a frame build- 
ing, 14x16 feet in size. Our picture shows C. O. 
Cavitt standing in the doorway of the office, and 
near him the agent of the railroad company, while 
in the engine house door is G. W. Cavitt. The 
Cayvitt Bros. are first-class grain men, popular with 
their trade, and of that class of men who have 
made the legitimate country grain dealer one of the 
most respected and useful of business men. 


The Industrial Journal of Bangor, Me., on April 
21, issued an “Illustrated Shipbuilding Edition” of 
24 pages, an examination of which shows that the 
Maine shipbuilders still retain their old cunning, 
which in the first half of the century made the 
American ‘clipper’ famous the world over. This 
edition goes to show also that New England ship- 
yards are sharing in the general prosperity of the 
country, The edition is a credit to the publishers. 
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COMMUNICATED 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade, on all topics connected there- 
with. We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all 
subjects which pertain to the interest of the trade at 
large, or any branch of it.] 


A BENEFIT TO FARMERS AND DEALERS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—-In my 
opinion, mixing grain is a benefit to farmers and 
dealers alike, as it enables them to get a better 
price for off-grade grain. 

Yours truly, 

Warrensburg, Ill. 

GOVERNMENT REPORT THE MOST RELIA- 
BLE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 con- 
sider the government crop report, as a rule, the 
most reliable. I have considerable faith in it and 
would recommend by all means “keep her going.” 

Yours respectfully, W. B. NEWBHGIN. 

Blue Mound, Il. 

WOULD CONTINUE CROP REPORTS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade;—Re- 
garding the government crop reports, will say that 
if we had it in our power to control this matter, 
we would certainly recommend their continuance. 

Yours truly, 
CHAS. F. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WM. RITCHI®. 


ORTHWEIN & SONS. 

NOT INFALLIBLE BUT DESIRABLE. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We do 
not believe the government crop reports are in- 
fallible, but they approximate the truth, and by 
comparing these reports with private information 
can get very reliable statistics. 

Yours truly, E. W. ELMORE, Secy. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


one 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORTS 
BIASED. 


Bditor American Blevator and Grain Trad¢e:—L be- 
lieve the government crop report is unbiased and 
the most reliable, also that it is an advantage to 
all legitimate grain dealers. Its abolition would 
therefore be detrimental to the trade. 

Respectfully, N. PETERSON. 

Lyons, Neb. 


ARE UN- 


PURCHASED ELEVATOR. 

Bditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—My 
brother, J. ©. Maddin, has purchased Goodman 
Brothers’ elevator at Bondyille, Ill. 

Inclosed find draft for $1 for the “American 
Elevator and Grain Trade” for one year. 

Yours truly, G. W. MADDIN. 

Thawyille, Tl. 


ABOLISH GOVERNMENT CROP RE- 


WwoULD 
PORT. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 


think the abolition of the monthly government crop 
report would be an advantage to the grain trade 
of the country. Would recommend that the dif- 
ferent grain journals issue reports of condition of 
growing crops monthly, the information to be sup- 
plied by grain men from the different states instead 
of by merchants, as is largely the case now with 
the government crop reports. 
Respectfully yours, 
NELSON & KETELS. 
3ee, Neb. 
GOVERNMENT CROP REPORTS REASON- 
ABLY ACCURATE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In re- 
gard to the yalue of the government crop reports, 
would say. that all reports, regardless of their 
source, are criticised by different people if at vari- 
ance with their views, and especially so if the 
reports happen to turn the market to the injury 
of their pocketbooks. 

We do not think that an incorrect report has any 
permanent effect on the price of wheat. We think 
that the government report is as near correct a8 
it is possible to make it, without going to an ex: 
pense that would be out of all proportion to the 
benefits of an absolutely correct one. As it is 
necessary to have a report that Is standard, we 


would continue the reports, if we had the power, 
making them as complete and accurute as the law 
and appropriations would allow. 
Yours respectfully, 
D. BE. GRIPDITES Wreas: 
Orrville, Ohio. 
A DECIDED BENEFIT. 
American Elevator and Grain 


Editor Trade :—We 


consider the mixing houses a decided benefit to’ 


both the farmer and the grain trade. There is not 
so much work of this kind done in this section as 
there will be from now on. A great deal of grain 
is made merchantable and handled to an advantage 
in this way. 
Yours truly, 
Sherman, Tex. 
ANOTHER ELEVATOR PURCHASE. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
Shellabarger Mill & Hlevator Co. have sold their 
elevator and grain business at Cerro Gordo, Ill, to 
Messrs. EH. R. Ulrich & Sons of Springfield, Hl. 
This is one of the best country elevators, having 
a storage capacity of 45,000 bushels besides cribs 
for ear corn, and a daily handling capacity of 10,000 
bushels. 
Yours respectfully, 
Decatur, Ill. 


PITTMAN & HARRISON. 


GhO. H. MOORE, 


DEPRESSES THE MARKET. 

Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade :—Re- 
garding the abolition of the goyernment crop re- 
port, this is a matter we have never looked into 
very closely, although we are a little inclined to 
believe that we would all be as well off without 
it. It surely is not very accurate, and nine times 
out of ten it depresses the market, whether the re- 
port is bullish or bearish. 

Yours truly, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


G. L. McLANE & CO. 


CROP INFORMATION GIVEN OUT. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Like 
the Minnesota farmers, I would resolve that the 
government crop report be discontinued, but whether 
this would be best for the trade in general I am not 
prepared to say now. Howeyer, I find that the in- 
formation is given out to some before the general 
trade gets hold of it, and as this is detrimental to 
my individual interests, I would have it abolished. 
Yours truly, M. McSWINEY. 
Dawson, Neb. 


THE MIXING HOUSE QUESTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :--The 
question, ‘‘are mixing houses a benefit to the farm- 
ers and the grain trade of the country?’ is one on 
which much can be said on either side. 

From a grain dealers’ standpoint, we would say 
that the mixing house is a benefit to the farmer 
and country shipper to the extent that it furnishes 
a market for off-grade grain. The greatest denefit 
is derived by the parties conducting the mixing 
house, all of which is done at the expense of the 
country millers and consumers. All country deal- 
ers conduct a mixing house to some degree, and 
each knows how profitable or detrimental it has 
been in the past to his bank account. 

Respectfully, B. H. PALMER & SON. 

Rockford, Ohio. 

CROP REPORTS ARE EXPENSIVE AND IN- 

EFFICIENT. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In my 
judgment the government crop report should be 
abolished, for the reason that, like all goveramental 
bureaus, this one is not equal in point of efficiency 
to many of the private experts, and its efforts are, 
in many instances, only a laughing stock for the 
better informed members of the grain trade. Con- 
sequently, its maintenance is a useless expense. 
Then, there is a well-founded suspicion in the 
minds. of most grain men that the commission 
often “leaks” and enables favored individuals to 
gain an unfair advantage in a speculative way. 

While I do not believe the guesses of the bureau, 
as to crop conditions, are entitled to any influence 
on the market, they do have considerable, and 
usually on the “beqr” side, which, to the grain trade 
of the Northwes{ especially, is enough to con- 


demn it. Taken altogether, I would favor the 
abolition of the bureau entirely, as a expensive 
and useless nuisance. 
Very respectfully, 
Hudson, Wis. 


H. L. NORTH, 


MIXING INCREASES AVERAGE PRICES. 
Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—lf the 
farmers’ best grain was sent direct to HEnzland 
without mixing, we would get a little more for it 
than we do now. But if the poorer grades were 
sent abroad without cleaning or mixing, they 
would hardly pay the freight and expense. 'There- 
fore, upon the whole, I think the mixed zrain will 
bring more money than if each was sold separately. 
Yours truly, WALTER PARKS, 
Airlie, Minn, 


STAMPS HIS GRAIN CHECKS NOW. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—\ had 
been using a grain check that I thought did not 
need a revenue stamp, but since reading about the 
firm at Yankton, 8. D., I have inyested ‘in some 
stamps and affixed them to all my receipts. Thanks 
to your journal. 

I have also run up against the 2-cent loading fee 
paid by the C. N. R. R., and am pleased to know 
that they have discontinued the practice. 

Wishing you success, I am Zi 

Respectfully yours, OHIO DEALER. 

INDICATE EXISTING CROP CONDITIONS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—While 
the government crop report frequently seems out 
of line, our observation and experience is that it is 
a very good indication of the existing conditions, 
and the doubter who acts on his judgment usually 
finds to his sorrow that he is wrong. 

We sincerely favor the continuance of the goy- 
ernment reports, but believe there could be con- 
siderable improvement made in the method of 
getting this information together. 

Yours truly, McFARLIN GRAIN CO. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


CROP REPORTS SHOULD BE MORE COM- 
PLETE. 


Editor American Blecator and Grain Trade:—We 
wish to see the government crop report continued 
and made as full as possible. We consider it to 
be to the advantage of the dealer, handler and 
producer to get these reports. 

It seems to be the purpose of some farmers to. 
throttle anything that is of benefit to anyone, and 
to pull down anyone who is making a success in 
business. 

If we had the control of the government crop 
reports we would have them as complete with 
crop statistics as it would be possible to make 
them. 

Yours truly, 
PLAINVILLE MILL & ELEVATOR CoO. 

Plainville, Ian. 


AN OHIO ELEVATOR CHANGES HANDS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
Main Street Elevator at Fostoria, Ohio, changed 
hands April 13. I'ranke Brothers, who are conduct- 
ing a large flour and grain business at Fostoria, 
were the purchasers. The eleyator is situated in 
the very heart of the city. The front of 177 feet 
faces west and rests on Main Street, with the 
L. BE. & W. R. R. on the south. A side track of 
the Lake Erie extends into the building so that 
the cars to be loaded with grain stand directly 
under the bins, thus making it one of the most 
convenient elevators of Northwestern Ohio. 

The elevator has a bin capacity of 30,000 bushels. 
The location is known for miles from Fostoria, as 
it is an old-established grain point, grain having 
been bought on this spot before Fostoria had a 
railroad. Wheat was then bought and hauled to 
Fremont by the way of a plank road leading di- 
rectly from Fostoria to Fremont. The road to-day 
bears the same name, so that the elevator is an 
old landmark known to Seneca. Hancock and Wood 
counties, 

This property, since it has changed hands, will re- 
celye new life, due to the fact that the new pros 
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prietors are young, ambitious.and hustling business 
men. They intend not only to handle grain as here- 
tofore, but will move their well-equipped feed mill, 
which is now located off to one side, into the ele- 
vator. This will enable them to accommodate 
farmers in a manner equal to any mill in vhe 
country. As they are also connected with the Har- 
ter Milling Co. as wholesale agents for flour, they 
will have every advantage for securing a fine trade. 
VYOSTORIAN. 


SUGGESTS IMPROVEMENT IN CROP REPORT 
METHODS. 


Fiditor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—Rela- 
tive to the government’s statistical crop report, I 
would suggest a more comprebensive, reliable re- 
port than has been made in the past. 

The government has of late years (by giving more 
liberally) improved its weather prognostication 
service in smaller villages and towns. It seems to 
ive the ones who are favored with these gratis re- 
ports ought to be fair minded enough to give their 
views monthly as to the growing crop and the prob- 
able acreage sown, and later the yield of crop har- 
vested. Their reports could be compared 
with the reports of the government crop 
agents (one located in each county at a salary of 
$200 per annum) who should also make monthly re- 
ports as to quantity sown, condition, and quantity 
wiseld. In this way reliable reports could be made 
which would be of great value. This, in my humble 
judgment, is the only practical solution. 

Yours respectfully, Beh LW. 

Louisville, Ky. 


PRIVATE CROP REPORTS MORE RELIABLE. 

Editor Anerican Elevator and Grain Trade:—We do 
not see wherein the abolition of the government 
crop report would materially affect the interests of 
the grain trade, as it is a fact well known to most 
grain men that more reliance is placed on the 
private reports covering the same ground, as these 
are found in many instances to be more accurate, 
and consequently more serviceable to grain men 
than the government report. However, at the 
present time, we do not know of any substitute for 
the report that would better supply this informa- 
tion to the people at large. 

Many reforms could, in our opinion, be instituted 
in the compiling of the government report, and to 
this end we would suggest that a comunittee of 
representativje grain men and producers be ap- 
pointed by the Agricultural Department to pre- 
pare a system, by which the report when made 
would cover the actual conditions as existing dur- 
ing the period represented by each report, and thus 
insure us as accurate a report as is possible to 
obtain. 

Yours truly, 
H. K. NEVLING GRAIN CO. 

Wichita, Kan, 


NEW ORLEANS A NATURAL EXPORT POINT. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Tritde:-—-It 
would be difficult to name a line of commerce that 
has not been benefited by the efforts and influence 
ef the Illinois Central Railroad in the development 
of this port as a grain exporting point. 

Taking the ramifications of the Illinois Central 
through the rich grain fields to the north and 
northwest of New Orleans, it will be seen that 
this port is the bottom of a huge fuanel com- 
posed of the Tlinois Central and its innumerable 
connections. Through this funnel grain and other 
products of the Northwest pour into New Orleans. 

Our immense river frontage is an advantage over 
other ports in that we are abie to handle all com- 
merce that may be drawn hither, and our claim 
that we present really greater facilities to com- 
merce than are to be found elsewhere is amply 
sustained by the dispatch and freedom from delay 
with which great numbers of ocean carriers have 
entered and cleared. 

It is a rather curious fact that the distance from 
. Chicago to New Orleans and New York is pre- 
‘cisely the same, 912 miles. From St. Louis to New 
York it is 1,058 miles, and to New Orleans 700 
miles. From Kansas City to New York is 1,365 
miles, and to New Orleans 878 miles. Commerce 


is very much like water, it seeks the line of least 
distance and lest resistance. ? 

Can our Northern friends doubt that New Or- 
leans must inevitably go to the front as un export 
arain port? 


FRANCIS FP. SADA. 


New Orleans, La. 

FIRST FIND SOMETHING BETTER. 

Editor American Llevator and Grain Trade:—There 
seems to have been a rather unusual condition of 
affairs through the late winter and early spring 
which to a certain extent ought to excuse the er- 
rors in crop reports. I have not studied this mat- 
ter closely, and do not know exactly how the in- 
formation for the government crop report is ob- 
tained, nor what the expense incurred is, but feel 
that if we should abolish it we would be too de- 
pendent upon reports circulated for individual pur- 
poses. 

It may be possible that a bearish element has 
had something to do with the government reports, 
but let’s have something better before we vote 
its abolition. 

Yours truly, 
WENDELL T. NEWCOMB. 

Deweese, Neb. 


BUCKET SHOPS DEPRESS PRICES. 

Liditor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—Syndi- 
cates and trusts are injurious to prosperity, but 
they are no comparison to the bucket shops and 
bears. Within the last two months we have had 
many inquiries like the following: “If wheat is so 
badly winter-killed why does it not advance in 
price?” “If we have so much less corn than last 
year, why is it not worth more?’ 

Within the last two months wheat has been badly 
winter-killed. Crop damage reports come in by the 
scores. The leading bucket shops of Chicago re- 
ceiyed orders from country shippers and speculators 
to buy 80,000,000 bushels of July wheat. Did they 
do it? No. They wired back, “‘Have bought your 
wheat,” and quietly added the country customers’ 
money to their bank accounts. They never offered 
to buy one bushel of July wheat on the Open Board 
of Trade, Can any market advance on such manip- 
ulations as that? 

Add 80,000,000 bushels of wheat to the orders 
that did go on the Board of Trade and $1 wouid 
have been a very common price for wheat. Duriog 
the last two months July wheat advanced to 75 to 
76 cents. The bucket shops commenced to sell it 
snort and protect it with money sent to Chicago by 
country customers. They sold five to ten million 
bushels short, which broke the market and froze 
out the country customers, thus adding their margin 
money to their bank accounts. 

Corn and oats were manipulated in the same man- 
ner. Professional bears and short sellers join hands 
with bucket shops in making these short sales on 
the open market, thus holding down and breaking 
prices, 

At 3 oclock p. m. on the 10th of each month we 
get the national humbug crop report, which is 
usually in fayor of the bears, bucket shops and 
short sellers. Foreign customers wait for govern- 
ment reports and then use them as a club to ham- 
mer down prices with. Why should we advertise 
to all the world that we are raising immense crops 
of wheat and corn? Nine times out of ten this re- 
port is bearish and against the interests of pro- 
ducers. Public elevator men are short sellers on 
the market in order to get carrying charges. 

Give the country customers a chance to buy on 
the Open Board of Trade and it will increase specn- 
lation and adyance prices. When they do their 
trading in bucket shops, the market neyer responds 
to their buying. The order simply goes onto the 
book and the money into the bucketshop keeper's 
pocket. Bucket shops are killing speculation as 
country traders are becoming tired of sending 
money to protect their deals and never getting any- 
thing in return, Poker is just as honorable as bucket- 
shopping, and you have a better chance to win. 

Grain dealers’ associations and the grain journals 
should make a strong effort to down the bucket 
shops. State and national representatives in every 
district should be appealed to to secure legislation 


that will prohibit this hindrance to the advance- 
ment of prices. We have in this great and glorious 
country 75,000,000; people who are’ more or less 
directly interested in good prices for all agricultural 
products, and it is pitiful to think that we are so 
unmindful of our-own interests as to allow five or 
six bucketshop gambling houses to manipulate 
the markets and depress prices. It is certainly a 
disgrace to the people of the largest producing and 
largest exporting country in the world. 
DECATUR GRAIN DEALER. 


AVOIDS MIXED GRAIN FOR MILLING. 

Editor American Blevator and Grain . Trade:--We 
think mixing is a decided advantage to the farmer, 
especially in seasons when there is a lot of im- 
perfectly developed grain, as it allows this grain 
to be marketed, and a market is therefore pro- 
duced that otherwise would not exist. But for mix- 
ing, it would be impossible to use this grain in 
the milling business. 

As a miller, I would say I am decidedly opposed 
to mixing.” We do not like to get this mixed wheat 
and ayoid it, as much as possible, by buying from 
those who do not mix. Preferring to have the 
grain come directly from the farmer, where no 
manipulation has taken place, we thereby zet a 
more trustworthy article and can produce a better 
flour. ? 

‘ Very truly yours, 
PURCELL MILL & ELEVATOR CO., 


S. M. Williams, Manager. 
Purcell, Ind. Ter. 


SONWE OPINIONS ON THE GOVERNMENT CROP 
REPORT. 

Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—So far 

as we are concerned, let the crop report be issued 


as usual, 
PEARSON & HAYTON, Pierson, Iowa, 


I am in fayor of continuing the government crop 
report, 
E. ¥. NORTON, Tallula, Ill. 


We are not entirely satisfied with the government 
crop report, but would not as yet advise its abolition. 
J. M. MURRAY & CO., Eureka, Ill, 


We believe that to abolish what is known as the 
government crop report would be a good thing for 
the grain trade. We should be very glad to see such 
reports discontinued. 

MARFIELD ELEVATOR CO., Winona, Minn. 


We really are not interested in crop reports. Even 
if they did not cost a cent, we would be liable to 
flip a coin to see whether to read them or not. 

THE MILLER CO., Vassar, Mich. 


I am not prepared to express a decided opinion 
as to the advisability of discontinuing the govern- 
ment crop report, nor haye I any plan of improye- 
ment to recommend. 

GEO. D. LAING, Dixon, Il. 


ANOTHER BROOM CORN SALE. 


Big broom corn sales have been regularly recorded 
each month for several months past. One in April 
was by Duncan & Tarbox of Arcola, Ill., who loaded 
about $25,000 worth which went eastward, one- 
half to Columbus, Ohio, and the rest to Urbana, 
Ohio, and Moundsville, W. Va., to be worked up 
by the broom factories of the three towns. Another 
big April shipment was one of 200 tons made by 
Lee & Co. of Dayenport, Ia., to go abroad. The 
first big May sale reported was of 200 tons on the 
2d to go from Charleston, Ill., direct to New York 
city. The brush had been held by the Charleston 
Warehouse and Bleyator Company for an In- 
dianapolis firm. The price is not named, except 
that it was a “fancy one.” 


The Montreal Grain Hleyating Company has re- 
duced its charges for this season by 20 per ceni, 
as follows: Instead of 4% cent each to vessel de- 
livering and vessel receiving, the charge will be 
1-5 cent each, making the total charge 2-5 cent, 
instead of 144 cent per bushel. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TEXAS 
GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Texas Grain Dealers’ Association met in an- 
nual session at Fort Worth on Monday, May 8, at 
10 o’clock, but as a number of the members had 
not arrived an adjournment was taken to the 
afternoon. 

On reassembling at 1 o'clock there was a good 
attendance of members and yisitors. President Har- 
rison called the meeting to order, and after a few 
preliminary remarks by members, he delivered his 
annual address, as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Convention:—As my past record has 
never shown any attempt at speech-making, it would 
be useless for me to undertake now anything more than 
a plain, business talk; besides, my natural timidity 
warns me against thus courting an attack of stage- 
fright. And again, there are so many silver-tongued 
orators these days that all eloquence is at a discount. 
As a convention, we have both business and pleasure 
before us. Could I add to your enjoyment by an ex- 
tended effort at speech-making, it certainly would be 
my pleasure to do so. Since I admit my failure in this 
direction, it is most fitting that I should proceed to a 
discussion of such business as I feel should be brought 
to your attention, together with some recommendations 
for our future as an association. : 

Without anticipating the secretary’s report, I will 
now briefly review the course of our Association to 
date. Something less than a year ago—or to be exact, 
on the 16th day of August, 1898, the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Association came into existence. On_ that 
date, sixteen dealers met in the warehouse of P. T. 
Andrews & Co., in‘this city. Undaunted by the small 
attendance, that Spartan sixteen effected a permanent 
organization, appointed a committee on constitution 
and by-laws and adjourned to reconvene on September 
16, at which time this committee reported, and the con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted. By the time of 
this meeting our membership had increased to forty- 
nine. To-day we have an enrollment of 120, and we 
haven’t reached the limit yet. To say that I am 
gratified with this showing is to put it mildly. — The 
Association has about reached the point where it be- 
comes the arbiter of the grain business in Texas, and 
to a certain degree in the Indian and Oklahoma terri- 
tories. That such arbitrament will redound to the 
credit of the grain trade in Texas, I have not the slight- 
est doubt. We are now strong enough in members to 
confine our purchases almost exclusively to the mem- 
bership of the Association; and I would earnestly rec- 
ommend that this be done so far as possible. I be- 
lieve, too, that buyers from all sections reached by our 
grain trade will henceforth confine purchases from 
Texas and the Indian Territory almost exclusively to 
our membership. 

As to the results for the past year, I consider them 
far greater than would at first appear. The work, with 
attendant results, will be set forth by the several com- 
mittees in their reports. I shall only briefly refer to the 
work of these committees. Beginning, first, with the 
committee on arbitration, I am pleased to say that but 
few claims have been brought before this committee 
for adjustment. This would argue either that there 
had arisen but few differences during the year, or that 
these differences had been adjusted without resorting 
to arbitration. In either case, I take it that the moral 
effect of a board for the purpose of arbitrating such 
differences is responsible for the very few claims that 
this committee has had to consider during the past 
season. I believe that a great many members can re- 
port the satisfactory adjustment of claims for which 
the mere suggestion of submitting the case to the 
arbitration. committee was responsible. Secondly, I 
would eall your attention to the work of our insurance 
committee in securing for us a reduction of from 30 
to 40 per cent on all insurance. This saving alone will 
pay the cost of membership in the Association many 
times over. Third, I would speak of the efforts of our 
transportation committee, resulting in our free trip to 
Galveston, which proved both pleasant and instruct- 
ive. Its influence in effecting a settlement between the 
state Railroad Commission and the railroads, resulting 
in the restoration of commission rates, and its arrange- 
ments for the pleasant, and, I trust, profitable trip to 
Mexico after our adjustment. 

I trust that the past season has proven profitable to 
you all; and as our ’99 grain crop will soon begin mov- 
ing, I confidently predict smoother sailing and a more 
satisfactory season’s business for the members of the 
Association than heretofore experienced by any of us. 
It must be remembered that the usefulness of our As- 
sociation 1s just in its inception. We are young yet. 
We already have a majority of the most enterprising 
grain men of the state and territory enrolled as mem- 
bers. As a subject for reflection to those who are not 
members, I think it pertinent to say that from a busi- 
ness standpoint none of us could afford to give time 
and study to the upbuilding of this organization unless 
our faith in its power to better conditions surrounding 
our business was absolute. The non-member will 
please ponder over that proposition. We have im- 
proved some of these conditions. 

_ We seek to improve others, and will surely succeed. 
Our cause should be a common one, and your cobjpera- 
tion is invited. Become one of us, and I confidently 
predict that you will never regret it. 

We shall presently have the pleasure of having read 
and discussed by different members of the Association 
papers of vital Importance to Texas and territory deal- 
ers. These papers will suggest to us an outline of the 
work the Association will doubtless map out for itself 
the ensuing year. There is one practice that our deal- 
ers are compelled to submit to occasionally which the 
Association should make an effort to abolish. I refer 
to the “payable on arrival’ domestic shipments, which, 
of course,, is equivalent to a privilege of examination. 
With an unscrupulous buyer, the state of the market 
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may possibly have an influence in the acceptance or the 
rejection of the shipment. If wrongfully rejected, the 
shipper has no recourse. If, on the other hand, one of 
our members should prove to be unserupulous in his 
shipments, the aggrieved purchaser has at least re- 
course to our board of arbitration. The moral effect 
of this board will continue to influence our members 
to the honest fulfillment of contracts. The jurisdiction 
of this committee is virtually confined to the Associa- 
tion membership, and in consequence the “pay on ar- 
rival” purchaser has every advantage over our mem- 
bers, and if that purchaser choeses to deal unfairly his 
opportunities to do so are rarely wanting. 

I would recommend as another leading subject for 
your discussion the advisability of concentrating all 
of our shipments as much as possible through either 
New Orleans, Vicksburg or Memphis, and placing at 
the selected point a competent inspector to look into 
the quality and condition of all shipments destined to 
points in the southeastern states, and whose certificate 
of inspection should serve as a basis of settlement on 
all sales made to that territory, said inspector to re- 
ceiye compensation for his services at so much per 
ear from each shipper, and to have authority to detain 
all shipments found to be in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion until the shipper can be notified and furnish dis- 
position. 

Several of our members having sustained losses dur- 
ing the year on shipments made to Mississippi points. 
resulting from the unjust laws of that state, 
would suggest that this matter also be given your 
special consideration. 


Secretary E. H. Crenshaw then read his annual 
report, which is as follows: 


When only sixteen grain men answered to over 100 
calls sent out for a meeting on August 16, 1898, to or- 
ganize a grain dealers’ association the roseate prospects 
for success were only visible, and very small spots at 
that. But we organized with sixteen-then present, 
selecting a committee to prepare a constitution and by- 
laws to be submitted at a subsequent meeting held Sep- 
tember 6, 1898. 

At this last meeting we enrolled sixty members. The 
enthusiasm of these, however, was not sufficient to 
withstend the call for membership fee, so they dropped 
ouf, leaving us only fifty of the faithful to fight the 
battles incident to all reform moyements.- The head- 
quarters of the association was then established in Fort 
Worth and an office opened about September 24, 1898, 
since which time my entire attention has been given 
to the Association work. During this time our mem- 
bership has increased from fifty to 113. Our first trou- 
ble came in October and November, in the complaint of 
heavy losses at Galveston. ‘These complaints became 
so numerous that a meeting of our executive commitive 
was called early in Noyember to decide what should 
be done with regard to the Galveston trouble. At this 
mecting it was decided that I go to Galveston at once 
to investigate the cause of these complaints. After 
spending one week in Galveston, carefully investigating 
the methods of handling grain and noting the condition 
in which the grain cars reached the elevators, I was 
fully satisfied in my own mind as to the cause of the 
complaints. I then called President Harrison to join 
me in further investigation, which he immediately did, 
and after three days of careful work together at the 
suggestion of Mr. John H. Bailey, manager of the Gal- 
veston Wharf Company, and with his cheerful and 
valued aid, together with that of Mr. C. McD. Robin- 
son, chief grain inspector for the port of Galveston, the 
Association was inyited to Galveston in a body free of 
cost, so that everyone could acquaint himself with the 
irue condition at that port. 

Most of you-remember that trip with its pleasures 
wad its profitable and happy results. We have had no 
trouble in Galveston since that trip in December. The 
meeting held while we were in Galveston resulted in the 
transaction of considerable business of much impor- 
tance to our Association. One yery notable and happy 
result of the Galveston trip was the establishment of 
a better understanding and a better feeling, amounting 
to real friendship in many instances, between our ship- 
pers and the men who handle our grain at that port. 

Haying captured Galveston, with Bailey and Robin: 
son thrown in for good measure, another foe to our 
peace and happiness was discovered by Pittman & 
Harrison and Gribble & Co. over at Hazlehurst, Miss. 
At one of our meetings in Galveston I was instructed 
by unanimous vote to go after these Hazlehurst parties, 
who were making vigorous efforts to have Pittman & 
Harrison and Gribble & Co. contribute two cars of 
oats to their support. In keeping with these instrue- 
tions I reached Hazlehurst December 19, and found 
that the two cars of oats had been paid for by the con- 
signees, but the money had been tied up in the bank 
by garnishment. ‘These parties had sold the oats at a 
loss of 12%4 cents per bushel on one car and 16 cents per 
bushel on the other, claiming that they were damaged. 
They had filed a suit in court at Hazlehurst against the 
shippers for the heavy and unreasonable loss thus sus- 
tained. The garnishment under Mississippi laws fixed 
tne jurisdiction of the cases in the Hazlehurst courts. 
I examined the oats carefully and felt the shippers bad 
shared the same fate as the man who went down from 
Jcrusalem to Jericho. I arranged for the money to be 
remitted to the shippers, which was done. The suit is 
still pending, while the consignees are meditating over 
a questionable play, which did not ‘‘pan out’ exactly 
according to program. 

Through the influence of my position as secretary of 
the Association I have been able to assist in the satis- 
factory adjustment of several disagreeable matters, 
without carrying them to the arbitration committee. 
In like manner by working through the secretaries of 
other associations I have been able to effect some settle- 
ments between our members and members of other 
associations. The work of our arbitration committee 
has been exceptionally commendable and satisfactory. 
Livery matter submitted to it has been satisfactorily 
settled with no complaint from anyone. The number 
of claims has been limited, hut this I think is due to a 
large measure to the fact that everyone realizes that 
every disagreement will be passed upon by this com- 


mittee in the light of strict fairness and justice, without 
any bias whatever from so-called legal technicalities. 
There is, therefore, very little show for one to have any 
advantage oyer another im the consideration of any 
mutter by this committee. This feature of our organiza- 
tion certainly wields an important influence in causing 
members to scrutinize more closely anl more carefully 
the paramount question of right, in every matter of 
controversy. This naturally and necessarily leads to 
the amicable adjustment of many disagreements, which 
would otherwise end in litigation or loss to someone. 
1 think our experience so far with our arbitration meth- 
ods of adjusting differences has been quite sufficient 
to justify the conclusion that this is the paramount 
and the most important feature of our organization 
and worth to every member many times the amount of 
his contribution to the cost of maintaining same. While 
a member may have had no claim which he was unabic¢ 
to adjust with recourse to the arbitration committee 
will incline him in all fairness to attribute much of his 
ability to avoid and adjust differences to the salutary 
influence of this particular feature of our organization. 

Our committees have all done excellent work, as will 
appear from their several reports, all of which has re- 
sulted in our Association becoming an influence for 
good in more than one direction. This influence was a 
factor in shaping our present grain tariff, and as ous 
new commercial strength becomes known our organized 
efforts will accomplish more and far better results. 
There is one matter, however, about which I beg to 
suggest a word of warning, lest we inadvertently cripple 
tne influence of our Association. In all efforts to adjust 
differences with non-members be very careful to avoid 
giving any cause for the impression that our organiza- 
tion was formed for the purpose of compelling non- 
members to settle all demands of members with regard 
for the rights of such non-members. Make an effort to 
haye everyone know assuredly that every claim or 
agreement will be considered strictly in accordance 
with fairness and justice without any reference what- 
ever to the parties involved. This course will in a short 
time place our Association above any tribunal in the 
state for the adjustment of differences growing out of 
grain transactions and will secure the hearty coépera- 
tion and support of all fair-minded grain dealers. In 
order to increase the effectiveness of our work in eor- 
recting abuses I beg to urge upon every member the 
importance of reporting promptly the name and address 
of every customer with whom he may have had any 
trouble, giving the facts. Do not be afraid that any 
radical action will be taken, unless the nature of the 
case demand it. But bear in mind that these tricky 
customers cannot be properly “lined up” without your 
help in reporting them. You should also bear in mind 
that one of the important purposes of our organization 
is to protect the members from tricky and designing 
customers. It is therefore the duty of every member 
to assist in this work by making prompt reports. Hyery 
consideratiom of right to your fellow members, as well 
as the highest conception of honorable business fair- 
ness, should move you to duty in this matter, without 
hesitation or delay. 


Our finances are in a good condition now, as will ap- 
pear from the treasurer’s report, but an examination 
into the sources of revenue for the future will, I think, 
svggest the probable necessity of an increase in our 
dues. Our receipts for membership fees have beeu 
$1,110, while receipts from dues have amounted to 
$481.95, making a total of $1,591.95. Thus it will be 
seen that nearly 70 per cent of our total receipts have 
come from membership fees. It is quite probable thar 
there will be considerable decrease in our enrollment in 
the future, with a corrsponding decrease in our reyenue 
from this source. .A considerable saving can be ef- 
fected. by making dues payable quarterly in audyanee 
instead of monthly. Another important item can be 
saved to the Association by members remitting dues al- 
ways in money orders, or if personal checks be sent be 
sure to add at least 10 cents to cover collection charges. 
Fort Worth banks have a weakness and a penchant for 
exchange, which they never fail to exact on every 
check, however small. While on the subject of finance 
it might be well to suggest the advisability of consider- 
ing such an amendment to our constitution as would 
authorize and empower the executive committee, in real 
cases of emergency, to levy assessments within pre- 
scribed limits. Our experience since organization has 
clearly demonstrated the beneficent effect of personal 
and fraternal intercourse, in smoothing down the rough 
places in business and in facilitating amicable settle- 
ments of all differences. Profiting by this experience 
would it not be well to consider some plan for a more 
extensive intercourse with the grain associations of 
other states? Our members have frequent deadings 
with the members of the associations of Kansas and 
Oklahoma, and a little fraternity might have a good 
effect in minimizing friction, as well as the arranging 
of some mutual plan for the satisfactory adjustment of 
differences, 


Following the reading of the secretary’s report 
came the committee reports, first being that of the 
Committee on Arbitration, which is as follows: 


Since its inception into office, your committee on 
arbitration has had swhmitted to it but four cases for 
adjudication. These have all been disposed of. 


it is my understanding that all awards of our com- 
mittees have been promptly complied with. Speaking 
for my Association and myself I desire to say that we 
have striven at all times to render uwards to rights 
and eyidence adduced. While it played no part in 
cases so far before this committee, it must be borne in 
mind that ignorance of the methods and customs of 
the grain business is solely responsible for many dif- 
ferences that arise. The shipper may feel conscien- 
tiously right and yet technically wrong. It is doubtless 
the case that some of our members haye had more or 
fess experience in the courts as the last resort for the 
adjustment of differences. I yenture the assertion that 
in ali such cases an experienced grain dealer could have 
detected flaws in the decisions. The explanation is 
simple. In 999 cases out of a possible thousand neither 
the judge nor a single member of the jury could haye 
claimed previous experience in the grain business, 
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Totally ignorant of the usages of that business (the 
grain business had features distinctively its own) it is 
not usual for a judge or jury’s decision to carry palpa- 
ble flaws. For these several reasons I take it that the 
necessity for a board of arbitration alone would easily 
justify the perpetuation of the Texas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, especially in view of the fact that the 
work of this committee is entirely and gladly gratuit- 
ous. 

In the way of improvement the only suggestion to 
facilitate the work of this committee that occurs to me 
at this time is to recommend that it meet at regular in- 
tervals. Specify that it should meet at some designated 
point, either monthly or quarterly, for the hearing of 
cases that may come before it. Through the secretary 
it will, of course, be easy to notify the different mein- 
hers of the committee when there are no cases docketed. 
On such occasions it would be useless to meet. In sup- 
port of this argument I would remind you that the time 
consumed when correspondence is resorted to is a try- 
ing delay to the adjudication of claims. In addition to 
this the possibility, even without perfect postal system, 
of letters or samples being lost or delayed in transit (in 
forwarding from one member of the committee to an- 
other) is a feature that will militate against the most 
satisfactory dispatch of business that may come before 
the committee. 


The Committee on Transportation submitted its 
report, as follows: 


The first object to which the efforts of the committee 
was directed after the inception of the Association 
in September last was the procuring of a lower rate 
on corm moving to Galveston destined for export than 
was then obtainable, the existing rate at that time be- 
ing 15 cents per hundredweight, and the necessity for 
a reduction being the magnitude of the crop then ready 
to move, to effect which lower rates were indispensable. 
As a result of the representations made at that time to 
the railroad commission and to -the railroads of the 
state a rate of 12% cents per hundredweight on corn, 
exrloads, was made effective between all stations in 
the state, thus making a more sweeping reduction 
than it was at first thought possible to expect, resulting 
in great benefit to all portions of the state and materi- 
ally stimulating the business of the members of this 
Association. For when the difficulties between the rail- 
roads and the committee were finally adjusted the 1214- 
cent rate was again made effective, with unimportant 
changes, and is still in effect. 

The next matter acted upon by the committee was the 
emergency created by the general advance in all rates 
of freight caused by the decision of Judge McCormick 
at Dallas about December 1, 1898. The effect of this 
decision was to immediately raise the 12%4-cent rate 
on corn to Galveston to 20 cents, thereby working great 
hardship on all shippers who had unfilled contracts 
contemplating delivery of corn at Galveston. There 
wis scarcely a member of the Association who was 
not more or less affected in this way. The facts in the 
case were presented by the committee to the railroad 
commission with such force and in such a manner as 
to secure the adoption of a special export rate of 15 
eents on corn to Galveston, which, while it did not take 
the place of the former rate, yet afforded a great meas- 
ure of relief. This special was made effective before 
many shipments had moved under the 20-cent rate and 
some—at least—of the lines have since refunded to 
shippers the charges made on shipments moving in the 
interim to a basis of 15 cents. 

The advance in local rates in Texas at this time 
necessitated a corresponding increase in interstate rates 
and among other changes the rate on oats to Missis- 
sippi River crossings was, effective January 1, 1899, 
advanced to 25 cents per hundredweight; this rate had 
previously been 20 cents. As this advance would have 
practically barred Texas shippers from doing business 
in the southeastern states, the committee took up the 
matter of securing redress and were able to have the 
threatened advance made applicable only to business 
moving to Memphis. Vicksburg and New Orleans 
proper; shipments going beyond these cities were per- 
mitted to be charged only 20 cents to the river. So that 
the danger which was threatened was practically made 
harmless, much to the adyantage of our members. 

In addition to the matters connected with freight 
traffic pure and simple our committee has been success- 
ful in organizing a very successful excursion to Galves- 
ton, which was taken advantage of by many of our 
members without any cost for railroad fare, the ob- 
ject being to enable shippers to personally examine the 
facilities for weighing and handling grain at that port, 
thus deriving much information tending to an increased 
and more profitable business by all. The excursfon 
was also most beneficial in promoting mutual acquaint- 
ance and good feeling among the members, which can- 
not help but prove of permanent value in promoting 
harmony and confidence among the members. 

The committee has also devoted much time and at- 
tention to perfecting arrangements for the excursion 
to the City of Mexico, which will leave Fort Worth 
on May 9. and which will certainly prove most enjoy- 
able to all who can avail themselves of it, besides 
further strengthening the Association by making more 
intimately acquainted all who take the trip. 

The committee wishes to thank the officials of the 
several railroads with whom it has been thrown in 
contact during the prosecution of its labors for the uni- 
form courtesy and attention shown it, and the Hor. 
John H, Reagan and his associates of the railroad com- 
ruission for their kind and valuable assistance. 


The report of the Committee on Insurance fol- 
lowed, as follows: 


In reference to the insurance matter of our Associa- 
tion we desire to report that we completed negotiations 
Tebruary 18, 1899, and the arrangements will enable 
the members of our Association to place their insurance 
with whatever agent, and company they may choose, as 
the reduction secured is for or with all the companies. 
As a means of assisting us in our negotiations with all 
the companies we took the matter up with different 
company representatives, but had in view the securing 


of a general reduction, as we considered this plan 
much more satisfactory to all parties concerned, as it 
would have worked a great hardship and inconvenience 
for our members to have had to place their insurance 
with an agent or company away from their homes, who 
would haye had to send diagrams of their houses in 
such events. By going at the matter in this manner 
We soon got the companies interested and they realized 
that we were in earnest and a conference was sug- 
gested between our committee and a committee of the 
special and general agents, and after some little delay 
and a meeting or two we finally succeeded in getting 
matters arranged in what we considered the best pos- 
sible shape. 

A recent ruling of state officials at Austin to the effect 
that no general agent or special agent of an insur- 
ance company could write business outside of bis 
county shows that we were fortunate in securing the 
general reduction, as if we had secured it through 
che company or general agents, our plans would all he 
knocked out by that ruling, while now we are not dis- 
turbed. Of course we would like to have secured the 
reduction for our members only, but that was entirely 
impracticable, as such discrimination would not be up- 
held or eyen tolerated. So our efforts were for the 
benefit of the grain business, and whether or not a man 
be a member of our Association he gets the benefits of 
our Jabors. While this may look a little hard and 
unjust, yet it may be to our interest, as those outside 
grain men will know it was through the efforts of our 
Association that they receive the benefits. 

Some of our members who are engaged in other busi- 
ness, and expect a reduction on all their property, may 
be disappointed, but the reduction could only be se- 
eured on strictly grain -warehouses, and if there be 
such who are affected the suggestion might be made 
that we could only take care of the grain interest. 

The reductions were promulgated Mebruary 18, and 
every agent in the state received the reduction, and in 
this way the insurance agents will advise our members. 
The reduction is greater than we thought at first we 
would get. ‘The towns are grouped in two classes, that 
is, first and second class cities are rated the same, and 
third and fourth class towns take the same rates, while 
heretofore each took a separate rating. 

Formerly brick warehouses in first-class cities rated 
at 70 cents, and frames at $1.75, and in second-class 
towns bricks rated at 80 cents and frames at $2. Now 
the rate in both first and second ¢lass cities on brick 
warehouses is 70 cents, and on frames $1.25. Formerly 
the rate on bricks in third-class towns was 95 cents, 
and on frames $2.25, and in fourth-class towns on bricrs 
£1.15 and on frames $2.50. Now under the reductio: 
the rate on both classes of towns, that is, third and 
fourth, is on bricks $1.00 and on frames $1.50. This 
is on $100 insurance. You will notice that the reduc- 
tiou in first and third class towns is not near so gre: 
as on second and fourth class towns. The reduction, 
however, will amount to more that way than a genera! 
reduction, as there are very few first and third class 
towns, the larger number being second and fourth class. 

This class is as designated by insurance rating sys- 
tem, and most everyone knows the class of his town 


I’'rom 75 to 90 per cent of the grain warehouses in the 
state are situated in the second and fourth class towns, 
and for this reason our reduction will be larger than 
it appears on its face. These are the basing rates for 
detached buildings. We also secured a reduction of 
25 per cent in charges for exposures of all kinds to 
warehouses. where they are exposed. One of the great- 
est contentions we had was in getting an agreement 
for a reduction on houses where retail business is car- 
ried on, as they desired to. class those as feed stores. 
Such as are retailing from their houses do not get a 
reasonable reduction, and if they will advise the insur- 
ance committee we will see what can be done for them. 

While the reduction on brick houses is not yet very 
much, it must be considered that there are very few 
of that class, the larger majority being of the frame 
class. On the latter class the reductions secured are 
about as follows: In first-class cities a reduction of 
28:4 per cent; in second-class a reduction of 37% per 
cent; in third-class towns a reduction of 88 1-2 per cent, 
and in fourth-class towns a reduction of 40 per cent 
from former rates. 

When you consider that the largest amount of in- 
surance, from 75 to 90 per cent, of the grain ware 
houses are situated in second and fourth class towns, 
you will see that our reduction on frame warehouses 
is something like 40 per cent from the former rates. 

We trust our work has proven satisfactory to mem- 
bers of the Association. Our results have been of a 
suhstantial nature and we feel have been of great benefit 
to this Association. In looking after a matter in which 
so many are interested, it cannot be expected that all 
will be perfeetly satisfied. However, we did the best 
we could under the circumstances. 


The committee on legislation reported that 
while it had been unable to accomplish anything 
in the way of relief of the burdens of the oceu- 
pation tax, it nevertheless desired to explain what 
steps had been taken to place the matter properly 
before the Legislature. The committee, througn 
Chairman H. B. Dorsey of Weatherford, wrote to 
several of the leading grain growing states in the 
United States for copies of their laws imposing 
an occupation tax on grain dealers, with a view 
of going before the committee on reyenue and taxa- 
tion of the Texas Legislature and showing it how 
grain dealers in other states were treated. The 
report showed that no occupation tax was im- 
posed in Iowa, Indiana, Nebraska, Ohio, Kansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, Colorado, Wisconsin and Min- 

When these letters were received we wrote to the 
chairman of the legislative committee on revenue and 


taxation and requested him to advise us when our 
committee could appear before his committee, to ask 


revision of the occupation laws as now applicable to 
grain dealers, or asked him to set a day when his corn- 
mittee would give our committee a hearing. But we 
uever received any reply from him, and’ as we had 
seen published in the Dallas News that owing to the 
recommendation of the goyernor for a law authoriz- 


ing the appointment of a tax commission for the 
adjustment of taxation and the certain pas- 
sege of that law, the present Legislature would 


not in any way consider any changes in the present sys- 
tem, and falling to receive a reply from the chairman 
of the legislative committee on taxation, we of course 
eune to the conclusion that this question of taxation 
would not be considered by this Legislature. 3ut in 
this we were mistaken, and the first'thing we knew we 
saw published in the Dallas News that the revised 
bill on taxation wowd be submitted to the Legislature 
by its committee the following day from its publication, 
and would he considered on that day. 

We then forwarded the letters from the secretaries 
of state to the Hon, H. C. Shropshire, member of the 
Tiouse of Representatives from Parker County, with 
a strong letter to him in behalf of the grain men, and 
requested ‘him to make a strong fight for us in the 
Llouse, as the matter had got beyond where we could 
appear in our own behalf, that is, before the committee 
haying if in charge, and whatever was done then wouli 
have to be done in the House by its members. As the 
records will show, Mr. Shropshire did all he could, hay- 
ing offered an amendment at the proper time to exempt 
grain shippers from the occupation tax. This amend- 
ment was promptly voted down, and he then secured the 
co-operation of the Hon. Ber P. Ayers of Tarrant 
County to offer an amendment to the bill to exempt 
from the operation of the occupation tax all purchases 
made by dealers direct from the farmers or producers, 
and this amendment came very near passing, but was 
finally defeated. Strong speeches in behalf of revision 
of the operation of the occupation tax on grain dealers 
were made by both of these gentlemen, and the letters 
from the several secretaries of state were read before 
the House of Representatives by Mr. Shropshire of 
Parker County. But still we have the occupation tax 
with us, with all of its unjustness and hardships upon 
the grain dealers, which is buf a tax on the grain 
raiser, as all burdens, they say, must go direct to and 
come direct from the producer and consumer. <As 
steted at the outset, while we haye not visibly accom- 
plished anything, we have attempted to show you what 
we haye tried to do, and we will add that since the 
passage of the law by the present Legislature for the 
appointment of a commission on taxation we believe, 
with proper efforts by the Association, if the question 
is pushed before that commission, when appointed, we 
will be able to secure favorable consideration and the 
relief from the burdens of the present unjust occupation 
as applicable to our members. 


The report of the Auditing Committee was of- 
fered and adopted. It was in keeping with 
statement of the secretary. 

Cc. F. Witherspoon, chairman of the Committee 
on grades of oats reported as follows: 


the 


Red rustproof No. 1, to be choice bright, free 
from black or white grains, well cleaned, sound, 
free from other grains and to weigh not less than 
thirty pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 2, to be medium bright, sound, reasonably 
clean, free from other grains, slightly mixed with 
white or black grains and to weigh not less than 
twenty-eight pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 3, to be slightly stained or weather-beaten, 
sound, moderately clean, slightly mixed with black 
or white grains and to weigh not less than twenty- 
six pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 4, to be slightly musty, dirty, damp, light- 
weight or from any other cause unfit td grade as 
No. 3. 

Rejected, to be oats that are hot, wet, musty or 
in a damaged condition. 

Mixed cats to be of same description as above, 
but to admit of a greater mixture of black or whit> 
grains. 

That the Arbitration Committee of the Associatis 
shall pass on the classification of any samples i» 
dispute or who can send samples to members of 
the Association. 

We further recommend that the grades of corn 
and wheat of the Galveston Board of Trade be 
adopted. 

Secretary Crenshaw. then read a paper from 
John &. Bailey, of the Galveston Wharf Company. 
It showed that within the next five 
will export through the port of over 
50,000,000 bushels of grain annually; that the ex- 
port trade of Galveston increase for 
1898 over 1897, and in importance is second only 
to the export trade in cotton at that point; that 
the elevator and exporting facilities of Galveston 
are sufficient for the handling of 50,000,000 busheis 
a year; that there was an increase of some 430,000 
bushels’ storage capacity during the year, the total 


now being 2,750,000 bushels; that the total amount 
of grain shipped in 1898 was 16,055,618 bushels, 
as against 11,445,655 bushels in 1897. There were 
10,690,586 bushels of wheat and 5,865,032 of corn, 
as compared with 7,372,036 bushels of wheat and 
4,073,019 bushels of cern in 1897. The increased 
value of grain exported was about $2,500,000. 
There were 201 full or partial cargoes of grain 


years Texas 


Galveston 


shows an 
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shipped in British vesels during 1898, as against 
149 in 1897. 

Then followed the reading of a number of papers 
by members to whom the several subjects were 
assigned. 

Hach and every one of the papers brought forth 
either approving comment or sharp, quick debate 
on points at issue. The dispatch with which the 
grain men disposed of the business before them 
was the strong feature of the meéting. 

The papers were all read during the afternoon 
session, and this evening another session was held, 
when a committee of six, consisting of J. 'T. Ler- 
ring, L. G. Below, J. T. Stark, J. Howard Ardery, 
i. L. Owens and T. M. lL. Kaufman, was appointed 
to submit resolutions on papers by Messrs. Sleeper 
and Ardery touching the subject, “In the Adjust- 
ment of Shortage Claims Should Destination or 
Shipping Weights Goyern? and Should One Per 
Cent Trade Allowance Rule be Retained and Made 
to Apply?’ 

The committee to draft resolution on the ques- 
tion, “Should the Practice of Making Shipments 
Subject to Inspection and Payable on Arrival be 
Continued?’ veported through Messrs. Werk- 
heiser, Witherspoon, Gribble and Smith to the 
effect that hereafter the members of the Associa- 
tion make shipments subject to demand draft. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, 1, That we, the members of the Texas 
Grain Dealers Association, agree, singly :»nd sey- 
erally, that we will not pay brokers any money 
(as brokers or commision) on any sales made that 
are rejected and not delivered unless shippers or 
sellers have ample proof that goods rejected are 
not up to representation of sellers. In such case 
broker will be expected to use his best efforts to 
adjust differences to the best possible advantage 
of shipper. 

2. That no member of this association pay any 
brokerage or Commission to any party that the 
goods are sold to. 

In the evening a banquet was tendered the yisit- 
ing members and their ladies at Hotel Worth. It 
was a very elaborate affair and was attended Ly 
some of the leading people of the city. It was 
thoroughly enjoyed and the chief topic of conver- 
sation was the coming excursion to the City of 
Mexico. Over one hundred grain men were in at- 
tendance at the banquet. 


SECOND DAYS PROCEEDINGS. 

The grain men were out early next morning, ap- 
parently none the worse for the pleasures of the 
banquet or the hard work of yesterday. They real- 
ized they had much to do and were anxious io 
leave nothing unfinished when they should adjourn 
at evening. 

President Harrison called the meeting to order 
promptly at 9 o’clock, and nearly all the inembers 
were in their seats. 

After the reading of some communications by 
Secretary Crenshaw and the disposal of some rou- 
tine business incident to the meeting, the members 
entered into a discussion of the matter of ship- 
ments subject to inspection and how payable. It 
was finally determined that they should be made 
on demand draft. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Mc- 
Clure of Dallas: 

“Whereas, It is a well-known practice of all termi- 
nal elevators to dock the actual weight of all grain 
received by them four pounds per 1,000, and 

“Whereas, This is manifestly unjust to grain deal- 
ers; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this body that 
said practice should be discontinued and that the 
proper committee or officer be instructed to convey 
the import of this resolution to the said elevators, 
and that the necessary authority be delegated to Said 
committee or officer of this Association to bring to 
bear all proper influences to abate this unfortunate 
state of affairs.” 

Adopted. 

The Auditing Committee recommended, among 
other things, that a standing auditing committee be 
appointed; that the secretary rent an oflice sepa- 
rate from any grain office; that a complete record be 
kept of all meetings, etc., and that the treasurer be 
required to execute a $2,000 bond. 


of officers, which was by ballot, and resulted as 
follows: 

J. P. Harrison of Sherman, re-elected, president. 

Eugene Early of Waco, first vice-president. 

G. J. Gibbs of Clifton. second vice-president. 

BH. H. Crenshaw of Fort Worth, secretary. 

P. T. Andrews of Fort Worth, treasurer. 

The following gentlemen were elected as the 
executive committee: L. G. Below of Pilot Point, 
C. F. Witherspoon of Denton, W. W. Majors of 
Midlothian, J. lL. Cleveland of Cleburne, J. P. Har- 
rison of Sherman, Eugene Harly of Waco aad 
G. J. Gibbs of Clifton. 

Committee on Transportation: W. E. Weikheise, 
Temple; W. O. Brackect, C. IF. Gribble and J. P. 
Harrison, of Sherman. f 

Committee on Insurance: H. B. Dorsey, Weather- 
ford; E. H. MeClure, Dallas. 

Auditing Committee: W. A. Bowie, Weatherrford; 
M. F. Smith, Howe; J. J. Russell, Plano. 

Legislative Committee: J. A. Hughes, Howe; 
H. B. Dorsey, Weatherford; E. H. MeClure, Dallas. 

During the afternoon, after a heated argument, 
a resolution was adopted that the terminal charges 
at Galveston of $1 per car, now charged the ship- 
per, must be paid by the consignee, 

The Committee on Track Charges reported the 
following resolution, which was adopted: 

“Whereas, It has been brought to the attention 
of the Association that some of its members have 
been charged $1 per car trackage on export grain 
going into Galveston; and 

“Whereas, Such charge is of purely a local na- 
ture and should be a charge to the consignee and 
not to the shipper, the same as switching charges 
at interior points; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That exporters bidding for corn to be 
delivered at Galveston be put on notice that mem- 
bers of this Association will not bear said charge 
except by special contract between said exporter 
and the shipper, and that the secretary of the As- 
sociation be instructed to advise all exporters of 
this action.” 

The report of the Executive Committee on the 
conference had with the millers’ executive commit- 
tee on wheat purchases was heard, and after con- 
siderable discussion the agreement between the two 
committees was accepted. 

Another subject freely discussed in this connec- 
tion was that at Galveston the cars were unloaded 
with shovels, and that parties were then in the 
habit of sweeping the cars out with a broom, oft- 
times securing from two to four bushels of wheat 
per car and that this had later been sold in Hous- 
ton. The grain men decided the practice should 
cease. 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. Werk- 
heiser, was adopted: 

“Whereas, It is the custom of terminal elevators 
at Galveston to leave more or less grain in cars by 
not sweeping them, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the secretary of this Association 
request managers of said elevators to have cars 
cleanly swept of grain before removing from eleva- 
tor sink.’ 

A telegram was read to the effect that in the 
litigation of Texas grain dealers with Mississippi 
parties touching attached shipments, mentioned in 
Secretary’s report, the Texas grain men had won 
the case. 

A motion was made to fix the time and place for 
holding the next meeting of the Association, but 
after some discussion this was left to the Hxecu- 
tive Committee. 

The usual votes of thanks to officers were 
adopted, particularly to Secretary Crenshaw for 
his very efficient work. 

The méeting closed in time for the members to 
accept the invitation to visit the Fort Worth Brew- 
ery, one of the largest enterprises in the city, 

After the return to the hotel and the serviug of 
dinner, the members and yisitors began to say 
good-bye, a large number leaving on the excursion 
for the City of Mexico and others departing for 
their homes. 

Those who went on the excursion were: Albert 
Works, G. A. Foote and wife, J. L. White and 
wife, W. 1. Welkheiser and wife, J. V. Olark, 
J. F. Dunaway, W. T. Herrick and wife, J. A. 


The first thing in the afternoon was the election | Jackson and wife, F. W. Jackson, Sam Plummer, 


J. H. Bowman, J. P. Harrison and wife, Cyrus 
Bros., W. A. Bowie, W. R. Bishop, Mrs. Aston, 
Mr. Aston, W. H. Torian, R. J. Williams, J. W. 
Dotson, Dr. Freeman, HE. Schiff, G. B. R. Smith, 
W.R. Fields, J. R. Pennington, T. U. Wingo, J. A. 
Hainlyn. 

There were a few others who went, but who 
signified their intention of going too near train 
time for their names to be obtained. Their special 
cars were carried out on the new “Katy Flyer” 
to Taylor, where they were to be taken “by the 
International & Great Northern Line and the Mexi- 
ean Central to the City of Mexico, stopping at 
different cities en route. The excursion was in 
charge of O. Hightower, traveling passenger ageut 
of the International, and Ernest Muenzenberger of 
the Mexican National. 

The meeting was a most successful one and all 
are pleased with the treatment they have received 
at the hands of the Fort Worth people, and will, 
in all probability, meet there next year. 

The work done at the meeting has been product- 
ive of good and the grain men of Texas now have 
a strong organization. The membership now em- 
braces the following: 


P. T. Andrews & Co., Fort Worth; C. D. Allison, 
ue W. O. Anderson; Vernon; J. Howard Ardrey, 
yodley. 

W. O. Brackett & Co., Sherman: W. H. Bean & Son, 
Howe; Beall & Woodard, Van Alstyne; W. A. Bowie, 
Weatherford; Baker & Chapman, Rio Vista; Pope Beall, 
Lometa; Brandon Hardware Company, Brandon; Bow- 
man & Wall, Plano; H. B. Bilbre, Galveston, Elevatoz 
“B”’: Jno. EH. Bailey, Galveston G. M., Galveston; M. 
P. Bewley, Fort Worth, Anchor Mills; J. B. Brennan 
& Son, Sherman, Hagle Mills. 

hk. H. Crenshaw, Forth Worth; Cannady Peters & 
Fass, Caddo Mills, Texas; Cyrus. Bros., Cleburne; 
Ki. 8. Candler, Merit; Jno. L. Cleveland, Cleburne; 
Corsicana Warehouse Company, Corsicana; Goilins 
County Mill & Elevator Company, McKinney. 

Dillard Bros., Midlothian: H. B. Dorsey, Weather- 
ford; J. HK. Davis, Milford; J. F. Dunaway, Italy; Dia- 
mond Mill Company, Sherman. 

J. F. Edwards, Denton. 2 

W. B. Fields & Co., Howe; Felton Bros., McKinney, 

C. I’. Gribble & Co., Sherman; Gatesville Grain Gom- 
pany, Gatesville; EH. B. Greathouse, Temple; Garrett 
& Tuggle, Troy; Guenther Milling Company, Sau 
Antonio: C. H. Guenther & Son, San Antonio; J. M. 
Cray, Cleburne. ; 

J. A. Hughes of Howe; Howe Grain & Merchandise 
Company, Flowe; W. 'T. Herrick, Whitney; D. T. Her- 
ring, Nocona; J. H. Harrison, Mansfield; N. B. Har- 
rei, Celeste; Hill & Webb, McKinney; Hays Bros., 
Growley; Honaker & Aston, Farmersville; Head & 
Stone, Whitewright; Houston & Prichett, Ector; J. 
G. Hargrave & Son, Brownwood. 

fowa Park j.umber & Grain Company, Iowa Park. 

Jackson & Leatre. Renner. 

Kell & Gibbs, Clifton; J. B. Knetts Grain Company, 
MeKinney; R. S. Kimbrough, Mesquite; J. Kirkpatrick, 
Decatur. 

A. 8. Lewis, Weatherford; Lipscomb-Weatherly Com- 
pany, Grapevine; W. J. Leeper, Denison; Jos. Landa 
Milling Company, New Braunsfel. 

Midlothian Grain Company, Midlothian; A. A. Me- 
Neil, Valley Mills; S. J. McGinnis, Roanoke; McClure 
Conipany & Son, Dallas; W. Marshall & Son, 
Whitesboro; Morton & Co., Farmersville; McAdams 
«& Moore, Greenville; A. Moseley, Quanah; McHlroy & 
Hendricks, Southmayd; W. 8S. Madrey, Amorillo. 

Ralph Ogden. Kopperl; E. L. Owens, Dallas. 

Pittman & Harrison, Sherman: Pilot Point Grain 
Company, Pilot Point; Patrick & Keal, Gainesville; W. 
P. Powell, Bartlett; W. C. Price & Co., Lampasas; J. 
R. Pennington & Co., Ardmore, I. T. 

Ttall & Smith, Fort Worth; MeD. Reil, Stephenville; 
T. J. Reno, St. Joe; J. A. Robey & Co., Hillsboro; J. J. 
Russell & Co., Plano; J. R. Roper, Itasea; C. MeD. 
poping Ours alveston, chief inspector; Jno. R. Ralls, 

tyan, - 

Seley_& Harly, Waco; J. T. Stark, Plano; G. R. 
Smith, Howe; J. A. Stephensen, Alvarado; J. D. Slaw- 
son, Bartlett; E. Schiff & Co., Greenville; Stanacd 
Milling Company, Dallas; Diamond Mill Company. 
Sherman; W. L. Shipp, Rogers; Saigling Milling Com- 
pany, Plano; I. A. Turner, Van Alstyne; Thompson & 
Sleeper, Waxahachie; W. S. Thurston, Nocona; T. W. 
Teague, Galveston, Elevator “A”; Texas Star Flour 
Mills, Galveston. 

J. & E. Umpress, Van Alstyne. 

b. Wiesmann, Muenster; Wichita Grain Company, 
Wichita Falls; W. E. Welkheiser, Temple; W. B. 
Wingo, Wills Point; C. , Witherspoon, Denton; Will- 
iamgson, Blocker & Co., Honey Grove; J. F. Weiser & 
Co., Hico; Webb & Purcell, Alvord; E. Webster, Gal- 
veston, assistant inspector; Webster Bros., Galveston, 
assistant inspector; Benj. Worley, Gatesville Mlour Mill; 
Wm. I. Warren & Co., Berwyn, I. T. 


Charles M. Cottrill, the new president of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, has been agent 
of the Union Line for thirty years. He is a native 
of Vermont, where he was born in 1834. He was 
a schoolmate of Admiral Dewey. He came West 
in 1854, and went to Milwaukee in 1858, where he 
has since been prominently: identified with all the 
business movements of that city. 
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THE MONITOR OAT CLIPPER. 


What is worth doing at all is worth doing well 
is a safe maxim in the conduct of any business. It 
holds true with particular force in the clipping of 
oats, the economy of the process being understood 
as an essential part of doing it well. The clipping of 
oats, which a few years ago was done only in a few 
localities and by a few firms, is now common and 
oat clippers are a part of the equipment of the 
modern elevator. While the rivalry between the 
manufacturers of oat clipping machines has been 
very keen, it has had the usual effect of rivalry, and 
has brought machines of this class to a degree of 
perfection which would have been unknown had 
the demand for such machines been only occasional. 
Hleyator operators well know the success obtained 
by the Monitor Grain Cleaners and the Monitor Oat 
Clipper is considered a worthy companion of this 
line of machines. 

The illustration presented herewith gives a fair 
view of the machine, at least of its exterior. The 
Monitor is built extra strong, and from the arrange- 
ment of air spouts it is capable of carrying an extra 


large shoe on top. This shoe has top and bottom 


it. Of course there is no telling how soon a machine 
wili come up that will cause us to take second place, 
but at present the Monitors are on top.” 

‘The Monitors are manufactured by Huntley Mfg. 
Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. Mr. B. IF’. Ryer is general 
western agent, with his office at 32 Traders’ Build- 
ing, Chicago, Il. 


WHAT SHALL CONSTITUTE A 
CARLOAD OF WHEAT, CORN 
OR OATS? 


[From a paper read by A. S. Lewis of Weatherford, 
Texas, at the annual meeting of the Texas Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association,held at Fort Worth, May 8-9, 1899. ] 
one that interests the entire 
and all of its patrons, and is one that 
is likely to have many interpretations. The dealer 
who sells. short feels that the minimum weight 
on the roads within the territory from which the 
grain moves constitutes a carload. The dealer 
who sells long, and prices decline, feels that the 
marked capacity of the car in which the grain 
moves constitutes a carload. 
tween these two extremes have their own interpre- 


This subject is 
Association 


THE MONITOR OAT CLIPPER. 


screens, and operators consider it quite a feature | tation according to the advance or decline of grain 


of the machine, as it not only removes much foul 
stuff from the oats, but is a safeguard, by prevent- 
ing pieces of iron, bolts, nuts, ete., which are so 
often found in grain, from going to the interior or 
working part of the machine, with the resultant 
damage. 

The interior working parts of the machine con- 
sist of a cylinder arranged with beaters and car- 
riers, revolving with a slotted case. The beaters 
are of high-grade steel, the carriers of malleable 
iron. The ease is cast iron. This iron is a peculiar 
mixture of several well-known brands blended to- 
gether to produce a tough and extremely hard iron, 
without being too brittle. This mixture is chilled 
in casting, and hence the case can be considered 
extra strong and durable. On close inspection the 
machine appears to be extra well built, finished off in 
a first-class manner, none of the minor details of 
workmanship being neglected. 

A representative of the manufacturers in a recent 
eall on us said: “No expense has been spared to 
make the Monitor Oat Clipper not only the most 
durable machine, but the most economical machine 
to operate. The success that the machine has met 
with has simply been phenomenal. There is hardly 
a modern elevator to-day but is using the ma- 
chines, and operators are very enthusiastic in their 
praise. We have a special made case that is the 
‘result of months of study and experimenting, In 


oat clippers the machine with the best arranged case 
will produce the best results, and we know we have 


after it is sold. 

A great many controversies arise from the fact 
that no fixed standard has been adopted. When 
no particular weight has been agreed to, the lati- 
tude of the controversy may be extended from the 
minimum weight of the grain tariff to the capacity 
of the car. It is very important that the Associa- 
tion fix a standard and settle this question and 
publish the decision so that hereafter no member 
of the Association or its patrons will be imposed 
upon by shippers taking advantage of the market. 

In my opinion the buying and selling by the 
bushel should be discontinued. All sales should 
be by the hundred pounds. The standard bushel 
of different states varies, while a pound is the 
same the world over. In buying or selling both 
parties should agree as to the exact amount of 
purchase or sale, and thus avoid any chance of a 
controversy. I feel satisfied that some standard 
should be adopted at this meeting, and a “happy 
medium” «between the minimum and maximum 
earload should be adopted. 

The minimum ear of corn according to the Rail- 
road Commission of the state of Texas is 24,- 
000 pounds, while the minimum carload of wheat, 
oats and other grain is designated by the same 
authority as 20,000 pounds. I think that 30,000 
pounds of wheat, corn or oats, when sales are 
made by the carload, should constitute a carload; 
and I would suggest that this Association adopt this 


And the dealers be- | 


1 e . : 
the Association, as you can have no rule without 


a penalty, rule that when the shipper puts in more 
than 10 per cent above the standard adopted by 
the Association as a carload, on a sale made on 
basis of a carload, and the buyer protests, the 
buyer shall have the right to hold the amount 
above the adopted standard weight of a carload, 
subject to the order of the shipper, the same to be 
settled for on the basis of the market at the time 
the shipment was made; provided, the buyer may 
handle. the overplus; but in the event he cannot, 
he be authorized to store the same for the account 
of the shipper; and that in shipments of less than 
designated weight of a carload, when the buyer 
protests, the shipper shall pay to said buyer the 
difference between the prices at which the grain 
was purchased and the market price on the day 
shipment was made. 


MEETING OF GRAIN DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF SOUTH- 
EASTERN IOWA. 


Through the invitation of the Iowa Cential Rail- 
road, the Grain Dealers’ Association of Southeast- 
ern Iowa bade a temporary adieu to its own state 
and held its regular monthly mecting at Peoria, 
Ill, on April 17. About 50 dealers arrived in a 
special car at 8 p. m., and were met at the Union 
Station by a deputation of Peoria grain dealers 
and taken immediately to the National Hotel. After 
supper was served the Association convened in the 
assembly room. 


The meeting was called to order by Vice-President 
J. A. Baxter of Mt. Union, Iowa, at 9 p. m. After 
the reading of the minutes of the last meeeting by 
Secretary EH. L. MeCluvkin of Morning Sun, Lowa, 
it was moved that the regular. business of the 
Association be postponed until the following morn- 
ing and that the members listen to addresses by 


members of the Peoria Toard of Trade. 
Robert ©. Grier, secretary of the Peovia Board 
of ‘Trade, welcomed the dealers, and, in a few 


‘words, expressed the pleasure felt by the Peoria 


dealers in securing the meeting of the Iowa 
Association in their city. He spoke upon the ex- 
cellent geographical situation of Peoria as a grain- 
receiving point, and alluded to the fact that it 
stood second in the amount of oats handled and 
in the amount of corn and third, 
In closing he extended a cordial invitation to the 
Iowa dealers to meet with the Board at 11 o'clock 
on the following morning. 

It was moved to accept the invitation and visit 
the Board of Trade at the hour named. 

B. Warren Jr. spoke of the rapid growth of the 
Iowa Association and of the interest which he felt 
in its success. He thought that the organization 
would prove of great benefit to the dealers, and 
he had already observed that there was more har- 
mony among the members since the Association 
had been formed. On behalf of the 
the Benevolent Order of Elks he extended 
invitation to the members of tbe 
visit their club rooms make 
while in the city. 

J. N. Tittemore, general freight 
Iowa Central Railread, said: I 
with you this evening. The methods of your As- 
sociation appeal to me. Since the formation of the 
Association there is very much less discord than 
formerly, and the railroads are working together 
with the dealers to secure reasonable rates. A 
transportation company is a public agent and 
should be a help to the dealer. I put the markets 
of Peoria and Chicago on the same basis and will 
always make our rates to Peoria reasonable, re- 
gardless of the policy of other roads. I will refuse 
to furnish cars to scoop-shovel men when I have 
eorrect information regarding them. 

It was moved that a vote of thanks be extended 
to the Iowa Central Railread for ex 
tended to the Association in question of transpor- 
tation. Carried. 

C. P: Rerbach, 
BiaGis kee & N- 
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the improvement in the conditions of the trade in 
Southeastern Iowa since the formation of the As- 
sociation. 

Short addresses were made by C. C. Miles of 
Peoria, R. A. Jordan of Burlington, Iowa; H. F. 
Sampson of Washington, lowa; and J. A. Cunning- 
ham of Washington, Lowa. 

The secretary read the following letter from the 
general freight agent of the Rock Island road: 
Mr. E. L. McClurkin, Secretary and ‘Treasurer 

Grain Dealers’ Association, Morning Sun, Iowa. 

Dear Sir:—Replying to your letter of the 4th 
inst., I have no definite idea of the purpose and 
object of your Association. However, our company 
is in sympathy with any organization that will 
tend to unify the interests of the grain dealers and 
railroads, whose interests are mutual, and to this 
extent you will have our hearty coiperation. 

Yours truly, hr. M. DAY, 
Gen. Frt. rota ey alte RS 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Art, (Catto. 


After a number of short speeches from different 
members of the Association, expressive of the good 
work which was being accomplished, the meeting 
adjourned until the following morning. ‘ 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

The meeting was called to order by Vice-Presi- 
dent Baxter at 8:30 a. m. The secretary read the 
constitution and by-laws submitted by the com- 
mittee appointed at the last meeting. After some 
discussion the constitution was adopted as read. 

The preamble to the constitution reads as follows: 
“We, the undersigned, being regularly engaged in 
the buying and selling of grain, in Southeastern 
Iowa, and recognizing the necessity of a Grain 
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J. M. Quinn & Co.; A. G. Tyng, of Tyng, Hall & 
Co. 

President J. A. Carden was unable to attend the 
meeting on account of illness. 

The “American Elevator and Grain Trade” was 
represented by John IE. Bacon. 

Railroads were well represented, there being pres- 
ent, J. N. Tittemore, general freight agent of the 
Iowa Central; C. P. Rorbach, traveling freight 
agent for the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern 
Railway; M. Law, traveling freight and passenger 
agent of the Burlington & Western and Burlington 
& Northwestern railroads. 


After the adjournment at 11 a. m., the dealers, in 
accordance with the invitation of Secretary Grier, 
visited the Peoria Board of Trade, They were hos- 
pitably received by the Board of Trade members. 
Frank Baker, president of tlhe Board, in a short 
uddress, made the Association welcome, and re- 
ferred to the pleasant dealings and satisfactory 
business relations which existed between the grain 
dealers of Southeastern Iowa and the Peoria com- 
merchants. Vice-President Baxter re- 
sponded for the Iowa dealers, and thanked the 
members of the Board for the many courtesies 
shown them during their stay in Peoria. The 
gathering then became informal and the rest of 
the morning was spent in social and business in- 
tercourse. 

Among the dealers present were: William Stelter, 
Mediapolis; G. H. Carter, Pekin; A. 1). Hayes, 
Wayland; J. A. Baxter, Mt. Union; E. L: McClurkin, 


mission 


able to provide good security. Having appointed 
these agents, the government should proceed grad- 
ually to buy cargoes afloat through them, in single 
‘argoes and small quantities, so as not to upset the 
trade. When bought, the wheat should be stored 
in the hands of independent warehouse owners or 
dock companies of standing under warrants, 
which warrants would be paid for and held for 
the government by the agents of the Bank of 
England. The agents would be bound by 
their engagement to use or sell a certain propor- 
tion of this grain in store, in such quantities as 
should insure the gradual and continuous delivery 
of the old and storage of the new wheat, so that 
the grain in store may be always in first-class 
condition. Warrants for the old wheat would be 
delivered to the agent in exchange for warrants for 
wheat ex-ship, so that as he imported cargoes for 
his own use he could deliver them over to the 
warehousemen in exchange for fresh warrants, 
which could be handed to the bank. This scheme, 
Mr. Mullins is free to confess, is, in his opinion, 
workable at a cost of $5,000,000 per annum to se- 
eure a reserve of 10,000,000 bushels. 


CARMAN, MANITOBA. 


Carman, Manitoba, is the terminus of a branch 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, running south 
about twelve miles from Klm Creek. It has a pop- 
ulation of about 1,000 and a number of old and sub- 
stantial business houses, for Carman, it seems, is 
one of the oldest settlements in Manitoba. 


Dealers’ Association, do hereby associate ourselves 
in an organization, the object of which will be the 
protection of its members from arbitrary freight 
rates, shortage in weights, and unjust inspection, 
and for the furtherance of that purpose ‘ve hereby 
establish this constitution.” 

Article I provides: “This Association shall be 
knowt as the Grain Dealers’ Association of South- 
eastern Iowa.” 

Article Il provides that “No person or jitm shail 
be admissible to membership in this Association 
except grain dealers who conduct a regular and 
steady business in the buying and seiling of grain.” 

Article VI, Sections 1 and 2, are: 

Section 1. Any grain dealer desiring to join 
this Association may be admitted by the consent 
of the majority of the governing committee, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Association at its next 
regular meeting. 

Sec. 2. The membership fees for joining this As- 
sociation shall be a certified check for $50, payable 
to the treasurer of the Association, and 33 annual 
dues for each station. Dues may be paid in three 
equal installments. : 

A general discussion followed regarding means 
to be used to induce the grain dealers along the 
Rock Island Railroad to join the Association. 

It was moyed that a vote of thanks be extended 
to the members of the Peoria Board of ‘frade, the 
Benevolent Order of Elks, and to B. Warren Jr., 
for their courteous reception and treatment during 
their short stay in the city. The meeting then ad- 
jonrned. 

NOTES THE MUBETING. 

From St. Louis a delegation of one—R. L. For- 

rester, of Forrester Bros. 


OF 


The following Peoria commission men attended 
the meeting: B. Warren Jr., of Warren & Go.; 
P. B., C. C. and P. B. Miles, of P. B. & G. CG. Miles: 
Franklin Hall, of Kaston & Go.; George Breier, of 


A ROW OF GRAIN ELEVATORS AT CARMAN, MANITOBA. 


Morning Sun; M. C. Berry. Ollie; Williain Butler, 
Morning Sun; J. A. Cunningham, Washington; D. C. 
Kilgore, West Chester; H. F. Samson, Washing- 
ton; W. H. Morehead, Mediapolis; Robt. Foster, 
Mediapolis; H. W. Van Dyke, Winfield; J. 1. Ken- 
nel, Fremont; H. Kk. Smith, Olds; A. L. Duncan, 
Oakville; W. S. Otto, Wapello; BE. J. Dunham, 
Oakyille; H. KB. Davison, Wapelio; J. D. Ogden, 
Martinsburg: L. G. Duncan, Seaton, Ill.; B. F. Van 
Dyke, Winfield; J. A. Duncan, Oakville; Nero Og- 
den, Oskaloosa; H. B. Shelledy, Fremont; H. F. 
Shotts, Keota; H. A. Miller, Packwood; Joseph Bar- 
ton, Chas. ye, Mt. Union; Chas. Riefe. 
Sperry; L. J. Lewis, Ainsworth: D. K. Unsicker, 
Fremont, 


Roscoe; 


BRITISH GRAIN RESERVES. 


The specter which is always present to the timid 
among English jingos is the terror of starvation 
during time of war, so that during the past few 
years the country has never been given an entire 
rest in the discussion of ways to protect “tli 
seagirt island” against that danger. The plan of 
having the government build elevators and fill them 
with wheat has now been about talked to death; as 
has also the kindred plan of haying the goyern- 
ment contract with certain grain merchants to 
keep a certain surplus on hand. 

But still another plan is now proposed which 
seems at first flush to be different, of course, from 
the others, but a difference without a distinction. 
The author of this new project is J. H. Mullins of 
Cardiff, Wales, whose plan is substantially the 
following: He would have the government appoint 
agents at the different ports in the United King- 
dom, selecting them from among the merchants 
and millers who are actually engaged in the corn 
trade. They should be men of standing, and 


It is a wheat country, of course, and the import- 
ance of Carman as a grain town is best stated 
graphically by reference to the picture of the flour 
mill and row of grain elevators, which is reproduced 
here through the courtesy of the Commercial of 
Winnipeg. The farmers trading at Carman are said 
to be richer and more prosperous than the average 
in Manitoba; but, then, many of them have been lo- 
cated at this settlement for more than twenty years 
and have accumulated considerably more wealth 
than their later neighbors in Manitoba. 


A BUSHEL OF OATS. 


Whle the legal weight of a bushel of oats is 32- 
pounds in nearly all the states, a bushel of oats va- 
ries in trade circles according to circumstances, this 
applying particularly to retail feed houses and farm- 
ers and dairymen who buy in large quantities in the 
big cities, says the Orange Judd Farmer, When 
oats are sold without special agreement defining the 
amount which is to go to make up a bushel, 32 
pounds is the recognized staudard. But in many 
instances oats are sold 9n the various produce ex- 
changes of the country according to condition; hght 
weight or chaffy lots on the basis of perhaps 25 to 
28 pounds to the bushel, while very heavy oats, or 
such as are clipped, at the rate of 36 to 40 pounds 
to the bushel. In other words, a carload of oats 
when shipped to the country retail dealer or feeder 
may be billed at the rate of 82 pounds to the bushel, 
that running especially heayy they wegh 4 pounas 
and upon weighing ihe oats it may be determine. 
to the bushel, and in consequence there is an appar- 
ent shortage in the delivery. 


Baltimore’s exports for April included 884,544 
bushels of corn, 4,202,085 bushels of wheat, 94,285 
bushels of rye and 183,446 bushels of oats. 
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THE ADAMS WAGON UNLOADER 
AND GRAIN ELEVATING 
OUTFIT. 


To those of our readers who “crib” quantities of 
ear corn for storage, or operate ‘flat houses,’”’ or 
handle grain at small country railroad stations 
where they have not or do not wish to lock up 
money permanently in an elevator building, or to 
those who at some stations follow the scoop-shoyel 
method of unloading wagons. either for loading 
ears directly or for filling storage bins, or who 
may have need of a device for transferring grain 


from car to ear, the Adams Self-Contained Grain 4- 


Elevating Outfit, with Automatic Wagon Unloading 
Attachment, which we illustrate on this page, will 
be of interest. 

There has been a steadily growing demand on 
the part of the grain trade for a comparatively 
inexpensive and practical device of this kind, which 
this outfit seems to fill perfectly. Aside from 
such uses as above suggested, may also be men- 
tioned others. For illustration, much of the grain 
handled by grain dealers through regular elevators 


VIEW NO. 1. SHOWING MACHINE SET FOR BUSINESS. 


could be transferred direct. from the farmers’ 
wagons to railroad cars, in many cases to the con- 
venience and economy of the dealer. Grain com- 
panies who operate a line of country houses fre- 
quently suffer fire losses at some of these sta- 
tions, and though the insurance carried may cover 
the plant and contents, yet the stoppage, with tem- 
porary loss of business incident thereto, is some- 
times serious and may be avoided by always hay- 
ing in readiness one of these outfits, which can 
be quickly forwarded to such a station, and thus 
enable business to proceed as usual while rebuild- 
ing. 

On the opening up of new sections of country 
by new railroad lines, the grain dealer is about 
the first “missionary” among the farmers, and a 
small investment in one of these outfits, with suf- 
ficient “working capital’ to buy and ship grain, 
enables him to commence grain shipping promptly; 
and it is a much lighter financial proposition than 
that incident to locking up capital in a perma- 
nent building before trade deyelopments warrant 
it. 

With one man and a horse, or small engine, to 
operate it, this outfit, with its automatic wagon- 
unloading device, will unload and elevate wagon 


loads of ear corn or any kind of small grain as 
‘rapidly as three to five minutes each, and with 
practically no manual labor. 

It will load cars from end to end without a shov- 
eler inside the car, and a row of two or three ears 
on track alongside of it can be loaded by merely 
changing the delivery spout from one car to an- 
other to agree with the kind of grain the farmer’s 
wagon contains; or if set at the center of a corn 
crib forty feet long, it will fill the crib from end 
to end. These are a part of the interesting fea- 
tures of this outfit. 

View No. 1 shows the outfit complete with horse 
power, set for business, with its receiving hopper 
tilted: forward to admit of the wagon driving to 
position for unloading. The loaded wagon stands 
on the ground level and does not have to be 
“dumped,” or backed to position. The automatic 
power grain shoveling device does the unloading. 

View No. 2 shows the wagon in position for un- 
loading, with the receiving hopper thrown back so 
as to hopper the tail end of the wagon box. The 
operator easily handles the combined grain shovel 
or ear corn fork, pulling it back to any desired 
point in the length of the wagon box, and the 


VIEW NO. 2. 


VIEW NO. 3. 


instant he gives a little slack to the traction rope 
the shovel with its load automatically moves to 
the tail of the box and discharges the grain (or 
ear corn) into the receiving hopper of the elevator 
and automatically stops. The operation is re- 
peated until wagon box is empty. The receiving 
hopper, which is ‘counterbalanced’ and easy to 
handle, is then tipped forward to receive the next 
wagon. 

View No. 3 shows the elevating machine loaded 
for transportation over country roads. 'Che horse 
power may be loaded on the same trucks with 
the elevator. 

A nicely illustrated circular describing the me- 
chanical details of this outfit and prices of same 
can be obtained from the makers, the BD. H. Pease 
Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce on May 


. 8 filed a protest against the order of the New York 


underwriters that oats must be exported in bags 
on full grain cargo ships. It is contended that this 
order will prohibit the export of oats, the increase 
in the cost of freight and of bagging being equal 
to 6 per cent of the market price of the oats. 


SHOWING 


NEW ELEVATOR AT NEWPORT 
NEWS. . 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Elevator at Newport 
News, of which considerable has been said in the 
papers during the past month, will be built this 
season from plans and specifications by John §&. 
Metcalf & Co. of Chicago. This house, which will 
be erected on Pier No. 8, will be 101 feet wide, 258 
feet long and 62 feet to top of bin story, giving 3 
total capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. The power 
house will be 110x45 feet in size, with steel plate 
stack. Water tube boilers will in all probability be 
used. 

The plant will have a belt conveyor system con- 
sisting of two conveyors each 1,600 feet long, one cf 
whie’ will have a loading capacity of 8,000 bushels 
per } pur and the other 20,000 bushels. The galleries 


SHOWING WAGON IN POSITION FOR. UNLOADING, 


LOADING MACHINE READY FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


will be of steel. There will be ten elevator legs, two 
cleaners and garners and scales tor weighing up 
to 1,400 bushels. In the cupola there will be two 
belt conveyors with a handling capacity of 15,000 
lishels per hour. These conveyors will be arranged 
to run in either direction the full length of the house. 
There will be five basement conveyors so arranged 
that grain can be taken from any bin at will and 
shipped without interfering with the unloading of 
ears. Furthermore, the plant is so designed that 
additional belt conveyors may be put in at any time. 
The entire plant will be driven by electrical ma- 
chinery. 


Local feed agents in Western Pennsylvania towns 
report liberal sales, but complain that the profit for 
commission men is not what it once was, owing to 
the fact that many of the western elevator firms 
doing business in that territory and line now sell 
direct to the consumers. 

Among recent laws made for Minnesota is one 
providing that after a railroad company has once 
put into effect and maintained for 60 days rates on 
grain, flax, coal, lumber or live stock, it may. not in- 
crease this rate without first obtaining a written 
order to that effect from the railroad commission, 
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The next quarterly meeting of the Grain 
Dealers’ Union of Southwestern Iowa and 
Northwestern Missouri will be held at the 
Summit House, Creston, on Thursday, June 8, 
beginning at 2:30 o'clock. If necessary an 
evening meeting will be held. 


Russian methods of bulling wheat prices lack 
novelty. No matter what the crop prospects 
are, a doleful tale always comes from Odessa. 
The uniformity of the thing is what has bred 
suspicion, and now the only crop news from 
that locality that receives credence is what 
happens to be disinterested. 


The Michigan legislature has been working 
on a bill for a law to abolish “future;’ trading 
in grain and stocks in that state. Pingreeism 
has its good points; but its weakness is the 
liability of its friends to break out with a rash 
at the wrong spot. This bill would seem to be 
one of those amusing “breaks.” 


The story is going the round of the floors 
that a Chicago plunger fished up the last $20 
note and investing in privileges won out $100,- 
000 within a few weeks, and lost half of it again 
in half the time. Whereupon the wise man who 
looks on observed that: “The speculative road 
is crowded with the ‘bones of plungers”—and 
bulls? 


A British grain dealer has taken the trouble 
to call on Secretary of Agriculture Wilson at 
Washington and institute a general kick on the 
careless inspection of grain at the various ship- 
ping centers in the United States. Of course 
the Secretary was not able to do anything 
further than let it be known to the public that 
dissatisfaction exists abroad over inspection. 


Possibly the best way to conserve the interests 
of our foreign grain trade would be to have 
the national standards proposed some years 
ago by Senator Sherman, not to supplant local 
grades or inspection [but as a basis for trans- 
actions in the export trade, inspection to be 
made only on demand. 


LOOK IT OVER. 


The present issue of the “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade,” with its sixty pages of matter 
covering pretty generally the whole field of 
grain handling activities, is the largest that has 


been issued in this journal’s seventeen 
years’ history. It is a fitting culmination 
in the most prosperous year it has en- 


joyed, the year of the largest growth in size, 
subscriptions and in trade patronage. A year 
ago we indulged in retrospect and prophecy 
to the extent of promising steady improve- 
ment. A comparison of the issues of the past 
twelve months with those of any previous year 
will show that these promises have been re- 
deemed. That our efforts have been appre- 
ciated is shown by that most infallible of all 
barometers, the subscription list. We can only 
reiterate our determination to make this journa! 
indispensable to the trade, believing, as we said 
a year ago, that in this way we can best 
reciprocate the unflagging support which the 
trade has extended to this paper. Look over 
this issue. Isn’t it worth your while and money 
to be a regular subscriber and reader? 


REMINISCENCE AND CONTRAST. 


It hardly seems possible that a year ago the 
Leiter deal was in full swing with its accom- 
panying excitement on and off the Board of 
Trade. On May 10 a year ago wheat reached 
the top notch, $1.85. Inside of a week it had 
sold down 50 cents a bushel, but most people 
thought that the decline augured some shrewd 
move on the part of Leiter and ‘his brokers. On 
June 13 the deal collapsed utterly. It was the 


biggest thing ever engineered on the exchanges | 


in this country and by no means the worst thing 
that ever happened. It introduced an element 
of life that had long been absent from the grain 
trade. It showed that grain could be pulled out 
of the rut of low prices in which it had been run- 
ning for years. The general verdict at the time 
was that it was a bad thing for Leiter, pere et 
fils, but a good thing for the trade. 

On what might be called the anniversary of 
the deal, the course of events on the Chicago 
Board of Trade presented a vefy marked con- 
trast with the scenes of excitement and plung- 
ing witnessed a year ago. Wheat hugged the 
7o-cent mark. In spite of an abundance of raw 
material in the way of market reports, trade was 
lifeless. It is said that one intrepid bull un- 
loaded a line of 1,500,000bushels of wheat piece- 
meal because the market was not going his way, 
scoring a loss of $293.75 on a trade representing 
a nominal value of a million dollars. Just con- 
trast that sort of an operation with a market 
jumping from one to twenty cents a day and you 
have the difference between this year and last. 
There is no moral connected with this tale. 
a month or so it is quite possible the Board may 
be a seething caldron; but just now it is boil- 
ing very gently indeed. 


In 


BUNCOMBE CROP REPORTS. 


The “American Elevator and Grain Trade” 
has called attention more than once to the 
“previousness,” to call it by no harsher name, 
of many of the crop reports. It is not long 
since that we quoted an estimate of the spring 
wheat crop, compiled by an enthusiast who 
didn’t let a little thing like the fact that none of 
the crop was yet sown interfere with his esti- 
mate. An instance of this sort of thing, its 
source and effects, is given by Pope & Eck- 
hardt Co. of this city, who, on May 9, said: 

The state officials of Nebraska published a report 
a few. days ago, that the corn planting in that 
state would be eight million acres, or one million 
more than last year, and that the crop would prob- 
ably be 320 million bushels. 

Now, what do you think of state officials who 
will figure out an average of 40 bushels of corn 
to the acre on eight millions of acres, before the 
crop has been one-half planted? 

It has got to be the fashion (arising largely from 
state pride) to issue the most ridiculous and most 
extravagant figures that have a depressing effect 
on the markets of this country, but more especially 
upon those of Europe. The foreign dealers think 
that the American habit is to underestimate their 
crops, and therefore, when these big figures about 
a probable crop are issued, before the crop is 
planted, the foreigners generally add about 25 
per cent to such an estimate, and then conelude 
that as corn is to be so plenty in the future, they 
will be indifferent about buying it now. 

Last year not a little mischief was done by 
the rose-colored estimates of the wheat crop. 
Large as it was, the foreigner thought it still 
larger. It seems to be our misfortune that 
press reports of the crops run to extremes. 
The growing wheat or corn is very generally 
either “ruined” or is going to be a “bumper.” 
One cannot help wondering occasionally where 
the fair average crops come from with which 
the country is generally blessed, for in crop 
matters it is rarely either feast or famine. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SHORT- 
AGES. 


The Canadian Pacific has taken a stand on 
the shortage question that seems not unreason- 
able. Ina letter to the secretary of the Toronto 
Board of Trade the general-freight agent says: 

“The company will undertake to guarantee 
to deliver to barges at Montreal, or to ocean 
steamships, if the grain is loaded direct from 
elevator to steamer, the exact quantity of grain 
received at Owen Sound, but will not be re- 
sponsible for any shortages in the outturn 
from the barges to the ocean vessels at Mont- 
real; the delivery from our elevators of the 
same quantity received at Owen Sound to be 
considered final as far as this company is con- 
cerned. On shipments of all-rail grain we will 
deliver to barges or to steamers, if alongside 
elevators, the quantity received from the cars, 
but will not assume any responsibility for sub- 
sequent shortages.” 

This seems to mean that the road will be re- 
sponsible for grain delivered to it and handled 
by it until up to delivery to other parties. This 
is undoubtedly what American law, at least, 
would require of carriers, were shippers to in- 
sist upon their legal rights. 

It would seem as if the grain dealers’ associa- 
tions could profitably take up this question of 
the bill of lading and work it to final issue. 
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The resources of an association would be am- 
ple, while the moral effect of an association’s 
action should ‘be enough to protect the indi- 
vidual in whose name the action must begin 
from unfair treatment, should the defendant 
road or roads feel inclined to punish the in- 
dividual. ; 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORTS. 


The government crop report, having been 
generally bearish of late, has been the subject 
of not a little adverse criticism, especially by the 
farmers of the Northwest, who have not, per- 
haps, been getting as much for their wheat as 
they had expected or hoped. There is, ot 
course, no doubt that the collection of the sta- 
tistics upon which the report is based might be 
improved, chiefly in the way of multiplying the 
number of correspondents; but, as our “com- 
municated” department this month would seem 
to indicate, however imperfect the report may 
be, the grain trade at least is not prepared to 
indorse the demand of the big farmers’ meet- 
ing at Fargo, N. D., which recently declared for 
its abolition. The crop report certainly serves 
the purpose of giving an approximation of the 
condition of things which is beneficial to all in- 
terested in agricultural products, and as such an 
approximation is bound to issue from some- 
where in response to a demand for it, the effort 
of the trade and the farmers should be toward a 
betterment of the report rather than toward its 
abolition. 


THE REAL THING IN WHEAT 
PRICES. 


The habitual speculator, like the seasoned 
patron of the turf, is either the devotee of some 
“system” for beating the game and being a 
sure winner or nurses the delusion (for such it 
is) that some such system is possible. It has 
been reserved for a Minneapolis man, however, 
to discover and promulgate the scientific basis 
of wheat prices. It is not so stated, but the 
reader can readily assume that the discoverer 
is the seventh son of a seventh son and born 
with a caul; possibly with gall also. 

In one of the numerous psychic magazines of 
the day the writer states that he became con- 
vinced from examining wheat prices day by 
day back to January 1, 1877, that “the sup- 
posed law of supply and demand, visible sup- 
ply, etc., has little real influence upon the price 
of wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade.” 
Liverpool cables, crop reports, etc., are mere 
“blinds to catch the unsuspecting” and ‘“‘un- 
worthy of any serious consideration.” Tips are 
so commonly false that it is pretty safe to play 
against them. What is the real thing then? 
How can one judge whether the wheat market 
is going up or down? Here you have it. Just 
listen: ' 


The high months of each year follow the aspects 
of the earth to Jupiter and Mars. The changes of 
each week follow the motion of the moon, accord- 
ing to the strength it occupies at the changes, and 
mostly whether it is north or south latitude, and a 
great deal also depends upon the position and as- 
pects of Mercury for the weekly changes. The 
daily variations, also the hourly changes, depend 
on the motion of the moon in latitude and declina- 
tion. Mercury and the moon both north are very 
powerful, but when in south they are of little im- 
portance, and usually breaking the market. Mars 
while in north latitude acts very powerful when in 
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aspect to the earth or Jupiter in bulling the market, 
but usually breaking it when he is south. Venus 
seems to be of little importance in speculation, par- 
ticularly in the wheat market, however strong she 
may be in other markets. 

So drop your broker a postal to discontinue 
his daily or weekly advices. Swear off on read- 
ing the papers. Stop the time-honored ques- 
tion to the granger, “how’s crops?” lock up 
your elevator and subscribe for the gentleman’s 
monthly forecast. Only $1 per month, sent 
sealed to any address. The only wonder is that 
a_prophet loaded with so much valuable infor- 
mation should be willing to peddle it out at 
such a paltry price. But as for the system, it 
speaks for itself. It may not be the only one, 
but it is probably about as reliable as any 
other, always excepting the time-honored one 
of tossing a cent. 


PAYABLE ON DEMAND SHIP- 
MENTS. 


The somewhat sensational statement recently 
appearing in a certain Louisville paper that the 
Southern Grain Association is in a bad way be- 
cause of “trouble brewing” between the associa- 
tion and a certain Kentucky distilling com- 
pany is wholly gratuitous and untrue, as 
we have the best of authority for stating; 
for the reason that the Association and the 
company named have had no business _rela- 
tions whatever, and can have none, Kentucky 
being expressly exempt from the operation of 
the Association rules. Cincinnati dealers have 
reported occasional instances of “balking” at 
the “pay on delivery” rule of the Association by 
buyers in the South, but the instances are rare, 
and the Southern Association is flourishing. 
And now that the Texas Association also has 
taken up the same question and has adopted a 
resolution to put the same rule to make all ship- 
ments by its members “subject to demand 
draft,” such of the receiving trade in the South 
as are now making objections to the rule wiil 
have to “come down” or go out of business. 
This reform is timely and rational; and as real 
reforms never go backward, and are never more 
than temporarily checked, so this reform will 
become an established trade custom sooner or 
later in all parts of the South as it is in the 
north. 


THE WICHITA SUIT. 


The action begun in the Federal Court at 
Wichita by Caldwell & Stevens of Wichita 
against the A., T. & S. Fe and G. & C. railroad 
companies and the Richardson Grain Company 
of Chicago, based upon an allegation of dis- 
crimination by the railroad in favor of the Rich- 
ardson company to the extent of 2 to 3 cents 
per bushel, may prove a most important one, if 
carried to a final decision. 

This question of discrimination is the kernel 
of all injustice in railway rates. If rates were 
stable and charged without favoritism, while 
they might be extortionate, business would 
nevertheless adjust itself to them; but under the 
circumstances so long as discriminations obtain 
the favorites grow rich, while those without the 
favors sooner or later are, as the Wichita par- 
ties allege they are, “driven out of business” by 
them. A certain well-known writer on indus- 
trial topics has said that if the secret of the great 
fortunes now so rapidly made in commerce 


| taken place. 


could be laid bare, it would in nearly all in- 
stances be found tobe “the special favor of the 
transportation lines.” - Whether this be true or 
not, certainly the recipients of the favors of dis- 
crimination of the character complained of by 
Caldwell & Stevens have an advantage over 
their competitors which neither capital nor 
business methods, habits or abilities can equal- 
ize. 

The Wichita case, going as it does to the root 
of such a proposition, will be watched with in- 
terest in its progress through the courts. The 
method of proving the allegations of the bill will 
be especially interesting. 


HOLDERS OF STORAGE RECEIPTS 
NOT SPECIAL CREDITORS. 


Judge Fisk at Grand Forks is likely to “get 
himself disliked” by critical farmers through his 
decision recently rendered in a case against the 
North Dakota Milling Company. When that 
company failed, the farmers having wheat in 
storage sought to have themselves made 
“special creditors,” on the strength of their 
storage receipts. Judge Fisk, however, decided 
that wheat stored in an elevator was, in fact, 
the same as sold at the time of delivery; 
placed all creditors on the same footing. 

Whether this is good law in North Dakota 
remains a question for the Supreme Court of 
that state to determine on appeal; ‘but an af- 
firmation of Judge Fisk’s judgment would, 
without doubt, bring relief to elevator men and 
millers who have indulged the habit of shorting 
on other folks’ grain. 


and 


An affirmative judgment would, also, operate 
as a practical abolition of the custom of storing 
grain in private elevators; for obviously if a 
farmer “the same as sells” his grain as and for 
the day he puts it into storage, he would have 
no object in storing, since he would be deprived 
of any benefits which might:accrue therefrom, 
and would be, in fact, simply giving the elevator 
man credit for so much stuff without interest, 
and take his chances for the principal. Per- 
haps it was the fact that the farmer does habit- 
ually take such a chance, for he, of course, 
knows that many elevator men do sell the grain 
short as to him, which led the court to take the 
common sense view of such a case and rule 
that. the farmer, at settlement day, should take 
his chances with the other creditors. i 

But, after all, Judge Fisk’s opinion does seem 
a little radical—for North Dakota. 


The Arkansas Legislature started out to lam- 
bast the insurance companies by its anti-trust 
law and has certainly succeeded in making 
things uncomfortable for them. But the citi- 
zens of the state are pretty sure to suffer from 
the wholesale cancellation of policies that has 
We note the burning of a grain 
and feed establishment in Little Rock, which, 
the dispatch says, was only partially insured 
owing to the wholesale cancellation of poli- 
cies due to the anti-trust law. The need of the 
times is a statesman who can devise a plan to 
get at the real trusts without smothering bona 
fide business. Laws that make insurance rate 
schedules and agreements as to the price to be 
paid for grain by two dealers violations of law 
are idiotic. Such laws, if enforced at all, hurt 
much more than they help. 
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Mr. Prime has the cinch bugs at work in 
3ut the c. b. are with us always. 


Icansas. 


Now that the Buffalo strike is over, the out- 
look for lake traffic is as bright as the under- 
writers will permit. 


The government crop report and those of 
the leading unofficial prognosticators agree 
pretty well for May—for a wonder. 


Oklahoma has joined the procession and has 
begun shipping corn and cotton to Japan. The 
“strip” will want to be a state next. 


Mr. Hill’s raid on “puts and calls” at Chi- 
cago seems to have petered out. The Board 
must not be expected to be too good. 


Some valuable and interesting papers read at 
the Texas meeting are crowded out this month 
in spite of the enlargement of this number. 


Have corn exports “come to stay?’ The 
volume of corn exports is greater this year 
than last, notwithstanding prices are 20 to 25 
per cent higher. 


Washington farmers are still holding their 
wheat, notwithstanding current advertisements 
announce that Joseph I. is in the locomotive 
and “horseless age” business. 


If the government crop report is correct, Cali- 
fornia will be the banner winter wheat state this 
year with a yield of 50,000,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with only 11,500,000 bushels last year. 


When the “Flour Mill Trust” builds those lit- 
tle elevators which it is said to be contemplating, 
the spring wheat farmer will have a fine oppor- 
tunity to show his antagonism to monopoly. 


The Cincinnati Price Current, which is never 
sensational and never loses its head, puts the 
winter wheat crop at from 300,000,000 to 310,- 
000,000 bushels, with “the possibilities higher.” 


The convulsion in business predicted when 
the late pure food convention met, somehow 
missed fire. Perhaps it waited for Senator 
Mason’s “big show” at Chicago the past week. 


When a membership in the New York Stock 
Exchange sells for $40,000 and one in the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade for only about 2 per cent 
of that sum, one naturally stops and thinks and 
thinks and wonders why atmosphere is so much 
more costly in one place than another. 


“We feel highly pleased with the services you 
nave rendered us,” writes a Philadelphia re- 
ceiving firm when remitting for its commission 
card in this journal. There would be fewer ad- 
vertising skeptics and more pleased advertisers 
if commission men would stop. supporting fakes 
and schemes and devote themselves to getting 
acquainted with the trade through reliable chan- 


nels. Without such acquaintance it is not only 
unreasonable but useless to expect new busi- 
ness. 


The National Hay Association has been re- 
ceiving many new members during the past 
few months; and the prospects for a big annual 
convention at Detroit in August next are ex- 
cellent. 


The Illinois legislature adjourned April 15 
without having acted on either the warehouse 
law repeal or the repeal of the “puts and calls” 
penalty. It “suttenly was good” to somebody; 
but who was it? 


A contemporary asks, “Why not a combina- 
tion of farmers and commission men to exact 
just rates from the carriers?” Probably because 
the former never will pull together, while the 
latter do, sometimes. P 


There continue to be “leaks,” or tips, from 
Washington on the forthcoming crop reports; 
but when the tips are off from five to six points, 
the real fact of a leak seems to be questionable; 
at any rate, its value might ‘be greater. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission will 
have a hearing in New York on May 15 regard- 
ing the relative rates charged on domestic and 
export shipments of grain and grain products. 
The whole question will be gone over in all its 
bearings. 


A Minnesota grain elevator man has been 
sent to the penitentiary for one year because, 
when he failed in 1898, he was short on grain 
due on warehouse storage receipts. He will 
have ample time to figure out his profits, moral 
and material, on storing. 


Secretary Alger has provisionally given his 
permission for the opening this fall of the great 
Chicago drainage canal, which parallels the Illi- 
nois and Michigan Canal. The future of the 
canal will depend upon Congress and the effects 
of the flowage on the lake level. 


Capt. Dunham of Chicago says the freight 
tonnage that will ‘be carried on the lakes this 
season will be the greatest in the lake history, 
and yet the season will be one of the shortest, 
seeing that the underwriters have already de- 
cided that it shall end at December 1. 


The labor commissioner of Minnesota tells 
the National Industrial Commission that the 
farmers of that state are great speculators and 
that three-fourths of the money lost on the 
exchanges is contributed by farmers. Perhaps 
the commissioner’s figures are a little high; but 
certain it is that the bucket shops at least would 
suffer severely if the farmer should swear off 
on speculating. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has appointed 
Frederick V. Coville, who is chief of the 
botanical division, to conduct an investigation 
into the amount of’moisture in wheat exported 
irom the United States, with a view of inform- 
ing shippers of the proper condition wheat 
should be in when shipped to insure satisfac- 
tion on its arrival at European ports. It might 
be well to extend the scope of the inquiry to 


corn and all other agricultural products which 
we ship abroad and which are liable to de- 
terioration in transit through an excess of 
moisture. 


Now that the horses have quit eating oats, 
or, as the automobilers say, now that the horses 
are going out, the oatmeal market is taking up 
the stock with laudable persistence. Even 
Americans will soon out-Scotch the Scotch 
eating Scotch oats—that is, if the Scotch will 
leave any oats in America for Americans. 


Railroad agreements and the way they are 
enforced have a humorous side. Not long 
since all the railroads between Chicago and St. 
Paul, except one, were fined by their associa- 
tion for cutting rates. They were all fined the 
maximum amount and then—the fines were 
remitted and a new agreement as to rates en- 
tered into. 


Assistant Attorney-General Boyd has given 
an opinion in which he holds that “puts” on the 
New York Stock Exchange are not taxable 
under the revenue law, but that “calls” are. The 
reasoning of Mr. Boyd is admirable and logical, 
but after all it seems funny to the secular mind 
that the government taxes “heads” but not 
“tails” of a betting transaction. 


The effort to unite the grain and feed dealers 
of Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio in 
one company has not yet been consummated; 
nor has the effort been abandoned. The 
proposition is one that appears to need care- 
ful handling, and though it evidently meets 
with the favor of the more important dealers, 
none are confident enough to announce that it 
will succeed eventually. 


Secretary Bewsher, April 25, sent out his 
question blank for “Crop Service Report No. 
2,’ covering the wheat problem. The report 
will be“confidentially” circulated; and one won- 
ders just how long it will be after its publica- 
tion before someone will give it to the press, as 
in the case of the Kansas Association report, 
by Secretary Smiley, dated April 25. Its 
pretty hard to keep a “good thing” down. 


It is easy to criticize a grain inspector; par- 
ticularly easy for a legislative committee know- 
ing nothing of the business to weigh complaints 
and decide that something must be wrong. But 
the Minnesota committee was strictly impartial. 
li blamed everybody in sight and some people 
entirely out of sight. An inspector’s lot is not 
an enviable one, especially when he has a com- 
mittee on his hands that feels it must find fault 
with somebody in order to do its full duty. 


One of the most successful grain trade meet- 
ings of the year was that of the Texas Asso- 
ciation on May 8 and 9. This is a new body, 
but in President Harrison and Secretary Cren- 
shaw it has two able organizers, who are cor- 
dially supported by a most intelligent body of 
committeemen, so that the Association, having 
now obtained the practical direction of the 
grain trade of its own state, is preparing to join 
hands with the Southern Grain Association in 
establishing the “payable on demand” reform 
in the shipping trade of the South, and to aid 
its northern and northwestern neighbors in 
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their work. 
the best of evidence of the verility of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Usually the merchants claim all the rights to 
kick; and whenever the farmers desert a town 
the grain dealers are the ones to get the curses 
of indignant traders. But a searchlight would 
no doubt reveal other towns than Caney, Kan., 
where the grain dealers have been forced to 
protect their farmer patrons against the extor- 
tion of the town merchants on certain indis- 
pensable lines of goods and to save their own 
trade by putting in a joint stock of merchandise 
to be sold to farmers at reasonable prices. 


The American Cereal Company, or “Oatmeal 
Trust,’ which so completely flatted out only a 
few weeks ago, has been revived by a project 
to increase the capital of the American Cereal 
Company of Akron, Ohio, from °$3,000,000 to 
$22,000,000, in the usual assorted lots of com- 
mon and preferred stocks and ‘bonds. Selling 
paper “certificates” is a quicker way to af- 
fluence than grinding oats—so long as the cer- 
tificates sell as lively as the oats and no ques- 
tions are asked. 


The bill for an appropriation by the Lllinois 
legislature in aid of the American Maize Propa- 


ganda was at the last moments of the session 


so heavily loaded down with a tomfool fruit 
exhibit amendment that it was smothered in 
the pockets of the fruity end of conference com- 
mittee, after having been practically approved 
by both houses. This will leave the work of 
the Propaganda dependent upon a meager al- 
lotment of funds from the general govern- 
ment’s appropriation and upon private sub- 
scriptions. 


The Supreme Court of Iowa has decided that 
a note given to settle a bucketshop debt can- 
not be collected at law. A bucket shop cus- 
tomer gave a note for $425 in settlement of 
losses made in a bucket shop, and it was sold 
to a Des Moines savings bank. Half of the 
note had been paid when the bank tried to col- 
lect. The Court said in its decision: “Any 
purchase of property not intended to be ac- 
tually delivered, or in which the settlement is 
to be made by paying the difference between 
the market values at the time of the deal and 
the time of settlement, is gambling, and debts 
thus incurred cannot be enforced at law.” 


The farmer with a grievance has been in the 
saddle at the legislatures the past winter, and 
rather more than the usual amount of cranky 
legislation has gone on the statute books. Not 
to mention various impractical inspection 
schemes and bills to regulate the weighing of 
grain and the storing charges therefor, the new- 
est Kansas anti-trust bill and the Minnesota 
bill to bond commission men, because a rare 
case of default has occurred, and to require 
them to file in a public office a transcript of 
their private balance sheet (a bill imitated by a 
Michigan legislative parrot), are fair samples 
of the lopsided character of not a little of the 
legislation aimed at grain dealers and brokers, 
proposed by soreheads who see no other rem- 
edy for the actual or imaginary evils in the 
world save law. This idea that law and police 
are required to make men honest or law-abid- 


The annual meeting just held is | 


ing is firmly fixed in some minds, but they are 7 
generally mighty small ones, and their lucubra- 


tory ratiocinations have had so far the most un- 
fortunate faculty of encumbering the statute 
books and congesting the law courts, but sel- 
dom of effecting any substantial reform of the 
real evils which may attach to the established 
manners and customs of business which they 
seek to remodel. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The annual convention of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association will be held, as the consti- 
tution provides, at Decatur, Ill., beginning on 
the second Tuesday in June, 6th day. ‘There 
will be a two days’ meeting, covering June 6 
and 7. 

The following committees have been ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for the meet- 
ing: 

On program: E.R. Ulrich Jr., Springfield; 
T. P. Baxter, Taylorville; Thos. Costello, 
Maroa. 

On transportation: W. H. Suffern, Deca- 
tur; W. L. Shellabarger, Decatur; B. S. Tyler, 
Decatur. 

The program has not yet been prepared for 
publication, but the members are assured, nev- 
ertheless, of a business meeting of great value 
as well as the usual royal entertainment the 
Association always receives at Decatur. Sug- 
gestions for topics for discussion or for action 
by the convention should be mailed at once to 
E. R. Ulrich at Springfield or to B. S. Tyler 
at Decatur. 

Everyone should, therefore, make a special 
effort to be present, prepared to take an active 
part in the proceedings. It has always been 
the policy of this Association to invite to its 
meetings the farmers of the state. This policy 
will obtain at this meeting in order that mutual 
interests may be discussed and cordial relations 
fostered and maintained by the frankness and 
mutual confidence which such a meeting should 
and no doubt will elicit. 

Communication by members with Secretary 
B.S. Tyler at Decatur will give those who de- 
sire it all further information. 


THE BUFFALO STRIKE. 


The strike of the grain shovelers at Buffalo, 
which for about two weeks practically blocked 
the unloading of grain, -has been disposed of by 
mutual compromise. As readers of this paper 
are aware, the Lake Carriers’ Association made 
a contract with Wm. J. Connors for the shovel- 
ing. Connors then told the men that he pro- 
posed to abolish the saloon boss and pay the 
men by the hour; apparently all hands were sat- 
ished. About the time’ navigation opened, how- 
ever, a new “Union No. 51” of the shovelers ap-: 
peared on the scene and demanded of the Lake 
Carriers’ Association that the contract with 
Connors, who had given bond in the sum of 
$100,000 to fulfill his contract, be abrogated, 
and substantially that it be given to Union No. 
51. This the Carriers’ Association, of course, 
refused to do. 

The men stopped work and the situation went 
from bad to worse, until May 10, when Bishop 
Quigley, acting as arbitrator, negotiated a set- 


tlement, the terms of which are substantially as 
follows: 

The appointment of au inspector at the expense of 
the Lake Carriers’ Association, subject to the Bish- 


' op’s approvai, to have general supervision of the 


work aud be directly responsible to the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association anc the Jocal union for the pre- 
vention of all wrongs which haye been complained 
of by the shovelers. 

The abolition of the saloon boss and all that the 
system has inyolvyed. 

The shoyelers to have full opportunity to keep a 
check of the quantity of grain in the cargoes ele- 
vated and the number of men employed. 

The men to be paid in full in cash at the rate of 
not less than $1.85 per 1,000 bushels elevated and no 
“high man’s pay’ to be allowed the contractor. 

These provisions when settled upon in detail shall 
be enforced by the Lake Carriers’ Association 1s a 
part of its present grain elevating contract. [It 
leaves Connors contractor in name only, with his 
profit reduced to 5 cents per 1,000 bushels. ] 

The strike was not directly upon a question 
of wages, but for the abrogation of the contract 
system and its accompanying “saloon boss” evil, 
which is an intolerable evil; but the settlement 
abolishes the hour system of pay for piece 
work. : 

Meantime during the strike considerable 
work was done by Contractor Connors, for of 
the 12,600,000 bushels of grain arriving at Buf- 
falo in 142 boats, up to the morning of May 10, 
7,750,000 bushels had been elevated. The un- 
certainties of, the situation, however, were very 
depressing to business, which was in part de- 
flected from Buffalo to minor ports or to the 
railways. The effect on shipping and the grain 
trade has been bad, and it would have become 
very serious had the strike continued much 
longer. 

The contract system has been in operation at 
Buffalo since 1894, before which time every ele- 
vator had its own “boss scooper.” Some change 
of system was evidently desirable at that time; 
but whether the best system is the contract sys- 
tem may be questioned; at any rate, if the set- 
tlement of May 10 is permanent, the contractor 
will have to go at the end of this year. There- 
after will machinery perform the functions of 
the scooper? : 


The growth of the grain business at the 
Head of the Lakes demonstrates that, with lib- 
etal railroad encouragement, the great North- 
west is far from being exhausted as a wheat 
producer, as many predicted ten years ago or 
more. Not only are new wheat lands coming 
into cultivation constantly, but the old lands 
are standing wheat culture better than even 
their friends of twenty years ago believed they 
would. All of which goes to show that habit- 
ual prophecy is a willful risk of one’s reputa- 
tion as a man of sound judgment. 


A Peoria grain dealer recently went over to 
Livingston County, where he saw an ear of 
corn thirty years old. The Peorian shelled off 
a dozen kernels, which he has planted to test 
their vitality, etc. Is it out of place to won- 
der—in Peoria—if age has the same effect on 
corn in the kernel that it has in the “juice?” or 
whether, supposing the Peorian reduced to 
liquid form corn thirty years old, he would still 
have to wait for the “age” as he does with corn 
from last year’s crop? These are burning ques- 
tions—in Peoria. 
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Munson Belting Co. 
porated at Chicago with a capital of $25,000. 


The Chas. 
The Chicago Grain Door Co., Chicago, has in 
‘reased its capital stock from $15,000 to $100,000. 
The Moulton-Starrett Co. of Chicago has been 
yery busy this spring on various kinds of heavy 
work. 

Chicago dealers in grain handling machinery ali 
report a steady increase of orders and inquiries as 
the season advances. 

The Great Western Mfg. Co. at Leavenworth, 
Kan., will build an addition to its factory and ma- 
chine shops, costing about $10,000. 

W. A. Nutt, of the grain firm of Nutt Bros., Ur- 
bana, Ohio, has patented a fexible grain spout, 
which he contemplates manufacturing. 

The Belt Line Elevators at Superior are to be 
equipped with Bellinger’s Patent Loading Spouts, 
made by A. D. Bellinger of West Superior, Wis. 

A. T. Ferrill & Co. of Saginaw, Mich., are again 
calling the attention of the trade to their popular 
Clipper Cleaners, which they make in both power 


and hand sizes for all kinds of grain, seeds and 
beans. 
The Marseilles Mfg. Co., Marseilles, Ill., have 


rented a two-story building and basement at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and will carry a full stock of its ma- 
chinery and repairs there. This branch is in charge 
of NMrwR. L. Orr, 

Some of the manufacturers of feed mills and corn 
sheller's together at the Great Northern Hotel 
in Chicago on May 10 and decided to advance prices 
from 15 to 25 per cent. The rapid advance in the 
prices of raw material was the chief reason tor the 


got 


action taken. 

In their ad. on the back cover of this issue the 
Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. of D6 Lake St., 
Chicago, call attention to the fact that they made 
for Point Klevator what they eall the 
largest elevator belt m the world—s ply, 60 inches 


the Locust 
wide and 212 feet long. 

The Barnett & Record 
handling some heavy business this year. One of the 
latest which they 
have secured is the contract for preparing the plans 
for the 5,000,000 bushel plant for F. H. Peavey & 
Co, at Rice’s Point, Duluth. 


Co. of Minneapolis are 


pieces of eleyator engineering 


Apparently there is no limit to the demand for 


gas engines from the smallest size upward, Curi- 
ously enough this demand does not seem to inter- 
fere with that for steam engines. Some of the 


steam engine builders haye work enough on hand 
to keep them running a year. 

Users of steam power who are troubled with scale 
or any kind of deposit in their boilers will find 
relief and economy by the use of Lord’s Boiler Com- 
which is advertised in this number. This 
is a long-tried and scientific chemical preparation 
made and sold by Geo. W. Lord of Philadelphia. 


pound, 


An additional charge for insurance has been 
placed by the Chicago underwriters upon all the 
eleyators using driers in the building. The Hess 
Driers, however, have been excepted from this ad- 
ditional rate, as they are built wholly of noncom- 


bustible material and are located outside the ele- 
vators, 
The Webster Mfg. Co., Chicago, is distributing 


a unique cardboard hanger, advertising its Webster 
An Indian is 
shown indulging in the Moqui snake dance, while 
the background is formed largely by a represen- 
tation of the engine, which shows all its details 
with unusual clearness. ‘The ecard is headed, “Hn- 
gines, not ‘Injuns,’ turn the wheels of progress.” 


Vertical Engine for gas or gasoline. 


We have received from the Borden & Selleck Co. 
Chicago, a copy of their illustrated catalogue No. 5 
of conveying and elevating machinery and power 
transmission supplies. This company make a 
specialty of the Harrison Conyeyor, and design 


aud build complete storage and handling plants 
of all kinds. They are also general agents for 
the Howe Scales. They will be pleased to send a 
copy of their useful catalogue to any interested 
party requesting same. 

In this: issue the Hall Distributor Co., of Omaha, 

Neb., advertise the Hall Grain Distributor and 
Overflow Indicator. The Trans-Mississippi Grain 
Co.'s new eleyator at Petersburg, Neb., is being 
squipped with this useful appliance. Every elevator 
perator should write the makers for a descriptive 
qGreular. 
Representatives of the leading manufacturers of 
hay presses met in Chicago on May 11 and agreed 
to advance the selling price of these machines from 
10 to 15 per cent, and to shorten the time for pay- 
ment. Increase in the price of raw material and 
the desire to share in the general prosperity are the 
reasons assigned for this action. 

The Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. of Pittsburg 
cured the contract for the steel superstructure of 
the Great Northern Elevator at West Superior. 
The work will require about 2,000,000 pounds of 
steel and amounts to about $800,000. The com- 
pany also has a contract for large steel buildings 
for the tramway company at Bristol, England. 


has se- 


Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Ul., in sending 
us a partial list of recent orders, state that they 
have more business on their books at this time than 
ever before at this season of the year. Inquiries 
are numerous and the prospects for a record break- 
ing business were never better. Last year the com- 
pany’s business was 40 per cent larger than in 1897. 


Moore & Lorenz, Chicago, are now quite at home 
in their building into which they moved May 1. 
The enterprise of the firm will give new life to the 
neighborhood of Monroe and Clinton streets, where 
they are now located. This is the third increase 
in room which the firm has taken to enable it to 
fill its orders promptly for grain handling devices 
and machinery. 

The Skillin & Richards Mfg. Co. has again in- 
creased its space in the building which it occupies 


at 241-248 South Jefferson street, Chicago, This 
time an entire additional floor has been taken. The 
additional room has been needed for some time, 


owing to the increase in business, and the firm is 
now in a position to take care of its trade in a much 
more satisfactory manner. 

The Chicago House Wrecking Co. of Chicago, IIL, 
has issued a very complete catalogue of its second- 
hand machinery. Its lists embrace shafting, pul- 


leys, couplings, bearings, hangers, belting of all 
kinds, portable scales, engines, boilers, machines, 


tools, ete. The company’s monthly bulletin, which 
publishes each month a list of the articles aceumu- 
lated during the preceding month, will be mailed 
on application. 

It is reported that the Olds Gasoline Engine 
Works of Lansing, Mich., has been merged into a 
newly organized concern at Detroit, with a capital 
of $500,000, Olds motor vehicles and Olds motor 
trucks will be manufactured on a large scale in a 
new plant at Detroit, so we understand, while for 
the present at least the Olds Gasoline Engines will 
be manufactured at Lansing as usual. where the 
factory is very busy. 


The Wm. Grayer Tank Works, builders of steel 
storage tanks and steel elevators, Chicago, haye 
removed their general offices from the Old Colony 
Building, one door south into the Plymouth Build- 
ing. This building is just completed and the firm 
has taken yery desirable oftices on the second floor, 
The company has been very busy this spring on 
steel tanks and elevators in various: parts of the 
country, and other large work. 


The 8S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., write us 
that they are exceptionally busy and running their 
shop full time to keep up with orders. They have 
just shipped to the Ogilvie Milling Co., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, one of their Eureka Double Smutter, 
Scourer and Separators. It is of giant proportions, 
and they consider it the largest grain scourer ever 
placed on the market. Each cylinder has a capacity 


of 300 bushels per hour, making the combined 
capacity GOO bushels per hour. 

The Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., Chicago, 
manufacturers of the Hess Grain Drier, has re- 
moved its offices from 152 La Salle Street to 70% 
Tacoma Building. 


IN THE COURTS 


Morris Friedman has sued Jefferson & Co., grain 
dealers, at Louisville, Ky., for $1,040, alleging that 
the defendant’s wagon ran down the plaintiff and 
destroyed his bicyele. He wants $1,000 as smart 
money. 


Action has been begun at Rochester, N. Y., by the 
New York National Building and Loan Association 
against Emmett H. Craig and others to foreclose a 
mortgage for $3,300 on a grain elevator and ma- 
chinery on Anderson avenue. 

Flora A. Storrie has begun suit against the Grand 
Trunk Elevator Company at Port Huron, Mich., 
Claiming $25,000 damages. Her husband was killed 
in the elevator July 28, 1898, by a heavy iron gate 
falling on him. Mrs. Storrie claims the gate was 
not properly secured. 

The M. &. & T. Ry. Co. has sued John Owens for 
$837.13 debt and $1,500 damages, at Galveston, 
Texas. The railway company alleges that the de- 
fendant shipped corn as for export and paid the ex- 
port rate of 25 to 28 cents; whereas the corn was not 
intended for export and should have been charged 
the domestic rate of 37 to 39 cents, The railway 
now sues for the difference, $837.13. 


In the case of James & Co. against Gifford, who 
gave his note to plaintiffs for margins, the Su- 
preme Court of Iowa May 9 decided that a note 
or account of moneys involved in Board of Trade 
deals cannot be collected by law in that state. 
The court says: “Any purchase of property not 
intended to be actually delivered or in which the 
settlement is to be made by paying the dilference 
between the market values at the tine of the deal 
and the time of settlement is gambling, and debts 


” 


thus incurred cannot be enforced at law.’ 

Jaldwell & Stevens, of the Wichita Mill and Ele- 
vator Company, have begun suit against the A., T. & 
S. F. and G. & C. railroad companies and the Rich- 
ardson Grain Company of Chicago, for $25,000 dara- 
ages. The petition of Caldwell & Stevens alleges 
that the Santa Fe and the Gulf and Colorado com- 
panies, operating under a joint tariff, discriminated 
against the Wichita Mill and Elevator Company, 
and in fayor of the Richardson company, to the ex- 
tent of 2¢ or 8¢ a bushel in rates on 800,000 bushels 
of grain handled by plaintiffs for Chicago, Kansas 
City and Galveston from Wichita, Kan., and inter- 
mediate points in Kansas and Oklahoma, from which 
shipments were made in 1898. his, the plaintiffs 
allege, enabled the Richardson company to buy 
grain at a figure that drove the Wichita concern out 
of the market. It is claimed that if both the Wichita 
and Chicago companies had been charged published 
tariff rates the plaintiff would have realized a net 
profit ef 1e¢ per bushel on grain handled. Caldwell 
& Stevens also claim demurrage on cars ordered for 
shipping out export grain last November, because 
the roads say that they were unable to furnish cat's. 
and at the same time it is alleged that they sent 
hundreds of cars to the Richardson company’s ware- 
house at Winfield. It is understood that this will 
be made a test case in which a large number ef 
Kansas grain dealers are interested. 


We have received from Secretary G. D. Rogers 
the Sixteenth Annual Report of the trade and com- 
merce of Minneapolis for 1898, compiled for the 
Chamber of Commerce. The report consists of over 
200 pages, filied with much useful and interesting 
information. Among the brief facts which we 
note are that Minneapolis’ regular elevators have 
a total capacity of 24,980,000 bushels, besides 
private houses with a capacity of 2,505,000 bushels, 
The wheat receipts of 1898 exceeded by more than 
four million bushels, the receipts of any previous 
year. 
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MORE BIG ELEVATORS. 


The ©. & O. Railroad is planning extensive im- 
provements to its terminals at Newport News, Va., 
including the erection of an elevator of 1,000,000 
bushels’ capacity, giving the railway elevator ca- 
pacity there of 2,750,000 bushels. The new house 
will be for corn only. The announcement of the 
purpose to build this elevator, coupled with Presi- 
dent Ingalls’ decision to cut loose from certain rail- 
road traflic agreements, as to grain of no benefit 
to Newport News, is looked upon as evidence of 
further aggressiveness of policy in the grain trade 
by the C. & O. and Big Four systems. 


Louisville has but one public elevator—that of the 
Kentucky Public Elevator Company. The carrying 
charges are about *4 cent per bushel. This amount 
is objected 10, especially by the big distilling 
companies, and it is now rumored that unless the 
carrying charge named is reduced, and perhaps in 
any event, a new elevator will be erected which 
will be used by the distillers. The new distilling 
combination, the Kentucky Distilleries and Ware- 
house Company, will not, as a company, own the 
proposed house, but it is said that its shareholders 
will be largely interested in the enterprise. The 
plan talked of contemplates a rapid-working tank 
elevator of 700,000 to 800,000 bushels’ capacity, 
which will be able to do business on a carrying 
charge of half a cent per bushel. The men at pres- 
ent mentioned in connection with the plan are W. 
A. Patterson, Jr., R. F. Balke, J. B. Wathen and 
James Thompson & Bro. 


The statement is made in Baltimore that. the 
Northern Central Railway Company will build a 
2,000,000-bushel elevator, at Baltimore, on the Can- 
ton side of the harbor. The railway company 
now has elevator capacity of 1,750,000 bushels in 
three elevators, to wit, No. 1, with 500,000 bushels, 
No. 3, with 1,000,000 bushels, and No. 2, with 250,- 
000 bushels’ capacity. No 2, however, is located 
near Calvert Station, and is for railroad work only, 
having no access to the harbor. The company’s 
piers have loading and discharging room for sixteen 
vessels in thirty feet of water, the two elevators 
accommodating four steamers at one time. 

The B. & O. system in Baltimore has two harbor 
eleyators of 3,000,000 capacity, and one inland house 
of 250,000 bushels’ capacity; making a total at 
present for Baltimore of six houses, with 5,000,- 
000 bushels’ capacity. 


The state Legislature has authorized the governor 
of Minnesota to lease the state’s elevator site at 
Duluth to the Grain Growers’ Coéperative Assocfa- 
tion of Minnesota for a period not to exceed thirty 
years, on the association’s guarantee to build an 
elevator of no less than 400,000 bushels’ capacity. 

The Great Northern Railway Company has let 
the contract for the steel superstructure of the new 
6,000,000-bushel house at Superior to the Riter- 
Conley Company of Pittsburg. It calls for 2,000,000 
pounds of steel. 

Harry D. Hall of Duluth will build a cleaning 
house at Superior on a tract of land 50x150 feet in 
size between the N. P. and Great Northern tracks 
on Twenty-eighth street. 

The Peavey Elevator Company has decided to 
build an elevator on Rice’s Point, in Duluth, to 
have 5,000,000 bushels’ capacity. 

Wheeler, Carter & Co. also are about to build a 
2,000,000-bushel elevator at Duluth, it is announced. 


It is announced in Chicago that the McReynolds 
Blevator Co., a new firm, who have purchased 
the tract in South Chicago on which, about a year 
ago, rumor had it Swift was going to build an ele- 
yator to try conclusions with Armour in grain, as 
well as in meat, will be a new competitor in the 
elevator business. The tract named has 413 feet 
frontage on the east side of Calumet River, at 106th 
street. Being located on the Belt Line Railway also, 
the site has every facility for an elevator business. 
The elevator will be modern, with a capacity of 
1,500,000 bushels. Its unloading capacity will be 


300 cars daily and it will be able to load into vessels 
100,000 bushels of grain per hour. It will be built 
of steel with wooden bins and steel roof. It is said 
that the contract has already been let to the Bots- 
ford-Jenk Company of Port Huron, Mich, The 
house is to be ready by September 1. 

It is said the Chicago Terminal Elevator Company 
will build a 5,000,000-bushel elevator this summer 
in Chicago, somewhere on the South Branch. 


HERBERT CHARTERS. 


The West has always been the absorbent of the 
good blood of the East. ‘Thoreau says it is always 
pleasanter to walk westward than eastward, and 
that when left to their instincts, men will always, 
other things not preventing, start westward when 
“taking a walk.” This may satisfactorily explain 
the westward tendency of the civilizing races or it 
may not; but at any rate we know that our West 
is full of bright, capable, well trained young men 
whose “Eli” habits are a constant puzzle to the 
conservative business men they left behind in the 
East. One of these Eastern men in the West, who 


HERBERT 


CHARTERS. 


is making a record and doing his share to develop 
the grain business of the West, is the subject of our 
sketch, Herbert Charters, traveling representative 
for the J. W. Booth & Sons Commission Company 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Charters was born of Irish parentage at 
Kkingston, Ontario, in 1857. When five years of age 
his parents removed to Oswego, N. Y., and here he 
passed his youth. He attended the public school 
of Oswego and finished his education at Whites- 
town Seminary, located near Utica, N. Y. 

In 1877 he went West as far as Fairfield, Neb., 
and began his connection with the grain business 
by accepting a position as buyer for C. I’. Shedd 
& Co. He remained with the firm until 1882, when 
he removed to Hollandbury, IXan., and formed a 
partnership with ©. E, Miller under the firm name 
of Charters & Miller. They carried on a general 
grain and lumber business. Afterward. in his own 
name, he operated an eleyator at Washington, Ixan., 
and later one at Severance, Kan. 

Yollowing his connection with the elevator at 
Severance he began his career as traveling repre- 
sentative by accepting a position with Annan, Burg 
& Smith of St. Louis. In the interests of this firm 
lia traveled principally through IKansas and Mis- 
souri. He severed his connection with the firm to 
accept a similar position with the J. W. Booth & 
Sons Commission Company, and represents the firm 
exclusively in Nebraska and a small part of Iowa. 


Mr. Charters has had experience in every depart- 
ment of the grain business, having bought from 
farmers, purchased of dealers und éngaged in the 
export trade. He is also accounted an expert in 
grading grain and makes very close estimates on 
crop conditions, damages, etc. He is very popular 
among Nebraska dealers and is a firm believer in the 
superiority of Nebraska as a grain state. 


UNIFORM GRADES OF TEXAS 
OATS. 


[A paper by C. F. Witherspoon, of Denton, read at the 
annual meeting of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association, 
held at Fort Worth, May 8-9, 1899. ] 


“How can we establish uniform grades on Texas 
oats?” 


As the seasons vary, so do the grades of oats as to 


quality. There are tyyo ways to accomplish this 
end. One is by having a classification committee 


establish the different grades by actual samples from 
each crop. duplicates of which could be sent to each 
member of the Association; but as the territory in 
Texas is large, and the grades would likely be dif- 
ferent from different sections, and as, again, by fre- 
quent handling the samples would continue to im- 
prove, and in a short time be very much better than 
the originals sent out by the classification committes, 
it would hardly be satisfactory to all concerned to 
adopt this course. <A far better plan would be by ae- 
curately and minutely describing each grade and 
giving ihe required test weight of same. 

I note that the rules and regulations of many of 
the northern and western states are all more or 
less full as to their descriptions of the different 
grades, but they do not mention the test weights, 
which I think is one of the cardinal principles of 
the grade. Therefore, I would offer for the con- 
sideration of the Association the following descrip- 
tions of the various grades of “Texas Red Rust 
Proof Oats:” 

No. 1.—To be choice bright, free from black or 
white grains, well cleaned, sound, free from other 
grains, and to weigh not less than 80 pounds to the 
measured bushel. 

No, 2.—To be medium bright, sound, reasonably 
clean, free from other grains, slightly mixed with 
white or black grains and to weigh not less than 
28 pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 3.—To be slightly stained or weatherbeaten, 
sound, moderately clean, slightly mixed with white 
or black grains and to weigh not less than 26 pounds 
to the measured bushel. 

No. 4.—To be slightly musty, dirty, damp, light 
weight, or from any other cause unfit to grade No. 3. 

No Grade.—To be cats that are wet, hot, musty or 
in a damaging condition. 

By the adoption of these or similar rules and fur- 
pvishing each member of the Association with copies 
thereof (in pamphlet form, with grades of other 
grain, or printed on slips of paper) 
ber basing his sales thereon, either in or out of this 
state, and he in turn furnishing his customer in con- 
firmation of sale with one of these pamphlets or 
printed slips as a part of the contract or sale, we 
will in a very short time so fix and establish the 
grades of oats in the minds of both buyer and seller 
as to avoid future conflict or confusion. 


and every men:- 


LACING HIGH SPEED BELT. 


A correspondent of the Blacksmith and Wheel- 
wright sends that paper the accompanying sketel. 


of a lace for high speed belts, which he says is the 
best he has ever tried for high speed or any other 
belts. It should be started as shown and laced 
across with the two ends and it will hold, as there is 
no wear on lacing from friction of pulleys. 
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GRAIN DEALERS’ MEETING AT 
ATLANTIC. 


On Wednesday evening, May 3, the grain dealers 
doing business in the various towns located on 
the Rock Island road between Council Bluffs and 
Des Moines met in Atlantic for the purpose of 
discussing subjects of interest to the trade, and, if 
possible, to form an independent organization or 
to unite with the Grain Dealers’ Union of South- 
western Iowa and Northwestern Missouri. The 
meeting was held at the Windsor Hotel, and some 
twenty or more persons interested in the grain 
trade were present. 

The meeting was called to order by L. T. Span- 
gler of Atlantic, who was one of the prime movers 
of the meeting, who stated the purposes of the 
gathering, and gave some very good reasons why 
the grain men should get together. He then in- 
troduced to the meeting President Hunter of the 
Southwestern fowa Union, who consented to pre- 
side at this meeting, and Secretary Stibbens of the 
same organization. 

Before anything further was done the question 
of admitting representatives of the press was dis- 
cussed; and it was finally decided to admit them 
on condition that nothing should be published in 
the local press except what had the approval of 
the members of the organization, and that copy 
of all matter to be published should be first sub- 
mitted to one of the members. This action was 
taken in view of the great outcry that has been 
caused among the farmers by the false and sensa- 
tional reports sent out concerning similar meet- 
ings in-other places, 

President Hunter opened the discussion by de- 
seribing the difficulties his organization had ex- 
perienced in the beginning, and how, by the ac- 
tivity and enthusiasm of some of the members, 
the inauspicious start had been brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. He then went on to show how 
this local organization had benefited its members 
during the time it had been in existence. Previ- 
ously all the towns represented in the organization 
had been infested by scalpers and scoop-shovel 
men, who were continually making raids on the 
regular dealers, and as a result in many places 
the business had been carried on without profit 
and in many places at a positive loss. Now, this 
is entirely changed, and in not a single town rep- 
resented in the Union is there a scalper or a 
scoop-shoyel man, and what was more, there is 
no likelihood of there being any. This had been 
accomplished by bringing the whole influence of 
the organization to bear upon the bidders and 
commission men to prevent them from having 
anything to do with this class of people, and usually 
a simple request was all that was necessary. 


There were a few that remained obdurate and 
continued to send bids to these individuals. They 


were then notified that if they did not quit no 
member of the organization would haye anyihing 
to do with them. None of them waited for ithe 
threat to be carried out, but came to terms at 
once. Mr, Hunter then gaye some of his expe- 
riences in settling fights between the legitimate 
dealers in the same town and between dealers in 
neighboring towns. What is needed in such cas2s 
is a disinterested third party, who understands the 
business, to go to the parties and get them to 
agree to some basis of settlement. The only way 
to get such a party is to organize, and then a per- 
son in whom ail the parties to the fight have per- 
fect confidence can act as a go-between, and as 
a general thing the trouble can be settled with- 
out difficulty. Moreover, if they are all members 
of an organization they will put much more faith 
in the statements and agreements of their com- 
petitors. ‘There is no sense in grain dealers fight- 
ing each other and quarreling and backbiting; they 
should get together and treat each other as civil- 
ized man is supposed to treat his neighbors. 

The president then called on Mr. McFarlin of 
Des Moines to address the meeting. Mr. McFarlin 
stated that he had Jong been interested in the 
movement of the grain dealers toward organization. 
He had paid particular attention to the Southwest- 


ern Iowa Union and was greatly pleased at the 
success it had attained, and he congratulated 
Messrs. Stibbens and Hunter on the good work 
they had done in bringing this about. It is not 
true that the railroads are opposed to these or- 
ganizations, but the facts are that when the objects 
and aims of the members are understood the rail- 
roads have offered their hearty co-operation. He 
had always been survrised that grain men did not 
organize. Men in all other lines of business had 
been forming successful organizations for these 
many years and he had about made up his mind 
that they were “not as other men.” But he now 
hoped that since they had started to get together 
they would not be satisfied to stop until all Western 
Iowa is organized into one association. He then 
called attention to the national organization, and 
showed how it had a sphere of work into which 
the local associations could not enter, but which 
is just as important as that devoiving upon the 
local organizations. He called attention to the 
work that had been done in all the large grain 
centers in the way of inspection and to the great 
saving that had come to the dealers from this 
source. 

Cc. J. Phillips, division freight agent for the Rock 
Island, in Iowa, with the exception of the i<an- 
sas City division, was present, and was called upon 
to make an address. He stated that he was glad 
to see that the grain men had begun to see the 
necessity for organization and that he was in 
hearty sympathy with the movement, as were all 
railroad men. As a railroad man he wanted to 
see the dealers and elevator men get a fair and 
steady profit on the grain that passed through their 
hands. The railroads always do what they can 
to encourage the regular buyers and discourage the 
scoop-shovelers and scalpers. He didn’t believe in 
the idea, nor did he encourage the tendency, of 
dealers on different lines of roads invading the 
territory of each other. His road was satisfied if 
it carried the grain from the territory that right- 
fully belonged to it and had no desire to increase 
its business at the expense of another line. All 
that he endeavored to do was to- protect the terri- 
tory of the Rock Island and thought that all roads 
would be better off if they would follow the same 
plan. 

Secretary Stibbens then told of the fight that had 
been so bitterly waged among the dealers at Cum- 
berland. He stated that a great many dealers on 
the Rock Island thought that the high prices preva- 
lent at that place were due to the better rates <he 
buyers there could obtain. So much of the zrain 
belonging to Rock Island territory was diverted to 
Cumberland (which is located on the “Q’’) that the 
Rock Island officials announced that they would 
make a cut in rates to protect themselves. But 
upon a careful investigation he had found that 
the price was not due to any discrimination in 
rates but to the fact that the dealers were hand- 
ling the grain without profit and even at a loss. 
Through the efforts of the Union this fight had 
been settled, and the dealers are now making a 
reasonable profit on the grain they handle. 

President Hunter then set forth the character 
of the work done by the National Association, of 
which he is a member, also giving a schedule of 
the sums required from individual members not 
in a local association, and those required from 
members of local associations. If the National As- 
sociation could be expanded so that it would take 
in all the local dealers, it would have a member- 
ship of over two thousand and would be in a posi- 
tion to control the grain trade. He then gave some 
instances of what the national body had done in 
the way of saving to the members by the investi- 
gation of the condition of cars as they entered the 
cities, of the emptying of the cars and the weigh- 
ing of the grain. The shortage on a single car of 
grain would more than pay for the membership in 
the Association. In joining a local association 
dealers are not asked to buy at an unusual margin 
but at a fair living profit that would enable the 
dealers to lay aside a little property for their de- 
clining years and for the support of their families 
after their death. It is not a high margin but a 


steady margin, one that can be depended upon, that 
is needed. The great thing is to decide on a rate 
and then stick by it. What that rate should be, 
each town is at liberty to decide for itself. 

Mr. McFarlin added a few words in favor of 
joining the Southwéstern -Union rather than form- 
ing an independent one to embrace the towns 
along the Rock Island route. He called attention 
to the tendency of the big independent elevator 
men in Chicago to assume control of the grain 
trade, and declared that the only way in which 
this tendency can be successfully combated is for 
the dealers to organize. 

Several of the dealers from the different towns 
along the line told of the difficulties they had to 
contend with: How when there was a rush of 
grain to market scoop-shovelers would spring «1p 
and by cutting the price would finally cause the 
regular dealers to buy at no margin at all; and 
then when the market was dull they “packed up 
their tents” and went to sawing wood or heaving 
coal. Mr. DeBusk of Wiota stated that in that 
little town of about 150 people there were three 
elevators and two other places of business, be- 
sides occasional scalpers and scoop-shovelers. The 
regular dealers rented one elevator and kept it 
empty in order to keep out any others. He thought 
that the regular dealers could make a fair living 
out of the business that comes there if the scoop- 
shovelers could only be gotten rid of, and that 
he proposed joining the Association in hopes that 
it would help him. 

One gentleman called Mr. Phillips’ attention to 
a method he had seen used which greatly assisted 
the regular dealers and cut off the business of the 
scoop men, This method was for the railway com- 
pany to only give the scoop-shoyeler a single car a 
day and not give him another until he had that 
one filled. This had proved quite effective in Ikill- 
ing them off. .: y 

Mr. Phillips replied that under the law the posi- 
tion of the railroads is a very delicate one, and 
that the restrictions against any discrimination are 
so exact and the penalty so heavy that the rail- 
roads had to be very careful in this matter. But 
he said that in some cases the company had ve- 
fused to build a platform for farmers and others, 
recalling a case where a farmer refused to sell 
to the regular dealers because he thought that 
$2.50 a car was big enough profit for anyone to 
ask. ; ; 

Mr. Sandham of Harlan said that he had joined 
the Southwestern Union on general principles; that 
he had never been troubled with scalpers or scoon- 
shovelers, but he thought it was a good thing to 
be prepared when any such trouble threatened. He 
thought the reason other organizations had failed 
was that they tried to regulate prices and neg- 
lected other things of more importance. The regu- 
lation of prices is a secondary affair; the great 
thing to be attained is to organize a strong asso- 
ciation, with all the members faithful and will- 
ing. The matter of prices can be left to settle it- 
self. ; 

President Hunter closed the discussion by stat- 
ing that the Union is run on the most economical 
basis possible, considering efficiency, and that no- 
body is making any money out of it except the 
members themselves. He and the secretary are 
paid nominal salaries and traveling expenses, but 
that they both would make more money if they 
stayed at home and looked after their own inter- 
ests. The governing hoard received no remunera- 
tion other than traveling expenses and only in 
extraordinary occasions were the members called 
together. 

A motion was then made and passed that a re- 
eess be taken, so that those wishing to become 
members of the Southwestern Union could do so. 
No attempt was made toward forming an inde- 
pendent association of the dealers along the Rock 
Island lines, as the general concensus of opinion 
seemed to be that the best thing that could be 
done was to join the Southwestern Union, and by 
strengthening it to make its influence and prestige 
greater, and Also 1o make it possible for the whole 
southwestern part of the state to act in unison 
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on matters in which all were equally interested. 
Quite a number of the dealers present joined the 
Association, and nearly all the rest expressed the 
wish to do so, but that they did not feel that it 
was policy for them to become members and be 
subjected to the criticism’ that follows such action 
from the farmers unless their competitors would 
do likewise. Hence many of them put off the nat- 
ter until they could come to an understanding with 
the other dealers in their own and neighboring 
towns. But the opinion of those present \as so 
unanimously in favor of the movement that there 
is no doubt in the minds of those who are most 
interested and who have been pushing the matter, 
that it is only a matter of a few weeks until all 
of the legitimate and responsible dealers along the 
Rock Island road in this part of the state will be 
in the Union. 

After the meeting had been again called to order, 
a discussion of plans for the furtherance of the 
work was had, and the meeting then adjourned, 
to meet again at the call of the president and 
secretary. An invitation was given to all present 
to attend the quarterly meeting that will be held 
at Creston in June. 

Those in attendance were: D. Hunter, president, 
and G. A. Stibbens, secretary, of he Grain Dealers’ 
Union of Southwestern Towa and Northwestern 
Missouri; C. J. Phillips of Des Moines, freight agent 
of the Rock Island Route; I. T. Spangler, Walnut; 
M. MeFarlin, Des Meines: M. S. Thompson, Harl- 
ham; E. N. Miller, Guthrie Center; F. S. Green, 
Arrowsmith, Ul.; Christie & Sherett, Wiota; G. W. 


'Ringle, Marne; J. C. Russell, Wiota; P. Eller, Min- 


den; I. T. Spangler and W. N. Henshaw, Atlantic; 
I. Z. Patton, Dexter; J. A. Irving, Anita; W. C: 
Sievers, Walnut; J. D. Young, Anita; M. R. De 
Busk, Wiota: W. I. Shindley, Lewis; John Lafferty, 
Neola; John Sandham, Harlan; W. E. Simpson, 
Marne; William Wheeler, Casey. 


HENNEPIN CANAL. 


Although little has been said except locally of 
the progress of the work on the Illinois and Michi- 
gan (“Hennepin”) canal in Illinois, the constiuc- 
tion of that work has been going on steadily since 
1894, and is now expected to be completed and 
opened in 1902. Indeed, a part of the canal, from 
the coal fields at Milan to Rock Island, four and 
a half miles, has heen opened for traffic since 1895 
for the carrying of coal, the price of which has 
fallen fifty cents to a dollar a ton at the viver 
sinee the canal was opened. 

The new canal will be 75 miles long, running 
westward from the Illinois River near Bureau to 
Rock Island, with a navigable feeder 29 miles long, 
of the same size as the canal proper, bringing the 
water of Rock River from Sterling to the canal at 
Sheffield, while the dam at Sterling will furnish 
slack water navigation up Rock River as far as 
Dixon. The summit will be 199 feet above Henne- 
pin datum, and 93 feet above Mississippi River 
datum. 

The canal is 80 feet wide on the surface and is 
riprapped with stone the entire distance; the locks, 
varying in lift from six to twelve feet each, are 
170 fect long, 35 feet wide, with seven feet of water 
on miter sills, locking barges with a carrying capac- 
ity of 600 tons each, say 22,000 bushels of wheat. 

This work, paid for by the general government, 
will cost about $5,500,000. Theoretically the canal. 
by tapping Illinois River not far from the western 
terminus of the Illinois and Michigan Canal at 
‘La Salle, forms a continuous waterway across the 
state of Dllinois. Unfortunately, however, the lat- 
ter canal, which is 97 miles long, is only 60 feet 
wide at the water line, with locks only 110 feet 
long by 18 feet wide, with six feet of water over 
miter sits; so that hoats of largest capacity for 
the Hennepin Canal could not enter tie I. and M. 
Canal, and freight from the Hennepin Canal would 
have to be transferred to other boats at La Salle. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Record recently 
said that the Illinois Legislature would be asked 
at the next session to enlarge the Illinois and Mich- 
igan Canal to the size of the Illinois and Mississippi 


Canal; but the insuperable difficulty in the way of 
securing such action is a constitutional prohibition 
of expenditures for such a work. If the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal is ever enlarged the national 
government will have to pay the bills. 


McGRATH’S CHAMPION CORN 
SHELLER. 


The MecGrath’s New Champion Sheller, built by 
R. H. MeGrath at Lafayette, Ind., consists, as the 
cut indicates, of a hopper; a sectional, conyex, sta- 
tionary cylinder; and a revolving cylinder shaft 
having heavy, hard iron beaters and large bearings, 
the entire machine being built of wrought and cast 
iron and steel. ‘The revolving cylinder is composed 
of a number of heavy cast-iron leaters, firmly 
clutched to each other and fastened to the shaft at 
either end of the cylinder, making it as solid as one 
piece. The stationary cylinder is composed of steel 
rods held in position at each end by holes in the 
end of the machine, and at every seven inches in 
the length of the machine by heavy cast-iron rings, 
or collars, also with holes; all parts being separate 
and independent of each other, but held in position 
as a unit, by a simpie lock attached to the iron 
sides, thus forming a cylinder with a grate-like sur- 
face which furnishes ready escape for the corn 
when removed from the cob. The construction of 
both cylinders, the parts being in pieces, facilitates 
and cheapens those repairs to which all corn shell- 
ers are necessarily subject. 

This machine shells by friction, a number of ears 
being rubbed together very fast when the machine 
is in motion. There is no point in the sheller where 
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the cylinders are so close together that an ear of 
corn would not be able to pass between them with- 
out the grains being taken off, but in action the re- 
volving cylinder produces an agitation which brings 
about the friction of ear against ear and against 
the rods of the stationary cylinder and causes the 
grain to loosen from the cob and drop through the 
opening, while the beaters of the revolving cylin- 
dev, being shaped like a conveyor, distribute the 
ear corn in the cylinder and conyey the cobs to the 
discharge point without falling through the 
stationary cylinder with the shelled corn. 

The entire construction is calculated to do quick 
work without making cracked or broken grains, and 
also to render the machine free from the danger of 
being wrecked by stones, horseshoes, axes, har- 
row teeth and the numberless other odds and ends 
of the farm which farmers haul to town with their 
grain, which being forgotten by the farmers when 
they unload are not again heard of until they reach 
and wreck the elevator sheller. In most cases these 
articles will pass through the sheller without dam- 
age, or, if with damage, then the repairs necessary 
consist in most cases in merely replacing a number 
of inexpensive parts of either or both cylinders. 

This shell is made in four sizes, with capacities 
running from 400 to 500 and 1,200 to 1,400 bushels 
per hour. It will stand wherever any other sheller 
can be used; is built right-handed or left-handed, 
and to discharge at either end, as desired; and can 
be fed by belt or drag, or in such way as any other 
sheller may be fed. 

The builder desires to correspond with parties de- 
siring shellers of any size, and will gladly furnish 
complete information, with net prices, to all such, 
on application. 


All feed crops of Texas are late this year, new 
hay being # full month behind time; and fall oats, 
on the market June 14 last year, are not expected 
at all on account of frost. Spring oats will be a 
month late. 


REFORM OF SETTLEMENT CUS- 
TOMS. 


[A paper by C. F. Gribble of C. F. Gribble & Co. of 
Sherman, Texas, read at the annual meeting of the 
Texas Grain Dealers’ Association, held at Fort Worth, 
May 8-9, 1899. ] 

“Should the practice of making shipments sub- 
ject to inspection, payable on arrival, be con- 
tinued ?” 

This is a question of vital importance to the 
grain trade of Texas, and deserves thoughtful con- 
sideration. From the best information obtainable 
the grain shippers of Memphis, St. Louis, Nashville, 
Louisville and Kansas City have discontinued the 
practice, and, in my opinion, it is high time the 
Texas shippers began doing likewise. 

This practice is fraught with so many dangers 
and disadvantages that it should be fully and freely 
discussed at the present meeting of our Associa- 
tion, and suitable action taken thereon before ad- 
journment. As long as the practice is continued, 
just so long will the shipper be at the mercy of 
the consignee and the acceptance or rejection of his 
shipment depends upon the whim or humor of the 
purchaser and the state of the market on day of 
arrival. Doubtless every member present knows 
from experience that shipments are frequently re- 
jected simply because there has been a decline in 
the market.. This could not occur if shipments were 
made without a privilege of inspection, and drafts 
made payable on presentation. Again, shipments 
are rejected because of some unusual delay in de- 
livery on the part of the transportation companies, 
over which the shipper has no control, and, there- 
fore, is not responsible. In such cases, were drafts 
paid the consignee could, as it is his duty to do, 
take up the matter with the railroad agent, and 
haye the shipment traced from his end of the line. 
Some consignees reject their purchases on the flimsy 
and unjust pretext that the goods are not up to 
sample. In many cases, while the grain may not 
be identically the same as sample, it is just as 
good for all practicable purposes and no complaint 
would be made if the stuff had been paid for. 
Ixnowing, however, that he has no money invested 
and that fears of demurrage charges on part of the 
shipper will procure a concession in price, the con- 
signee refuses the shipment, and the shipper, haying 
no recourse whatever, submits te the imposition 
and allows a rebate. It is a well-known fact that 
the majority of rejections are unjust, and when 
they are resold and forwarded to other points, nine 
times out of ten, they are received without any com- 
plaint. 

In this connection it is well to suggest that in 
order to break up this pernicious habit, shippers 
should, as far as possible, refuse rebates and resell 
and forward cars to other points. This would have 
a very salutary effect and tend largely to diminish 
unjust rejections. In times past, when the Texas 
grain business was in a crude state, and was 


‘handled principally by country merchants, who pur- 


chased from farmers and loaded directly onto the 
cars, there was some show of reason on the part of 
buyers to demand inspection aud arrival before 
payment of drafts, but at the present time, when 
the grain business is confined to grain dealers with 
ample means and large experience, who are banded 
together in an association and working under just 
ruies and regulations, buyers have no just cause 
to require that we should adhere to the olden time 
methods. That a dealer is a member of the Texas 
Grain Dealers’ Association is a sufficient guarantee 
to the purchaser that goods purchased will be as 
represented and that all just claims for reclama- 
tions and overcharges will be promptly adjusted. 

In conclusion, permit me to suggest that before 
the adjournment of our Association action be taken 
abolishing the practice of making shipments subject 
to inspection and payable upon arrival. 


L. B. Clove of Franklin, Ind., left at the Indiana 
Farmer office the other day some ears of corn 
which were only 10% inches long by 2% inches 
in diameter, but which nevertheless weighed a 
pound each, thoroughly dry. ‘The cob weighed 144 
ounces. 
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PAYING BEFORE INSPECTION. 


{From a paper by J. T. Stark of Plano, Texas, read at 
the annual meeting of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held at Fort Worth, May 8-9, 1899. | 


“Should the Practice of Making Shipments Sub- 
ject to Inspection and Payment on Arrival be 
Continued?” 

Not being very familiar with the practice, as it is 
generally carried on, I partly draw my conclusions 
from observation, both as to the good as well as 
the bad points of same. 

Why should we not ship subject to inspection? 
We sell an article to be of a certain grade, or like 
a certain sample, and I see no reason why the 
purchaser should not have an opportunity to see 
the grain, thereby assuring himself that we comply 
with our part of the contract before we ask him to 
comply with his. In meeting the world’s competition 
we are compelled to sell export on these conditions, 
or, at least, similar conditions, and, therefore, why 
should we object to selling the domestic trade on 
the same conditions? The reason why the prac- 
tice was begun was because purchasers demanded 
it in order to be protected against unscrupulous 
dealers. Now, to eliminate the practice would be 
saying to our customers that we are afraid to show 
our goods before getting pay for the same, or, to 
put it more plainly, we ship what we please and 
you pay for it at prices agreed on whether we ship 
what we agree to sell or not. 

The greatest advantage to be derived by shipping 
subject to inspection and payable on arrival is that 
a dealer who is doing a legitimate business anid 
ships what he sells can afford to ship that way, 
while those that expect to deliver different grades 
from what they sell can’t afford to do it. There- 
fore, if this practice was followed entirely, it would 
have a tendency to drive the class of dealers out 
of business which would leave the grain trade in a 
more healthy condition. The receiver does not like 
to pay for anything before he sees it; and I think 
if I was a receiver instead of a shipper I would 
also prefer to see what I pay for. 

To eliminate this practice entirely, we must begin 
at home. As the matter now stands, if any dealer 
present in this body should buy a car of corn from 
me he would expect to receive No. 2 corn and would 
so specify. Should I ship him anything but No. 2 
corn he would have a claim on me for the difference 
in price. This is practically shipping subject to 
inspection; and if we expect our receivers at the 
other end of the line to have sufficient confidence 
in us to pay for our goods without seeing them, we 
must so conduct our business that dealers at home 
will take our word for the quality of the shipments. 
Being so much easier to make arguments on the 
other side of the question, I now leave this side 
of it to some of my friends who are anxious to make 
a long speech, 

Coming to the other side of the question, I will 
say I hardly think it practical to indiscriminately 
allow inspection payable on arrival of cars at 
destination. If you know with whom you deal, 
know him to be a man of honor, you are safe in 
billing your commodities this way. Otherwise you 
take risks that have proven very. hazardous in 
various cases, some of which I will cite you later 
on. 

While our northern fellow dealers have had more 
trouble on this line than we yet it is evident that 
they have in a measure brought it upon themselves, 
judging from the quality of corn the writer got 
from them a few years ago. The average dealer. 
when he acceptance, on new business, 
especially, seldom gives a thought to the responsi- 
bility of the customer, other than his financial 
rating. These financial ratings, while they are 
good so far as they go, and from a monetary stand- 
point only, do not tell you whether you have a 
man of honor or a thief to deal with. Personally, 
I know of firms and individuals with high ratings 
that could not get my commodities except the cash 
accompanied the order for the specified amount; 
while, on the other hand, I have customers to whom 
I ship direct, sending papers by mail; and their re- 
mittance in full follows on receipt of same. Not 
only myself, but other dealers within the sound of 
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my voice, have this sort of trade. To an honorable 
customer or broker an acceptance should be looked 
on in the light of a contract; and when papers ar- 
rive they will take them up, and if any cause for 
complaint appears, will then pursue the honorable 
course .in the matter and submit their grievances 
to the shipper. To ship subject to inspection, paya- 
ble on arrival, necessitates holding papers by banks 
for arrival of grain. This is another reason why the 
practice should be discontinued entirely. It not 
only places the dealer in bad repute with his bank 
but it is entirely too risky on a declining market; and 
it also seems to me that it is prima facie evidence 
that the customer doubts the dealer's respousibility. 
Another important point against this practice is, it 
is unbusinesslike, and any departure from _ the 
fundamental rules adopted by business practice 15 
not business. We should conduct our business in 
such a manner that when a sale is made the com- 
modity should be as represented. When you sell 
No. 2 oats be sure your shipment will grade No. 2; 
when you sell a customer pure corn chops they should 
go forward absolutely pure, and without adultera- 
tion whatever. If you sold a chop that contains an 
adulteration tell your customer so, and what the 
adulteration is. He will then know what to expect, 
and will seldom, if ever, ask you after that for in- 
spection of your shipments before- honoring your 
draft. 

To a rascally inclined customer this practice af- 
fords an extensive field for his perilous operations. 
I personally know of more than one Texas dealer 
who has pocketed considerable losses by coming 
in contact with this class of gentry. One transac- 
tion, which by its cleverness and daring impressed 
me more than others, occurred only a year or two 
ago between one of these commercial thieves and a 
dealer whom some of you know. 

A Mr, A. of a certain town in Louisiana accepted 
Mr. B., a dealer's, offer on a car of Texas oats, with 
the understanding that he was to draw for same 
payable on arrival, and allow inspection of car be- 
fore honoring draft, and also instructed the dealer 
to send his draft to the First National Bank of that 
city. The shipment was promptly made and the 
papers went as instructed. In due time the car ar- 
rived, was inspected by Mr. A., who promptly in- 
formed Mr. B. that the car was there subject to 
his order; that they did not grade No. 2; they were 
dirty, and the sacks were in unmerchantable con 
dition. 

This information was followed by another wire 


from a Mr. C. of the same town with an offer of 


about 2 cents per bushel less for the same oats. 
Now, as you all know, possibly from experience, 
grain is poor property on cars, especially outside of 
the state, to say the least of it; and Mr. B., con- 
gratulating himself on getting rid of this car so 
easily and without a greater loss, sold it to Mr. C. 
at a loss of his profits and about a cent per bushel. 

This transaction seems perfectly clear and devoid 
of any rascality on its face, but, as it happened, a 
traveling freight agent was in the dealer’s town at 
the time the final sale was made, and hearing of 
the transaction, took it upon himself to wire the 
local agent at point of delivery, asking if the in- 
spection and grade was legitimately made. He was 
promptly answered that the car of oats had left the 
track five days before, and immediately after inspec- 
tion had been reshipped by Mr. A. to a firm in New 
Orleans; that the bill lading and draft had never 
been received by the Citizens’ Bank, and that he 
held Mr, A.’s certified check on said bank for the 
amount of the original invoice. Then it was clear 
to the shipper’s mind tSat he had been duped; and 
further correspondence showed that the papers for 
car had been in First National Bank for nearly 
ten days; that Mr. A. had told the agent there tha{ 
the papers were to come to the Citizens’ Banik; that 
Mr. A. had given the agent a certified check on the 
Citizens’ Bank for the amount of the dealer’s in- 
voice, and that he had delivered the car expecting 
to get the bill of lading when it arrived, Meantime 
Mr. A, had shipped the car to New Orleans and 
Mr. C., who proved to be his partner, had taken up 
the original bill of lading at the other bank by check 
less two cents allowance, 


As a consequence Messrs. A. and ©. got their 
grain on a two-cent reduction; no one in their city 
was the wiser, and pvor Mr, B., the shipper, pocketed 
his loss and tried to look pleasant, 

Not. only this one comes to my mind, but other 
transacticrs wherein heavy losses have necessarily 
followed by over-confident and careless dealers, who, 
with an eye single to do an extensive business, never 
consider the moral hazard attached to the practice 
under discussion. 

As before stated I consider this practice very 
hazardous, as a rule, especially to new business and 
on shipments made to customers with whom you 
have had little or no dealings. No matter what his 
financial rating is he may be a rascal, and if he is 
this, practice will give him sufficient scope for his 
operations. By a positive refusal to do business this 
way, you not only protect yourself against a possi- 
ble loss, but at the same time you do not hold forth 
any opportunities for your customer to corrupt him- 
self, While it may be a good thing toward estab- 
lishing your reputation for shipping what you sell, 
yet it is too risky for general practice. 

To sum the matter up, about the only conservative 
plan to cyentually do away with this custom would 
be for every dealer to refuse to bill his shipments 
subject to inspection and payable on arrival, excent 
‘to those with whom he has done sufficient business 
to establish a moral as well as a financial reputation, 

Those who know that they will get what they 
order will not ask for inspection; so by refusing the 
one and not questioning the other the point under 
discussion could be eliminated to such an extent 
that you might call it entirely done away with. 
Taken as a whole it would be better, possibly, to 
stop it entirely. That it is hazardous and not busi- 
ness, most everyone will admit. While there is suf- 
ficient ground for argument on the other side, every- 
one will admit that it is not good business to allow 
it indiscriminately. If it isn’t good business it is 
wrong from a business standpoint, and being wrong 
it should be stopped. The confidence that now ex- 
ists between honorable dealers, customers and 
brokers should be too strong to admit of any devia- 
tion from business principles or businesslike trans: 
actions, but to the dishonest customer this practice 
is too compromising and it would be better if it 
could be entirely eliminated. 


LACING HIGH-SPEED BELTS. 


Two correspondents of Lumber give methods of 
lacing high-speed belts. The first will be under- 
stood without any difficulty. In regard to the other, 
the writer gives the following instructions: 

First, cut off ends of belt perfectly square. Sec- 
ond, make a line across the belt one-half inch back 


from the edge. Third, perforate holes on line one- 
eighth inch apart (same number of holes on each end__ 
of the belt). Fourth, take a No. 22 wire (soft steel) 
and lace over one-quarter-ineh round pin. Wifth, 
whittle a hardwood pin three-sixteenth inch di- 
ameter, or a little longer than the belt is wide. 
Sixth, put ends of the belt together, so the loops of 
wire mesh and then insert the pin and bring pin 
down to width of belt. The writer says that a 
20-foot belt laced this way has been turning a 
blower 2,800 revolutions per minute for a year and 
has not been relaced in that time. The pulley in 
the blower is 2% inches in diameter. 


The seed contract for the coming year was let 
May 9 to Charles Farker of Santa Clara, Cal., for 
$64,900. 
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CORN SMUT. 


Corn smut and oats smut are two different para- 
sites. Oat and wheat smuts are propagated by 
planting the spores with the seed; and to prevent 
their growth, the seed must be treated before plant- 
ing to kill the smut spores. 

Prof. W. J. Beal, of the Michigan Experimental 
Station, in a letter to the Michigan Farmer, says, 
however, that corn smut is propagated differently. 
“You may roll wet seed corn in corn smut and plant 
it with no ill effect on the corn. Corn smut can 
yery rarely—practically almost never—sprout and 
enter the corn plant. This is the explanation. The 
spores will readily germinate in the filth of barn- 
yards and produce secondary spores called conidia. 
This stock of conidia will multiply indefinitely in a 
wet supply of filth, and these secondary spores are 
very small and light and possess some vitality, and 
will grow and enter the growing corn almost. any- 
where above ground, provided the place of attack 
be young and tender, in a growing condition, and 
the corn is kept moist for a few hours at a time; long 
enough for the growing conidia to penetrate the 
corm plant. In this way a stalk of corn may be at- 
tacked in twenty different places and perhaps at 
twenty different times, each spot becoming a bunch 
of smut from the size of a kernel of wheat up to 
that of a good* robust fist. The conidia are easily 
carried for some distance by the wind.” 

“What are the chances of finding a preventive for 
corn smut that is practicable with corn at fifteen 
eents a bushel? Spraying is out of the question, 
apparently, as the poison to be effective must be 
applied every wet spell of weather or even when 
there are heavy dews. Something has been done 
as a remedy by cutting off and burying or burning 
the smut galls before they burst open. This process 
followed up for a few years has reduced the supply 
of corn smut very greatly. Then, the condition of 
the corn field of a neighbor may need attention. 
Again, we know, with no prevention, that some 
years there is very little smut, none to amount to 
anything.” 


THE CANADIAN CANALS. 


The expenditure charged to capital on the original 
construction and enlargement of the several canals 
of the Dominion of Canada, up to June 30, 1898, 
was $72,504,401, according to the last annual re- 
port of the Department of Railways and Canals. A 
further sum of $15,067,096 was expended on the 
repairs, maintenance and operation of these works, 
making a total of $87,571,498. The total revenue de- 
rived, including tolls and rentals of lands and water- 
powers, amounted to $11,710,240. : 

For the year ended June 30, 1898, the total of 
expenditures, including construction, ete, was 
$3,832,005, and the net revenue $407,662, of which 
$344,057 was from tolls, an increase over the previ- 
ous year of $22,429. 

During 1899 the Welland canal carried 1,274,292 
tons of freight, of which 1,050,093 tons went east- 
ward and 224,199 westward. Of the through freight 
eastward (1,026,458 tons) Canadian vessels carried. 
345,977 tons, and American vessels 898,773 tons. 
The quantity of grain passed down the St. Lawrence 
canals to Montreal was 560,254 tons, an increase otf 
99,205 tons compared with the previous year; of 
this 89,659 tons were transshipped at Ogdensburg. 
The further quantity of 43,023 tons of grain passed 
down the St. Lawrence canals only to Montreal, 
making the total 603,277 tons; and seven cargoes of 
grain, aggregating 2,324 tons, were taken down 
direct to Montreal through the Welland and St. 
Lawrence canals. 

On the Sault Ste. Marie canal the total movement 
of freight was 4,947,068 tons, an _ increase 
of 369,660 tons, carried in 4,268 vessels, the number 
of lockages being 2,604. Of wheat 17,924,802 bush- 
els, and of other grain 3,253,405 bushels and 1,093,- 
456 barrels of flour were carried. ‘The total trattic 
at the point accommodated by the two canals, the 
American and Canadian, amounted to 18,986,689 
tons, an increase of 1,730,266 tons, carried in 17,080 
vessels, a decrease of 1,497. The total quantity of 
wheat carried was 55,931,779 bushels, a decrease of 


7,532,097; and of other grain 24,968,136, a decrease 
of 2,747,129. As having an interesting bearing on 
the question of canal versus railway transport of 
grain from the West, it may be noted that whereas 
grain and peas passed down to Montreal through 
the St. Lawrence canals to the extent of 560,254 
tons, an increase of 64,386 tons over the previous 
year, the quantity carried to Montreal via the Cana. 
dian Pacific and G. T. R. amounted to 228,586 tons, 
an increase of 74,869. The quantity of grain car- 
ried to tidewater on the New York State canals was 
569,362 tons, a decrease of 183,677 tons, while the 
quantity carried by the railways of the state to 
tidewater amounted to 4,132,740 tons, an increase 
of 267,980 tons. — 


NEW RUSSIAN WHEAT. 


Among the recent finds abroad of the Agricul- 
tural Department is Kubanka wheat from the 
Kuban territory of the Volga district, Russia. It 
is a very hard spring wheat, and does best in a 
climate similar to our Southwest, with a low aver- 
age of rainfall. It will be tested by the depart- 
ment as a winter wheat. A variety of Polish 
wheat also, with a berry of an average length 


of five-sixteenths of an inch, has been brought 
to this country. It is very hard and needs a warin 
climate. Its flour is used almost exclusively for 
macaroni making and for pastry. 


FLAX GRAIN BAGS. 


The subject of flax culture for the fiber is a per- 
ennial one with the farmers of the agricultural de- 
partment and yarious WWewspaper offices of the 
Pacific Coast Northwest, by whom it is insisted 
that “we can grow flax fiber as fine as any pro- 
duced in Ireland or Belgium.” ‘This may be and 
probably is true, but somehow we don’t, the ob- 
stacle to flax culture for linen in America being the 
difficulty of finding labor so badly paid in this 
country that it is willing to give its time to the dis- 
gusting, tedious and poorly paid business of retting 
the fiber. Eyen Irish linen manufacturers find it 
more and more difficult to maintain the industry of 
preparing the fiber in its former condition in that 
country, owing to the poor pay il earns. 

But a flax fiber expert in the state of Oregon has 
lately presented a new phase of the question, which 
is attracting some little attention on the Pacific 
Coast, especially among farmers and grain dealers, 
to whom the subject of grain bags is a leading one, 
all the grain of the coast being handled in bags, 
which are now made of jute from India or the 
Philippines. A native substitute for jute would, 
therefore, be welcomed. 

W. J. J. Cunningham, the flax expert referred 
to, has, therefore, been giving his attention to the 


use of native-grown flax tow, and recently made 
a test of its properties for bags in the factory of 
the Washington prison at Walla Walla. His first 
trials were failures; but ultimately he succeeded in 
oaking a number of specimens which proyed to be 
really more serviceable than the jute bags in com- 
mon use. The tow was furnished by the Oregon 
Woman’s Flax Fiber Association, and was _ prin- 
cipally refuse. 

As a result of this experiment, it is said a com- 
pany has been organized at Salem, Oregon, to go 
into flax cultivation for tow for bag-making; and 
that the company will handle this year the fiber 
crop from 3,000 acres of flax lands in Oregon alone. 


«_DOTS . AND . DASHES_# 


Five ships in April took out 535,531 bushels of 
grain from Portland, Oregon, 80,000 of which went 
to Callao. 


The seed export trade is quite lively, especially 
with Germany. 
in demand. 


Cloyer and grass seeds are Dest 


The stocks of grain in stove at Dulnth at May 
1 were 20,377,041 bushels, against 11,059,062 bush- 
els in 1898. 

The big Peavey Elevator at West Superior is to 
be operated by electricity, using a motor for each 
elevator leg. 

The grain exports of Sts John, N. B., a winter 
port, fell off last winter, but the volume of other 
exports was increased. 


Another sample carload was one received April 
1t by the Walsh-DeRoo Milling Company of Hoi- 
land, Mich., being 1,758 bushels of clipped white 
oats. 

The Iowa Seed Company at Des Moines, in April, 
sent 30 bushels of seed corn to New South Wales 


and 140 bushels assorted seeds to Natal, South 
Africa. 
A broom corn growers’ association has been 


formed at Sullivan, Ill, for the usual purposes of 
trade association, including the collection of statis- 
tics of the crop, 

Minneapolis shipped more corn in April than at 
any time in her history—all going East by rail. 
It was estimated that for the two weeks ending 
May 1, over 4,000,000 bushels) were contracted 
for to go east to Baltimore for Liverpool. 


The cereal production of Maine for 1897, recently 
tabulated, was 24,651 bushels of wheat, 366,411 
bushels of corn, 805,775 bushels of barley, 12,27 
bushels of rye and 4,189,740 bushels of oats. The 
tetal acreage devoted to these grains was 158,151. 


It is said grain deliveries at Duluth on May 1 were 
the heaviest on record at that market, amounting 
to about 5,250,000 bushels of wheat, of which up- 
ward of 4,000,000 bushels were No. 1 Northern; 
1,000,000 bushels each of corn and flax, and 250,000 
bushels of rye. 


The broom corn dealers and manufacturers of 
the United States and Canada held a meeting at 
Tuscola, UL, May 9, at which time it appeared that 
the shortage of brush is greater than at any time 
in ten years. The price of brush was advanced $20 
per ton (to $180), making the range 7 to 
per pound. 


9 cents 


The big grain cars caused a strike at Beards- 
town, Ill, some time since. All cars were ordered 
loaded to their full eapacity, but when the 60,000- 
pound cars Game in ihe men insisted on extra pay. 
This was granted, and now they get $1.10 for a 
30,000-pound car, $1.46 for a 40,000-pound and $1.80 
for a 60,000-pound. 


Secretary R. C. Grier has published the ‘’wenty- 
ninth Annual Report of the Peoria Board of Trade 
for the year 1898. The exchange had a member- 
ship of 100 at the close of the year. The total re- 
ceipts of grain for the year were 30,825,230 bushels. - 
The report is full of interesting information for all 
who are interested in any way in Peoria’s grain 
trade. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


THE PORT OF GALVESTON AND 
ITS GRAIN FACILITIES. 


[From a paper by J. Reymershoffer, President and 
General Manager of the Texas Star Flour Mills of Gal- 
veston, read at the annual meeting of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, May 8-9, 1899. | 

Texas As a Grain State.—So late in the history 
of Texas as nearing the end of the seyenties, the 
general opinion preyailed that our state would not 
produce small grain; and when in 1878, the Texas 
Star Flour Mills, organized for the purpose of 
erecting a flour mill and handling grain in Gal- 
yeston, nearly everybody considered it an unwise 
undertaking and prophesied a failure, especially 
pointing out (which opinion prevailed up to the 
last few years) that grain cannot be kept in con- 
dition in our climate any length of time. Even in 
1890 the St. Louis millers, when arguing their case 
of Texas differential before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, contended that “from climatic 
reasons Texas will neyer be a wheat state.” To 
which I then replied: The United States agricul- 
tural returns show that in 1880 Texas, then about 
commencing to deyelop the culture of wheat, raised 
2,567,737 bushels, while Missouri, during the same 
year, raised 24,966,627 bushels of the same cereal. 
Nine years later (in 1889) the Missouri wheat crop 
dropped down to 20,639,000 bushels, while Texas 
nearly trebled its production, the government re- 
turns for that year showing 6,189,000 bushels of 
wheat raised in our state; and you all know that 
we reached the 10,000,000 mark several years ago 
and that our state is capable of reaching and even 
surpassing before long the amount of the wheat 
crop of Missouri. 

As to the keeping qualities of grain in our climate 
it hardly requires any argument now. It has been 
demonstrated year after year that not the climate 
but the condition of the grain determines its keep- 
ing quality. The statement of a grain exporter 
now offering corn to European markets that it is } 
“Texas” corn will bring him a better price, it 
having become a well-known fact that Texas cori 
is dryer, better matured, not frosted, etc.; there- 
fore, the contention of years ago—“Texas not be- 
ing a grain state,” and that ‘the climatic influences 
are in the way of growing, handling, and storing 
of grain in our state’—is baseless and wrong. 

Galveston as a Port.—The pioneer grain exporters 
from Galveston were Messrs. Hurley & Webster, 
when in 1874 and 1875 they made several shi;- 
ments of grain to England. These yentures, how- 
ever, proyed not at all satisfactory, 
ments haying reached destination in fair condition 
but others did not—only, as it has since 
appeared, for the reason, that the business was 
new, unknown and the men not experienced. The 
result of it was, that it was given up, as not being 
a desirable and practical business for our port. 
The first attempt which proved a complete suc- 
cess, and which was the entering wedge for the 
immense and increasing grain business through this 
port, was the shipment of corn of about 50,000 
bushels per S. S. ‘Propitious” to Liverpool on the 
Sth of May, 1890, by the Texas Star Flour Mills. 
It was a gala day for Galveston. The Star Mills 
issued the following invitation to the people: 

INAUGURATION DAY 
of the 
Grain Export Business From the Port of Galveston. 


Propitious Taking 
of Bulk Corn. 
You are respectfully inyited to be pres- 
ent at our eleyator to-morrow morning at 
10 o'clock to witness the loading of the first 
‘argo of bulk corm, and see how the corn 


some ship- 


Steamship the Wirst Cargo 


is handled oyer our belt carrier. 
Honor the occasion with your presence 
and oblige, 
Yours respectfully, 
TEXAS STAR FLOUR MILLS... 
Galveston, May 8, 1890. 
Thousands of visitors came and admired the 
novelty of seeing grain traveling over a naked belt 
from the Star Mills elevator to the hold of the 


steamer, and all (displayed great interest, especially 
to know the results of this shipment. 


From this time on, grain shipments continued 16 
move via Galveston to foreign countries, but in 
limited quantities, the shallow water on the bar 
and the consequent lighterage being a great and 
expensive barrier to grain exports; but as soon 
as our government made the liberal appropriation 
of oyer six millions for the improvement of Gal- 
veston bar, and as soon as this great work was 
well under way by the government engineers, the 
directory of the Galveston Wharf Co., with its 
wideawake alacrity, recognized the necessity of 
more grain eleyator facilities than the Star Mills 
offered at that time, and erected a one-million- 
bushel elevator and later on another of 650,000 
bushels. The Star Mills then followed with an en- 
largement of their elevator to 650,000 bushels, and 
now the wharf company is increasing its large 
elevator to 1,600,000 bushels’ capacity; so that for 
the next grain season Galveston will have an equip- 
ment in grain eleyators of very near three million 
bushels, and can be considered as one of the best 
and cheapest grain ports of the United States, and, 
I can add, of the world. The entire terminal 
charges on grain from railroad cars to sbip, includ- 
ing storage, wharfage, handling, weighing, ete., 
is one cent per bushel, and the vessel pays no dovk 
nor other port dues, which is not the case in most 
all other ports. 

Permit me now, gentlemen, to give you some 
statistics taken from the records of the Galveston 
Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade, and frem 
those of the United States custom house, whico 
show the growing exports and imports of Gal- 
yeston, her importance as. a port and the tidewater 
outlet, not only for the surplus and the imported 
requirements of our own state, but as well of the 
great West.and Northwest of our country. I*rom 
the time the S. S. ‘Propitious” loaded the first 
cargo of corn from Galveston to August, 1892, the 
total exports were: Wheat, 847,772 bushels; corn, 
49,185 bushels. 


Wheat, Corn, 

Bushels. Bushels. 

During season 1892-98....... 1,502,045 56,637 

During season 1898-94....... 135,282 Rae tess 

Seasons 1894-96. . 19,691 4,856,752 

During season 1896-97....... 3,410,907 5,892,271 

During season 1897-98*...... 10,161,565" 4,620,227 
During season 1898-99 to 

Miaye des so etar dete severest Aieerepaysys 13,248,000 8,555,645 


*Rye, 65,020 bushels were exported. 
COTTON RECEIPTS. 


Bales 
During season TS8S8-89.5 2. 25 we. oc canes ae Game 
During season 1897-98. .......0...05 «ean 1,891,142 


During season 1898-99 to May 4..........2,259,80+4 
Comparing the receipts of cotton at New Orleans 
they were as follows: 


Bales. 
During season 1888-89...................1,6538, 104 
During Season LSO EOS reverie cit ie stenerner reins 2,969,275, 
During S€aAson ASBS-9Ow viesnustalomme retools etal 2,087,817 
Total exports from the port of Galveston: 
1895 Sais sad. «Seles sane a RROOO, oe: 
PBSC e oi eae Sinko era ate, selene s eel wendtelsiees eiavenete 55,999,225 
WED THe, Fa. ste chehero hte op, teonaaes eee ne ene ate ts .. 60,742,758 
BRAY Roma ee OI Oto delo dud olOs Oude otto ioe © 76,885,399 
Total imports: 
ESSA, “Rar Sevsectanctecsi sree eect cues totons steht eee $ 387,178 
MSS Giretracic. caters sttheies route Weteveltcheens Gren Toe 794,908 
BOT. -sieis crn wustevee eae CU, co8 siento ik Vercerai ase eaters 644,237 
LSOS Procite wo) eisiete eres OO. OO 


Ocean vessels entered and their tonnage: 


U89G. 2. 6. esc cee. 6 Oko Vessels. 844,486 tons. 
ISS Cis ee eee iene Om VeECselcs 1,036,522 tons. 
LSS ose ender ue 759 vessels. 1,214,013 tons. 


Of the vessels cleared for foreign countries in 
1s%8, there were only five American, of which one 
was a schooner clearing for Mexico and four were 
steamers of Lone Star Line, clearing for Cuba on 
their way to New York; therefore, not.one of the 
vessels cleaving during 1898 for foreign countries 
across the Atlantic bore our national colors. 

In connection with. my statistical information, 
which I ani now presenting to you, I must yet 
mention the great results obtained by our govern- 
ment engineers in their big work on Galveston 
Bar. Lam indebted to the United States Engineers’ 
Office in this city for the following dates and 
figures. The work on the south jetty began Jan- 


| uary, 1886, when the water on the bar showed a 


the north 
was com- 


depth of only 12% feet. The work on 
jetty began August, 1891; south jetty 


pleted February, 1897; north jetty. was completed 
‘March, 1898. Depths of water on the bar: 1892, 


18% feet; 1£93, 14 feet; 1894, 144% feet; 1895, 17° 
feet; 1&96, 22 feet; 1£97, 24 feet; 1898, 25 feet. 
Survey taken March 7 and March 20, 1&99, showed 
a well defined channel across the bar of 27% feet 
depth. During the last month and up to the pres- 
ent time, as much as 2) feet depth was recorded 
on a good many days. 

Now, gentlemen, permit me to conclude this, my 
paper, with the inspiring topic: Our “Grand Old 
Texas” and the “United States Stars and Stripes.” 
I cannot help deviating further from the subject 
assigned to me, for as I consider our Lone Star 
State, together with its now so important a port 
of Galveston, and the supremacy of our glorious 
country, the very important factors of our pros- 
perity, I cannot restrict myself to the exclusive 
theme of “The Port, Galveston,’ but must point 
out the great development of the resources of our 
state; the increasing facilities of transportation, 
thereby fostering our commerce, agriculture and 
stock raising, as well as all manufacturing in- 
terests; the increasing prominence of our port and 
the liberality of our government for improvement 
of harbors and waterways on the coast of our 
state, all of which is in the direct line of unbounded 
prosperity for the grain in deaier, ele- 
vyator man, and eyeryone directly or indirectly con 
nected with the interests which all you, gentle- 
men, represent. 

I need not mention to you that the United-States 
is the largest breadstuff producing country of the 
WOllu; that we have the largest surplus, and, there- 
fore, must seek foreign countries as purchasers for 
the surplus of our breadstuffs; but that we have 
not the necessary tools of trade of our own, a 
merchant marine, to carry our bountiful surplus of 
products to the consumers in foreign countries. 
The record shows that not a single vessel loaded 
with our products left the shores of our state to 
evoss the Atlantic, flying the Stars and Stripes, and 
that we must, therefore, depend upon foreign ships 
to do our service of ocean transportation. ‘This is 
a very weak spot in our foreign commerce, as weil 
as in our national affairs. I am not a statesman 
and would not undertake even to suggest to our 
Congress what measure to adopt to correct this 
evil, but it appears to me that if Congress woulda 
open its doors for the free admission of foreign 
built ships to American registry, it would be the 
quickest way to rehabilitate and build up our mer- 
chant marine; and, if we have any money for sub- 
sidies, instead of spending the same in payments 
to the wealthy shipowners. as suggested at the last 
session of Congress, I believe it would be a just 
measure to cffer a tonnage subsidy for every vessel 
built in our country, pay bounty to the workmen 
in American shipyards, as well as to American 
sailors, and then, gentlemen, your grain would 
within a short time travel in American bottoms 
across the Atlantic and we would soon haye the 
opportunity of viewing, in every port of the world, 
with true patriotic pride, the Stars and Stripes 
waving from the mast of American ships, manned 
by American seamen, proclaiming the strength of 
our nation in case of an unfortunate national con 
flict, and the magnitude of our commerce in times 
of peace. 


raiser, ora 


Minneapolis is soon to haye a new Chamber of 
Commerce worthy that great grain center. 

Spring engagements (to May 1) for grain for 
export from Montreal last year were about 6,000,- 
000, against only about 2,500,000 to May 5, this 
year. 

Foreign shipments from Puget Sound and Co- 
lumbia River of wheat and flour combined, to May 
1, were a fraction under 20,000,000 since July 1, 
of which nearly 2,000,000 bushels comprise Jast 
year’s crop. In addition nearly 3,060,000 bushels, 
wheat and flour combined, have gone to San Iran- 
cisco, accounting for some 21,000,000 bushels of 
the surplus crop of Washington, Oregon anid Idaho 
for the current season... 
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RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
forthe month ending with May 12 has been as follows 


NO. 2 
OATS. 


NO. 2 
RYE. 


NO.1 NO. 
3P. WHT. 


NO. 2* 
R.W.WHT 


NO. 1N.W- 


CORN. FLAXSEED 


+ wd 

34 (34 |27 |27 117 

33 % 13426 /274 | 116 
3354/33 %|27  |2 111% 

724/83 % |3394|27 34 110 

713237 |3Bl9)27 110 
Fi 3214 33% 2654/2 | 109% 
B24, |32%6 26442 VAILI514 

713314 132 4 2B | 110 
. . (8341334 |264 |2 Beall ates eiletarerare 

&. ee: 34 ee 2 9 {5 108 


* Free on board, switched and aelivercd, 


During the week ending April 14, prime contract 
timothy seed sold at $2.30 per cental; prime con- 
dract cloyer seed at $5.75@6.00; Hungarian at 50@ 
Fde; German millet at 75c@$1. 25; buckwheat at 
§1.25@1.50 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending oon 
timothy seed sold at $2.80@2.4745 


21, prime contract 
per cental; prime 


contract Glover seed at $6.00@6.25; Hungarian at 
55s@7Tbe; German millet at 90C@$1.55; buckwheat 


at $1.35@1.50 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending ao 28, prime contract 
timothy seed sold at $2.40@2.4744 per cental; prime 
contract cloyer seed at $6.25; “Hungarian at 60@ 
90c; German millet at $1, 00@2, 00; buekwheat at 
$1.85@1.50 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending May 5, prime contract 
timothy seed sold at $2. 80@2.40 per cental; prime 
contract clover seed at $6.25; Hungarian at T0@ 
She: German millet at $1.60@2.00; buckwheat at 
$1.85@1.50 per 100 pounds. 


EXPORT CORN. 


The Agricultural Department has decided to in- 
vestigate the condition of corn exported to Hurope. 
Some time since, it will be remembered, complaints 
were received from abroad, notably from, Denmart:, 
that the corn arriving there was not up to standard 
grade, but showed a heavy mix of screenings. 
These complaints haye continued since to a greater 
or less degree. 

The department has, therefore, detailed Fred’k Y. 
Coville, botanist to the department, to make an in- 
quiry as to the condition of corn exported. In a 
recent letter to the Secretary of the Board of Trade 
at Newport News, Va., he says: 

“The Department of Agriculture has been notified 
by one of its agents abroad that some of the corn 
shipped from this country to Hurope reaches its 
destination in a moldy condition. Our agent statas 
that the Huropean importers have little confidence 
in the inspectors’ certificates at the American ship- 
ping ports. Whether the fault lies in the inspectiou 
or whether the corn is not properly treated before 
or during shipment we do not know. We are asked 
to investigate the matter so that our shippers may 
be informed how to remove the prejudice that 
is accumulating against American corn 

Mr. Coville went first to Newport News, and will 
visit all the corn exporting. ports of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. 


The Canadian experimental farms on tests made 
found a large percentage of seed samples useless. 
Of 465 samples of wheat examined 31 were bad; 
of 250 samples of oats, 59 were bad; of barley, out 
of 119 samples, 3 were bad. 

The University Experiment Station at Urbana. 
Ill., gives the following method for testing the 
germinating quality of seed corn. It can be done 


at slight expense by using a box of soil; but a 
still better method is to use two dinner plates. 


Place an inch of soil in the bottom of the first 
plate, moisten and cover with two thicknesses of 
any cloth, preferably old cloth that has been washed 
several times. Upon this place the seed to bé 
tested and cover with another moist cloth. Then 
cover by turning the second plate bottom upward 
over the first to prevent the soil from drying out, 
and set in a warm place. 


| Hay, tons 


RECEIPTS 


AND 


SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 
etc, at leading receiving and shipping points in the 
United States for the month of April, 1899: 

BUFFALO—Reported by Chas. H. Keep, secretary of the 


Merchants’ Exchange: 


Articles. 


Wheat, bushels 
Corn, bushels. 
Oats, bushels. . 
Barley, bushels... 
Rye, bushels.. 
Flaxseed, lb 


Receipts. Shipments. 
1899. | 1898. 1899. | 1898. 
* 652,000). 


PEORIA~—Reported by R. C. Grier, secretary of the Board 


of Trade: 
mildioa: | Receipts. Shipments. 
1899. | 1898. 1899. | 1898. 

Wheat, bushels .......... 38,950 44.600 4,550 £8,450 
Corn, bushels... 1,131,050] 1,460.650/ 306,200] 577.100 
Oats, bushels. ... 574.150) 1,012,550| 575.750] 789,50 
Barley, bushels . 81,750 82,650 39,000 32,450 
Rye, bushels .... 11,400 11,400 1,200 2,400 
Mill Feed, tons . 435 1,257 4,515 6,444 
Seeds, lb.. : 90,000 30,000)... seus saee 30,000 
Broom Corn, Moe 30,000 905000) os av'ee obs. 64,000 
Hay, tons........ 1.496 2,180 190 530 
Flour, barrels 25.750 28,700 24.350 38,800 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by Hy. H. Smith, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 


SIAC MSHA cLeM eee ee Pas Ree ee eat Wheat, bushels aoe | eed 714,188 510,652 924,798 
Orn, bushels ..... 2.0.56 9,553) 1,986,638 839,560} 1,580,630 

* Shipments by railroad, QGats, bushels. a 173,633; 432,901 26,942} 16,840 
CHICAGO-—Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the | Rye, bushels .... seal Reale 24,825) .a00eeeess 87,536 
Board of Trade: Hlour, barrelst 2.2.02. 2s. "59,432 58,738 14,528 19,179 


Wheat, bushels...... 1,365,990} 1,641,213; $88,983; 7.057,312 
Corn, bushels..... 4,956,068) 7,300,561) 6.941.392) 20.066 ,982 
Oats, bushels..... 5,513,012) 7,762,814) 5,998,745) 9,322,233 
Barley, bushels. 601,979 666,041 247,191 859.556, 
Rye, bushels, 203,695 160,102 289,089) 1,036,180 
Timothy Seed, lb.. 4,322,093) 3,420,844) 4,874.888) 3,912,193 
Clover Seed, lb.. 659,829 798,207| 794,868) 726,352 
Other Grass Seed, ass. 926,174] 1,416,714) 356,077) 2,403.357 
Flaxseed, bushels......... 397,640 73.800 83.780 19,62 
Broom Corn, Ib...... .. 196,675) 382,775 665,711 551,960 
Hany tOmStescernceecmccces 14,680 18,865 327 925 
Flour,-barrels .....5...00: 396,855 314,202 435,573 339,459 
CLEVELAND ~—Reported by F. A. Scott, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce: 
Wheat, bushels .......... 208,393) 258 30d 102,567 256,219 
Corn, bushels .. 352,905} 520,829 227,354 468,608 
Oats, bushels ............ 517,767| 325.179 180,364] 222,368 
Barley, bushels 6,930 56.705 7,446) 3,233 
Rye and other cereals, bu 3,900 TSO iceqar to cte i eeatera teens « 
Baled Hay, tons...... crise 12,926 3,138 5,131 100 
Flour. bartels... 3.442 5,877 2.109 1.764 
CINCINNAT1_Reported by C. Bb. Murray, superintendent 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 
Wheat, bushels.,......... £9.40) 32 907 60,351 18,436 
Corn, bushels . 329.954 300,245 52,054 50,111 
Oats, bushels. . 254,460) 286,435 118,492 56,164 
Barley, bushels,.......... 37,82’ 49,375 1,624 1,056 
RYO) OUSHOLS oc eve's we oe 41,855 20,421 11,744 4410 
Timothy Seed, bags...... 867 1,006 1,426 3.065 
Clover Seed, bags........ 1,256 2,981 2,445 1,823 
Other Grass Seed, bags 2,890 4,774 3,906 315i 
RDS HOME AS 2) xcs. divinislececntan 9,139 10. 79 6,027 7,429 
Flour, barrels........... 148,301 186,067 113,776! 153, 824 


DETROtT—Reported by F. W. Waring, secretary of the 


Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels.......... 242,136 141,416 81,094) 74,019 
Corn, bushels . 292,68 392, 082 se: 175) 79,623 
Oats, tushels . 102,356, 77,900). S 1,036 
Barley. bushels .... 23,067 27,853) 2.347) Pdaeta ste: ie 
Ryen bushels. s 9s.) .cceen. 12,024 22) 439 ie 17.391 
MOG fOUS: Jeans sbyuen erase lee mysaiesrs:| aes SoM Bisel ote etal aewireneiee« 
Flour, barrels 11 400 11,550 8,800 8,00) 

DUtL.UTH —Reported by 8, A. Kemp, secretary of the Board 
of Trade: : 
Wheat, bushels 795,600| 1,517,475 1141) 1,743,315 
Corn, bushels...... 43,022 98,123 8.629 76,2 2 
Oats, bushels... 4,832) 1,024,831 2,670| 903,686 
Barley, bushels 7056 31.736 828}; 327,241 
Rye, bushels .... 11.968 189,569} .. 914,707 
Flaxseed, bushels.. 152,625 268.400 "345.1 76 157,007 
Flour, barrels : 172,100 300,590 100, 825} 265,125 
Flour production, bbis.. 130.080 ES 5) aes 


KANSAS CIT Y—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, Saaroiae of 


the Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels.......... 
Corn, bushels ..........--- 
Oats, bushels ... ........ 
Barley, bushels.......... 
RY DUSIMELS. caiiestascy aise 
Flaxseed. bushels 


Flour, barrels. 


750,100 


236,000 


1,084,400 
1,071,750 


"14.950 
3,500 
6,630 


376,350 
588,000 
84,000 
800 
10,400 
43,000 
1,770 
12480 


621,400 
255,250 
132,000 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported 2g G. D. ee secretary of 


Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels 
Corn, bushels . 
Oats, bushels. 
Barley, bushels 
Rye, bushels 
Flaxseed, bushels 
Hay, tons 
Flour, barrels 


MILWAUKEE—Re 


of the Chamber of Commerce: 


5,721,270} 5,976,760, 984,980{ & 47,200 

aacecre 188 000 164.990) 940,910 64,730 

wera ema 475,580} 516.390 427,950) 565,680 

TR 50,750 40.280 49,340 16,720 

37,971 83,810 19,040) 147,480 

anatet 129,050 129,070; 252,620) 174,660 
1,246 1.468 10} .... 

13,796 10,847) 1,039,523! 885,860 

ported by Wm. J. Langson, secretary 


Wheat, bushels .......... 632,100 475.736 127,925 71,188 
Corn, bushels ... 517,650 366,600) 1,345.588| 2,373,799 
Oats, bushels ... 724,800 681,000] 979.700] 1,406/326 
Bariey, bushels 06,000 673,600 215,500 159,937 
Rye, bushels. ....;--.<a00s 07,100 122,400 245,675) 444,656 
Timothy Seed, lbs....... ATAUTEAL ow ecavee oe 161,830} 483,190 
Clover Seed, lbs.......... 159,070 44,740 60,290 69,059 
Flaxseed, bushels........ 7,540 8,480 4, 4 16,470 
Hay, tOMS..... 221. sces cee 1,237 ARPOTIEe ae iDlpceieen ces 
Flour, barrels, .........- 146,470) 160,690 220, 196 221,382 
ST. LOUIS—Reported by Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange: 
Wheat, bushels .......... 1 209,300 350,700 407,175| — 802,409 
Corn, WSHOLSisssendes ee 1,002.750) 2 094.750 1,493,989) 3,666,257 
Oats, bushels. . nee 890,400 666,000 186,176} 420,498 
Barley, bushels. 4 6,750 34,500 4,090 1,990 
Rye, bushels... sae s.5> : 15,400 46,200 81,750 41,652 
Parity CEC apni sgn BOC een OCC n ere MCOG CO IG I arin conell Pciecrerine 
HHAW POMS wee cine cee cave 13,139 10,214 4,887 2,637 
Flour, barrels ..........- 99,190 119,330 127,155 96,386 
SAN KKRANCISCO-—Reported by ‘Il. C. friedlander, secre- 
| tary of the Produce Exchange: 
Wheat, centals ..... sce 101,253 552,080 69,940] F18,082 
Corn, centals .... .....+. 11,195 46,917 2 632 3,178 
Oats, Cemitalsian.. cas.2 <s% 10,060 74,835 881 2,188 
Barley, centals........... 39,001 143,343 16,140 83,640 
Rye, centals... 4,940 9,093]..... Bera le sate ania orate 
Flaxseed, sack 79 AAO} oe cictas > |siicinvene ne 
Hay, tons 10,035 6,985 1,069 1,(32 
Flour, barrel 150,749 137,415 129,310} 111,028 
TOLEDO—Reported by Denison B. Smith, secretary of the 
Produce Exchange: 
Wheat, bushels . 358.000 664,069 298,000; 406,000 
Corn, bushels... 491,000 697,000 761,000 1,982,000 
Oats, bushels ...........+ 188,000} 259,000} 208,000} 263,000 
Bayley, bushels. D5:000 | orivs wales vc 23000) ssa: 
RYO, DUSHEIS) .... wows cece 78,000 20,0, 0 78,000 6,000 
Clover Seed, bags........ 5,412 11,233 12,081 12,426 
Blour, barrels... ......2 6.0 61,600 3,754 72,700 12,573 


Following is Secretary Smith’s report of the 
movement of rough and clean rice at New Orleans 
since August 1, 1898: Receipts of rough rice, in 
sacks, 679,476, against 461,797. Distribution, 634,- 
551, against 447,881. Total stock May 1, 53,497, 
against 40,882 on May 1, 1898. Receipts of clean 
rice, in barrels, 6,283, against 7,567. Sales reported, 
162,931, against 114,976. Total stock May, 1, 
1899, No. 1, 14,126, against G,168 barrels; No. 2, 391, 
against 839 barrels. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday, May 6, 1899, as compiled by George 
EF. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


In Store at Wheat, Rye, Barley, 
bu. bu. bu. 


Albany ........ 
Baltimore . 


Cincinnati ..... 
Detroit .... 
Duluth 
do. afloat... 
Indianapolis... 
Kansas City ... 
Milwaukee .. 
GOL atoab si.) ceasesce en |e 
Minneapolis.... 
Montreal 01,000 


Philadelphia .. 
St. Louis....... 
do afloat. .. 


Toronto. 


On Lakes 
On Miss. River 


7,891,000 


Grand Total. 
Corresponding 
date i897...... 
Increase. a 
Decrease 


22,045,000 
24,913,000 


2, 766.000 


1,622,000 


232.000 71,000 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
I’. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
May 6, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: 


For week ending | For week ending 


Articles. May. 6. May. 7. Apr. 29. Apr. 30. 
1899, 1898. 1899. 1898, 
Wheat, bushels.......... 1,593,000) 2,147,000) 1,349,000) 2,413,000 
Corn, bushels. ,082,000| 5,526,000) 2,171,000} 4,905,000 
Oats, buShels 766,000) 2,199,000} 311,000) 920,000 
Rye, bushels. 121,000} 385,000 114,000} 920,000 
Flour, barrels.... ......- 368,000 139,400 234,000 244,400 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago 
during the 21 months ending with April as re- 
ported by S. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Months. —_.-— _  —_ —. 
1898-99. | 1897-98. | 1898-99. | 1897-98. 

Jy UAB St co: CODER DOE 666,420) 813,160) 978, 790, 299,108 
September. ...00.ccceeccee 1,212,780 696,000 557,295 
October.... 1,140,280 424,560 373,312 
November....... 769,210 671,870 437,218 
Décember......... 436,648 486,379 
DEMMALY's «> ores: wv 189,080 162,188 
Februar 180,460 88.523 
Mareh 212,331 166,961 
April 75,400 37,691 
May...... 383,420 174,522 
June 224,143 251,184 
DULY A rnercelpeabmnscyae ame reril sae 91,640 197,934 

Total bushels.........| 5,292,050) 4,349,212) 4,077,417} 3,123,865 
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ILLINOIS. 
Sale & Ward are enlarging their elevator at 


Dewey, Ill. 

B. S. Williams is enlarging his grain office at 
Sheffield, IL 

Work is in progress on L, Lamareau’s new ele- 
vator at Thawville, I. 

Ww. O. Brown has purchased the L. A. Kinney 
Eleyator at Chebanse, III. 

Work is now in progress on Fred Meyers’ new 
elevator at Pearl City, Ill. 

Grain is now being received in the large new Ar- 
mour Elevator D at Chicago. 

H. ©. Suttle is completing extensive improvements 
to his elevator at Kenney, Ll. 

J. H, Eversole is making extensive improvements 
in his elevator at Mayview, Il. 

George Elliott of Mattoon, Ill, will rebuild his 
elevator which was burned last winter, 

Meyers Bros, of Sciota Mills, Ill, are getting 
material on the ground for an elevator. 

It’ is 
elevator 


said that there are prospects of a new 
for Oreana, Ill, this summer. 


Fred Oberhelman & Bro. are going to build an 
addition to their elevator at Sublette, IL 


The Elliott Elevator Co. have placed a meal and 
feed mill in their elevator at Blliott, Il. 


Edward Humphrey of Cordova, IlL, bas placed 
a gasoline engine in his grain warehouse. 


Southworth & Pool have succeeded A. B. Pool in 
the grain and coal business at Rochelle, Ill. 


Geo. D. Gould of Windsor, Ul., writes us that he 
expects shortly to embark in the grain business. 


J. ¥. Hinton has sold his interest in the grain 
business at Fisher, Ill., to his partner, J. C. Wheeler. 


J. J. Kemp Jr. informs us that he is building 
an elevator of 40,000 bushels’ capacity at Lexing- 
ton, Ill. 


J. F. Butzer of Hillsdale, Il, has purchased of 
the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co, a No. 5 Warehouse 
Separator. 


On account of poor health, W. C. Bunn of Byron. 
Ill., has disposed of his eleyator and grain business 
to J. H. Kline. 


The Interstate Elevator Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
has been licensed to do business in Illinois with a 
capital of $5,000. 


WH. L. French of Lafayette, Ind., will return 
to Farmer City, IlL., and go into the grain business. 
He will build a new elevator. 


Collins & Dayidson’s new elevator at Champaign, 
Ill., is completed. The machinery was installed by 
the Decatur Iron Works Co. 


The Reynolds Seed & Commission Co. of East St. 
Louis, Ill., has incorporated with a capital of $2,500, 
to deal in seeds and produce. 


Charles A. Drake is building a new grain elevator 
at Woodville, Ill. The machinery outfit will be sup- 
plied by the Weller Mfg. Co. 


The Dodge Mfg. Co. has commenced work on the 
foundation for the addition to the new Hawkeye 
Elevator at West Hammond, Ill. 


The Weller Mfg. Co. has received the order for 
the machinery equipment for the Middle Division 
Co.’s new elevator at Saunemin, Ill. 


A new grain eleyator is being built at Conger- 
ville, Ill., by Sharp Bros. The Weller Mfg. ‘Co. is 
furnishing the machinery equipment. 


A recent sale of the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
was a No. 4 and a No. 2 Receiving Separator to 
Hagerty, Hunter & Co. of Peoria, Ill. 


W. T. Westbrook is remodeling his grain ele- 
vator at Paxton, Ill. The Weller Mfg. Co. has the 
contract for the machinery equipment. 


Richardson & Hopkins are remodeling their ele- 
vator at Perdue, Ill, and have awarded the con- 
tract for the machinery outfit to the Weller Mfg. Go. 


H. Hannon and Camp & Morgan each expect to 
erect an elevator at Ivesdale, Ill. Both will be of 
larger capacity than any of the four houses now 
there. 

B. Warren Jr. of Peoria, JJl., and J. A. Felthouse 
will build five new elevators at points on the Al- 


gona extension of the lowa Central Railroad. They 
now have an elevator at Latimer and one at Alex- 


andria, on the same branch. The Barnet & Rec- 
ord Co. of Minneapolis are drawing the plans for 
the new houses. 


G. W. Bishop of Palestine, Ill, has leased the 
Wilson Elevator there and will engage in the grain 
business on a more extensive scale than heretofore. 


J. J. Morris has sold his interest in the grain busi- 
ness at Delrey, Ill., to his partner, H. C. Hall of 
’axton. Mr. Morris will continue in charge of the 
business. 

BH. R. Ulvich & Sons of Springfield, Ill, have 
purchased the two elevators at Cerro Gordo, II1., 
from the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. of 
Decatur. - 


Geo. Cline of Abingdon, Ill., has purchased the 
grain and lumber business of W. D. Perry at Her- 
mon, Ill. He will not, however, change his place 
of residence. 


The McReynolds Elevator Co. of Chicago has 
been incorporated with a capital of $800,000. The 
incorporators are Geo. S. McReynolds, Foster A. 
Rhea, James R. Godman. 


The Pratt-Baxter Grain Co.’s elevator at Honey 
Bend, Lll., is completed. It has five corn dumps and 
cribbing capacity for 16,000 bushels of ear corn, be- 
sides bin capacity for 6,000 bushels. 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. has sold to the 
Weller Mfg. Co. of Chicago one No. 2 and one 
No. 0 Victor Corn Sheller, one No. 2 Cornwall 
Corn Cleaner and one No. 4 Victor Corn Sheller. 


CENTRAL. 
Fred W. Hall will engage in buying grain and 
hay at Gaylord, Mich. 


D. M. Maxwell has commenced work on his new 
elevator at Tilman, Ind. 


Weeks Bros., Winamac, Ind., are building an 
elevator adjoining their mill. 


Frank Felger recently purchased the Kelly & 
Graves warehouse at De Graff, Ohio. 


Win. Simonds of Fenton has commenced work 
on a new elevator at Gladwin, Mich. 


I, W. Stock, the Hillsdale miller, will build a 
20,000-bushel elevator at Litchfield, Il. 


A large steel elevator for wheat has been put up 
by the Washington Mill at Adrian, Mich. 


Davis & Morton of College Corner contemplate 
the erection of an elevator at Oxford, Ohio. 


Work is now progressing rapidly on the Churchill- 
White Grain Co.’s large new eleyator at South 
Bend, Ind. 


Wellington & Son have purchased the machinery 
for their new elevator at Anderson, Ind., of the 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


Barly & Daniel, the Cincinnati grain and hay men, 
will commence at once the erection of a warehouse 
100 feet square. 


Carey Jackson, a grain dealer of Falmouth, has 
purchased Frank T, Root’s mill and elevator at 
Connersville, Ind. 


Chris. Garber and Charles Van Horn have pur- 
chased the grain, seed and wool business of J. J. 
Wheeler at Findlay, Ohio. 


Sneath & Cunningham have leased the Nickel 
Plate Elevator at Greenspring, Ohio, and placed 
Josiah Christman in charge. 


A new grain elevator is being built at Ansonia, 
Ohio, by W. J. Ross & Co. The Weller Mfg. Co. 
has the contract for the machinery outfit. 


Henry Grismore & Co. are building a new grain 
elevator at Toledo, Ohio. The machinery equip- 
ment is being furnished by the Weller Mfg. Co. 


Philip Smith of Sidney, Ohio, was a recent pur- 
chaser of a Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co.’s No. 2 Victor 
Corn Sheller and a No. 33 Special Grain Separator. 


Joseph Tarault recently purchased Z. H. Travis’ 
elevator at Payne, Ohio, and Geo, Harmon took 
charge of the house for the new proprietor on 
May 1. 


Brown & Patterson, grain, hay and feed dealers 
at 2941 Eastern avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, inform 
us that they contemplate putting up a small mill 
and elevator. 


Work is in progress on Wm. Simmonds’ new ele- 
vator at Gladwin, Mich. It is 22x36 feet and has 
eapacity for 5,000 bushels. It will be operated by 
a gasoline engine. 


R. E. Ward has been admitted to partnership 
in the grain and bean business of M. & J. MeLaugh- 
lin & Co. at Jackson, Mich. He has been manager 
of the business ever since it started. 


The Cyclone Grain Co. has been incorporated by 
Frankfort, Ind., parties with a capital of $3,000. 
The directors are J. M. Brafford, J. ©. Young and 
Ella Young. The new company has purchased 


‘W. E. Bolt’s grain business at Cyclone, Ind., and 
will build a commodious modern elevator there. 


The Churechill-White Grain Co., in opening its 
elevator at Wheatfield, Ind., made the event inter- 
esting by offering various prizes to the farmers. 
making them even to include the largest farmer's 
wife. 

The Vigo Warehouse Co, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
has béen incorporated with a capital of $10,000 for 
the purpose of operating grain warehouses and ele- 
vators. The directors are Paul Kuhn, William Bart- 
lett and Edward Van Ulzen. 


The business men of Niles, Mich., or at least 
some of them, contemplate the erection of a small 
elevator the use of which is to be given to an out- 
side grain buying firm for the purpose of haying 
competitive buyers in that market. 


Dr. J. W. Smith of Pontiac, Mich., has sold his 
elevator at Fostoria, Ohio, to Franke Bros., who 
will operate it in connection with their flour and 
feed business. After 24 years in the grain busi- 
ness, O. T. Brown has retired. his eleyator was 
built in 1864. 


EASTERN. 


P. J. Mitchell will open a grain and feed store 
at Springtield, Mass. 


Cc. A. Ford has closed out his grain and feed 
business at Bristol, Vt. 


Homer Atwood is preparing to erect a grain 
warehouse at Southford, Conn. 


C. H. Burrill has sold his grain business at Roch- 
ester, N. H., to W. K. Kimball. 


Arthur Bacon has bought the grain business of 
H. P. Howland at Spencer, Mass, 


Leyy Hanshew will build a new grain and hay 
storehouse at Mowersville, Pa., this spring. 


J. D. Selleck continues the grain and zrocery 
business of J. D. & H. J. Selleck at Caldwell, N. Y. 


The American Malting Co. is building a brick 
grain warehouse at Buffalo, N Y., costing about 
$8,700. 


Percy Harman will continue the grain, coal and 
lumber business of W. A. Harman-& Co. at Mt. 
Holly, Pa. 


M. H. Minter has purchaSed property at New 
Cumberland, Pa., and will build a grain elevator 
this summer. 


H. S. Horton & Co., Glen Ridge, N. J., have in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000 to deal in grain, 
hay, feed, ete. . é 


The Dock & Coal Company at Plattsburg, N. Y.. 
will put in a feed mill and grain elevator on 
their property. 


I’. J. Alexander, New London, Conn., contemplates 
erecting a new building to accommodate his in- 
creasing grain business. 


H. E. Lewis has consolidated the grain and coal 
business of H. W. Blanchard at Hudson Center, 
N. H., with that of his own. 


The grain firm of Bugbee Bros., Willimantic, 
Conn., has dissolved and the business will be 
continued by Henry A. Bugbee. 


Herbert H. Capen has bought the grain business 
of Louis Snay, at Spencer, Mass., which he will 
operate in connection with his own. 


J. Pearl Peck, grain dealer at Shortsville, N. Y., 
has admitted his brother, Robert B., as a partner. | 
The firm name is now J. P. & R. B. Peck. 


Thorne Bros. are using the opera house )uilding 
at Millis, Mass., for a grain warehouse, and in 
the fall will put in a milling equipment. 


The hull for a new floating elevator in New 
York harbor was recently contpleted and launched 
by the Jackson & Sharp Co. at Wilmington, Del. 


H. Ix. Webster & Co.’s new mill and elevator at 
Lawrence, Mass., will be ready for occupaney in 
October. It will have a capacity for 3,500 bushels 
of corn. 


The milling combine of Pittsburg, Pa., with a 
capital of $1,200,000, has inéorporated under the 
laws of New Jersey to mill and deal in grain of 
all kinds. 


The Stanley Grain Co., Lawrence, Mass., has in- 
corporated with a capital of $4,000. Geo. S. Jen- 
kins, Oscar W. Jenkins and Geo. A. Stanley are the 
incorporators. 


Mackenzie & Winslow’s 75,000-bushel elevator at 
Fall River, Mass., is expected to be finished by 
July 15. The Barnett & Record Co. of Minneap- 
olis have the contract. 


E. B. Stone & Co. have sold their grain and hay 
business at Wyalusing, Pa., to C. H. Bosworth & 
Son of Knoxville. It will be managed by E. E. 
Bosworth. A. Ruff, who for more than 10 years 
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was associated with the retiring firm, has also 
opened up business for himself in Wyalusing. 


The Cayuga Lake Trading Co. of Cayuga, N. Y., 
was incorporated last month with a paid-in capi- 
tal of $6,500, to deal in grain, merchandise, ete. 


The Lever Bros. Oil Mills, Ltd., Jersey City, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $250,- 
000 to manufacture oils, meal cake and fertilizers. 


Aaron Brown is building a two-story brick ware- 
house at Tunkhannock, Pa., for grain, flour and 
feed. A Lehigh Valley Railway siding will be laid 
to the door of the new structure. 


Fleischman & Co., the yeast manufacturers of 
New York City, contemplate the removal of their 
plant to Peekskill, N. Y. The new plans include 
a grain elevator on the riyer front. 


The Whitney-Eckstein Seed Co. has incorporated 
at Buffalo, N. Y., to deal in seeds, grain, ete. The 
paid-in capital is $32,100. The incorporators are: 
Geo. 8. Hull, Adolph Eckstein and Chas. Hekstein, 
all of Buffalo. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. is reported as 
having decided upon extensive improvements to 
its terminal property at Newport News, Va. The 
plans include a 1,000,000-bushel grain elevator. 
The yard, when completed; will have 52 miles of 
track. 


WESTERN. 


Chamberlain & Co. of Woodland, Cal., will repre- 
sent G. W. McNear at that point. 


Jesse Buckman has embarked in the grain, hay 
and feed business at Golden, Colo. 


J. W. Bearup and B. I. Lewis compose a new 
grain and implement firm at Madera, Cal. 


Andrew Paulson of Richfield, Utah, has purchased 
a Barnard & Leas No. 2 Receiving Separator. 

The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. have sold one of 
their No. 5 Barnard’s Eleyator Separators to the 
Dibert Mfg. Co. of San Francisco. 

The Colorado Southern Warehouse & Elevator Co. 
of Denver has been incorporated by Geo. HE. Ady, 
J. R. Kershaw and W. H. Wadley. Capital, $50,- 
000. 

G. I’. Middlecoff of Akron, Colo., will increase the 
capacity of his elevator 2,000 bushels by the erec- 
tion of two additional bins. He will also put in a 
gasoline engine and a feed mill. 


SOUTHERN. 


Flitner, Reid & Scott have built a grain warehouse 
at Noble, Okla. 


A $35,000 cottonseed-oil mill is being erected at 
Pittsburg, Texas. 


Parman Bros. are building a good-sized eleyator 
at Franklin, Tenn. 


Townes & Smith is a new grain, flour and feed 
firm at Little Rock, Ark. 


W. H. Jernigan & Co. are building a 40,000-bushel 
grain elevator at Pembroke, Wy. 


Bond & Kinard recently sold their grain business 
at Mason, Texas, to E. J. White. 


W. W. Strizefellow and others are arranging to 
build a cottonseed-oil mill at Anniston, Ala. 


S. B. Smith & Co. of Little Rock, Ark., were re- 
cent purchasers of a No. 0 Cornwall Corn Cleaner. 


The Geary Milling & Eleyator Co., Geary, Okla., 
has incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. 


H. T. Hackney & Co. of Knoxville, Tenn., are 
building an addition to their grain store at Jellico. 


It is reported that the Marsden Cellulose Co. of 
New York wilt build a large factory at Newport 
News, Va. 

The Tennessee River Navigation Co. has coim- 
pleted improvements on its grain elevator at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


The Kramer-Mortimer Grain Co. of Little Rock, 
Ark., was dissolved last month, its successor be- 
ing the F. Davis Grain Co. 

The Valleyoil Mills of Memphis, Tenn., are fit- 
ting their elevator with new elevating and con- 
yeying machinery, purchased of tne Weller Mfg. 
Co. 


The Ennis Cotton Oil & Ginning Co. of Ennis, 
Texas, has placed its order with the Weller Mfg. 
Co. for conveying and power transmission ma- 
chinery. 

W. S. Tyrrell of Belmond, Ia, and Clarke L. 
Poole of Dubuque, Iowa, have purchased 3,565 
acres of rice lands near Beaumont, La. One hun- 
dred thousand dollars will be expended in the 


erection of a rice mill, construction of an irriga- 
tion system, ete. 


Kolp Bros. of Iowa Park, Texas, have leased for 
this year the McMillan elevators at Iowa Park, 
Beayer, Harrold and Oklaunion. 


All of the property of the Empire Grain Co. at 
Sherman, Texas, and near-by points, was sold by 
the receiyer on April 27 to C. I’. Gribble for $4,000, 


W. W. Major is building a new 75,000-bushel grain 
elevator at Midlothian, Texas. The order for ma- 
chinery equipment was placed with the Weller 
Mfg. Co. 


The Weller Mfg. Co. has the contract for the 
elevator buckets for the new grain elevator which 
James L. Stewart is building for the Galveston 
Wharf Co. at Galveston, Tex. 


A petition was recently ‘iled by creditors, asking 
that the grain firm of ©. D. Smith & Co. of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., be declared bankrupt, as its liabilities 
are largely in excess of its assets. 


The Weller Mfg. Co. has the order for the ele- 
yating and conveying machinery for the new 
Neil & McKeage, Jr.. elevator at Clarksville, Miss. 
All the eleyator legs and heads are of steel con- 
struction. : 

T. H. Bunch, the grain and commission merchant 
at Little Rock, Ark., who was burned out last 
month, secured an office the following day, and 
in connection with his warehouse continued busi- 
ness without interruption. . 


The City Grain & Feed Co. of Columbia, Tenn., 
whose plant burned recently, are clearing ~wway the 
debris and will at once commence work on a 60,000- 
bushel elevator and a shelling and grinding mill 
and power plant of double the former size. 


T. M. Sleeper of Waxahachie, Texas, informs 
us that on the first of this month he purchased the 
interest of his partner, D. H. Thompson. He will 
continue the wholesale grain and hay business 
under the name of T. M. Sleeper & Co. 


NORTHWESTERN. 
An elevator is to be built at Fingal, N. D. 


The Jackson Milling Co. is building an elevator 


at Amherst, Wis. 


I. M. Melchoir & Co. are preparing to build an 


elevator at Gillett, Wis. 


Geo. R. Hosford will build a grain elevator this 
summer at Hudson, Wis. 


An elevator is to be built at Lily, 


Spey a 
Mr. Strandness of Bristol. . 


Wm. Kelso has been making some improvements 
on his elevator at Hallock, Minn. 


Al, Walpole has sold his feed and grain business 
at Mitchell, S. D., to Ned Tobin. 


A grain warehouse has been completed at Milnor, 
N. D., by the Farmers’ Mill & Grain Co. 


The Penney & Johnson HWievator at Clara City, 
Minn., is completed and is now in charge of Henry 
Greve. 


The Gardner Farmers’ Elevator 
incorporated at Gardner, N. D., \, 
of $10,000. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Warehouse Co. of Paynes- 
ville, Minn., has incorporated with a capital stock 
of $20,000. : 

Irank Richards and Warren Chandler of Brook- 
lyn have purchased the Muir & Co, Hleyator at 
Verona, Wis. . 


Co. has been 
a capital stock 


It is said that the several elevators which weve 
burned at Groton, 8. D., last winter will be rebuilt 
this summer. 


L. FF. Irish, the new proprietor of the mill at 
Pine Island, Minn., will build an elevator in con- 
nection witit the plant. 


The St. Anthony & Dakota Hlevator at McIntosh, 
Minn., is to have a new stone foundation put under 
it and an engine house added. 


Fredine & Lawrence of Clara City, Minn., will 
move their warehouse to the railroad right of way 
and build an elevator in addition to it. 


A new smokestack was put on the engine room 
of Globe Elevator No. 8 at Superior, Wis., recently. 
It is 112 feet high and weighs about 7,400 pounds. 


The Sidnam Grain Co. of Minneapolis has been 
incorporated by Elmer E. Sidnam, James W. Pat- 
ten,’ Minneapolis; Chas. W. ~:.dnam. Randolph, Neb.; 
and Win. O, Sidnam, Osmond, Neb. Capital stock, 
$100,000. 


H. A. Waldron, an independent grain buyer of 
Sargeant, Minn., failed about two weeks ago, w--- 
liabilities said to be considerably greater than 
assets, Mr. Waldron has been handling the farms. 
ers’ grain under contract during the past year at 


one cent per bushel. Competition has been exceed- 
ingly strong at that point, and it is expected that 
the farmers will come to Mr. Waldron’s- assistance. 


It is reported that the Grain Growers’ Coépera- 
tive Association of Minneapolis will build a 400,- 
000-bushel elevator this summer on the state site 
at West Duluth. 


The United States Milling Co. (commonly known 
as McIntyre’s flour trust) is said to be figuring on 
erecting a number of elevators in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas to serve as feeders for their several 
flouring mills. 


Honstain Bros, of Minneapolis, Minn., ,jhaye just 
closed the contract for a new grain elevator at 
Superior, Wis., for H. D. Hall. It will have a capac- 
ity of 50,000 bushels and will be equipped with 
Monitor Separators and Scourers. 


The American Grain Co. has been incorporated 
by A. B. Ellis and J. C. Gopp of Salem, 8S. D., and 
Geo. McCullough of Minneapolis. They are already 
constructing or preparing to construct elevators at 
Bancroft, Pender, Emerson, Hastings, Winside and 
other points in Nebraska. 


The brick power house for the Great Northern 
elevators at Superior is completed and the machin- 
ery is being installed, though it will be about July 1 
before it is completed. The plans for this house 
were prepared by Superintendent A. D. Bellinger. 
The house will contain three electrical generators, 
the largest of 650 horse power. About 25 motors 
will be distributed through the three elevators. 
These will have direct connection with the elevators 
and other machinery, thus doing away with all 
large belt drives. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA, 


Lang & Berger of Kahoka, Mo., are arranging 
to build an elevator. 


W. ©. Moore has sold his elevator at Swanton. 
Neb., to C. M. Bailey. 


New machinery is being placed in J. W. Bailey 
& Co.’s elevator at Brock, Neb. 


R. L. Hanks has purchased and will operate the 
Farmers’ Elevator at Brock, Neb. 


The Dakota City Flour Mills, at Dakota City, 
Neb., will build an elevator and buy grain. 


J. T. Wirkendal has purchased property at Em- 
poria, Kan., on which he will erect a large grain 
elevator. 


The newly incorporated Phenix Mill & Hlevator 
Co. of Coffeyville, Kan., will build a 75,000-bushel 
elevator at once. 


A. G. Hagadorn & Son of Curtis, Neb., contem- 
plate building a 25,000-bushel elevator in connec- 
tion with their mill. 


Geo. A. Gray of Coleridge, Neb., has let the con- 
tract for a large grain elevator and work is now 
in progress on the same. 


The American Grain Elevator Co. of Minneapolis 
is building an eleyator at Bancroft, Neb., making 
the third elevator in that town. 


The Greenfield-Baker Grain Co., Atchison, Kan., 
have purchased from the Barnard & Leas Mfg. 
Co. a No. 2 Victor Corn Sheller. 


John Killian of Morse Bluffs has sold the ele- 
vator at Exeter, Neb., which he recently purchased, 
to Nye, Schneider & Co, of Fremont. 


Work has been begun by Kramer Bros. on an 
80,000-bushel elevator to be operated in connection 
with their Autna Mills at Wellington, Kan. 


The Thorstenberg Grain Co. is building a 30,000- 
bushel elevator at Lindsborg, Kan. It will have 
a working capacity of 2,000 bushels an hour. 


LN. Wheeler of Moorefield, Neb., has moved to 
Crab Orchard, Neb., where he has purchased the 
Cooper Elevator and took possesion on May 15. 


The Westbrook Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., has in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $20,000. The in- 
corporators are Ef. Westbrook, C. C. George and 
W. I’. Pease. 


On May 1 the Russell Grain Co. moved its place 
of business to St. Louis Avenue and Hickory Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. This building is 48x110 feet and 
two stories high. 


The American Hay & Grain Co. has been incor- 
porated at St. Louis, Mo., by Arnold Fuchs, J. M. 
Fuchs and Wm. Herzog. The capital stock is $20,- 
000. 

V. A. Kelly of Leavenworth, Kan., has been 


awarded the contract for building the 200,000-bushel 
elevator for the Kelley Milling Co. at Kansas 


City. 


N. B. Updike of Omaha has purchased and will 
operate the following Nebraska houses formerly 
owned by Shelley-Westbrook of ‘South Omaha: 
Dwight, Cordova and Goehner, He has also bought 
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of F. P. Van Wickle of York, Neb., an elevator at 
Surprise. 


The Kansas Grain Co. is said to contemplate the 
erection of an elevator at Lewis, Kan., where the 
company now has scales and a buying station. 


The Weller Mfg. Co. is shipping the machinery 
for the new elevator which the Trans-Missisippi 
Grain Co. of Omaha is building at Petersburg, Neb. 


The American Grain Co. of Minneapolis is build- 
ing an elevator at Winside, Neb. McClusky & Need- 
ham will also build one soon, thus giving that town 
four grain elevators. 


The Country Dealers’ Company at Omaha, Neb., 
has been incorporated by E. Wiliams, G. P, Bunker 
and James Meyers, to engage in the grain business. 
The capital stock is $100,000. 


J. A. Campbell & Son of Lincoln, Neb., were 
recent purchasers of a No. 4 elevator separator, 
No, 4 Victor Sheller and a No. 4 pereyat Corm 
Cleaner from the Barnard & Leas Mfg. 


The Hutchinson Grain & Feed Co., Hutchinson, 
Kan., have bought of the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
one No, 34 Special Grain Separator, a No. 1 Corn- 
wall Corn Cleaner and a. No. 0 Victor Corn Sheller. 


The Phoenix Mill & Elevator Co. has been incor- 
porated at Coffeyville, IKan., with a capital stock 
ot $30,000. Whey have purchased the Phoenix mill 
and will erect a 75,000-bushel elevator. W. Il’. 
Farrell is secretary and manager. 


Work has been commenced upon the extension 
of the branch of the B. & M. from Arcadia to 
Sargent, Neb. As a result of this Sargent is said 
to be booming, and a new grain elevator is to be 
one of the first fruits of the awakening. 


CANADIAN. 


The Ripley Elevator Co. 
paring to build an elevator. 


of Ripley, Ont., is pre- 


Shaw Bros., hay and grain dealers at Brooklyn, 
British Columbia, have removed to Rossland. 


It is expected that the Northern Pacific Railway 
will build an eleyator at Hmerson, Manitoba, 


The Prescott Elevator Co. of Prescott, Ont., has 
applied to the Montreal Harbor Commissioners for 


a site for a 1,500,000-bushel elevator. 


Rhodes, Curry & Co. of Amherst have been 
awarded the contract for building the Intercolonial 
Elevator and sheds at St. John, N. B. 


The Farmers’ Union Elevator Co. of Gretna, Man- 
itoba, is putting up its elevator and has awarded 
the machinery contract to a Winnipeg firm. 

W. GC. Sutherland, secretary of the Miami Farmers’ 
Eleyator Co., Limited, Miami, Manitoba, has adver- 
tised for bids for the erection of an elevator there, 
all material and machinery to be furnished by the 
company. Bids will be received up to May 19. 

The Winnipeg Elevator Co 
corporation, filed some time ago, 


.s application for in- 
has been granted. 


The capital stock is $300,000. The corporation 
succeeds Bready, Love & ‘Tryon. The incorporators 
are: T. T. W. Bready, John Tove and C. R. Tryon 


of Winnipeg and James Carruthers and Charles 
Walter Band of Toronto. 


Owing to the transferring of graininspection head- 
quarters from Port Arthur to Winnipeg the people 
of the former place are negotiating with eastern 
grain houses looking to the establishment at Port 
Arthur of a large grain commission business. It is 
felt that such a step is necessary in order to main- 
tain the city’s standing in the grain handling busi- 
less. 


John 8S. Metcalf & Co. of Chicago are building for 
the Grand Trunk Railway an additional GOO feet of 
belt conveyor for carrying grain from the Montreal 
Warehousing Co.’s elevator at Windmill Point Basin 
at Montreal, Que. The conveyor is designed for 
use in loading barges and ocean steamers. It will 
have six dock loading spouts with a capacity of 


15,000 bushels an hour each. 
IOWA. 

A 30,000-bushel eleyator is to be built at Rem- 
sen, lows. 

Another elevator will probably be built at Lati- 
mer, Lowa. 

Gier & Belz, grain dealers at Conrad, Iowa, have 
put in a platform scale. 

The Northwestern Elevator at Onawa, Lowa, is 


undergoing extensive repairs. 


J. D. Garrison of Logan, Iowa, has opened a feed 
store and will also buy grain. 


BR. 
elevator 


Patterson will rebuild his recently burned 
at Mitchellville, Lowa. 
Jacob Pohl has purchased the interest of his 


partner, Mr. Johnson, in the grain business at 
Hampton, Iowa. He has decided to rebuild the 


burned elevator and have a thoroughly modern 
house ready to handle the new erop. 


Jenks has peen suc- 
Jenks at Coon Rapids, Lowa. 


The grain firm of Steele & 
ceeded by D. J. 


Gwynn Bros. have put a gasoline engine and other 
new machinery in their elevator at Imogene, Iowa. 


Austin & Co. 
of Anderson Bros. 
low: 


have purchased the grain business 
and Jolnson & Co. at Vincent, 


Thos. Carson of Iowa City has purchased a build- 
ing at Oxford, Iowa, which he will use for a grain 
elevator. 


T. FE. Henderson of Hopejoy, Iowa, is now hand- 
ling agricultural implements in addition to his 
grain business. 


J. L. MePherrin of Oakland, Iowa, is a 
purchaser of a No. 1 Victor Corn Sheller 
No. 2 Cornwall Corn Cleaner. 


recent 
and a 


Dexter, Minn., to 
purchased an in- 


EK. HB. Bulen has moved from 
McIntyre, Iowa, where he has 
terest in the McIntyre Elevator. 


The grain and loner firm of 
Searsbore, Lowa, has dissolved, 
will be continued by Mr. Baker. 


Hays & Baker at 
and the business 


A. H. Foote of Cedar Falls has bought the old 
elevator at Bristow, Iowa, and will put in a new 
dump, sheller, feed grinder, gasoline engine, etc. 


L. A. Grant, who has been in the grain business 
at Thompson, Iowa, for several years, has pur- 
chased Martin Cook’s grain and coal business at 
Reinbeck, Iowa. : 

The Des Moines Elevator Co. let the contract on 
May 15 for a new transfer and cleaning elevator 
of 150,000 bushels’ capacity at Des Moines, Lows 
The plans were made by the Macdonald Engineer- 
ing Co. The elevator will be fitted with a complete 
equipment of corn shelling, . corn cleaning machin- 
ery, oat Clippers and cleaners, wheat cleaners, pneu- 
matic dust collectors, grain ane , ete. 


Fires - ‘Crees 


The CG. H. & D. Elevator A at Toledo was slightiy 
damaged - fire on April 28. 


Baltius Barr of Hliington, Conn., lost a consider- 
able quantity of grain and hay by fire last month. 


A fire in William H. Stahl’s grain and hay. store 
at Cambridge, Mass., last month, caused a damage 
of about $1,000. 


A fire on May 5 destroyed J. B. Lafferty’s elewator 
at Alexis, Ill. The house contained a few thousand 
bushels of grain. 


Dow & ISing’s mill and elevator at Pittsfield, 111, 
burned last month. The elevator contained 10,00) 
bushels of wheat. x 

W. O. Brackett & Co., grain dealers at Sherman, 
Texas, suffered a loss of about $900 by fire on April 
30. Insurance, $700. 

F. L. Warren was seriously hurt one day last 
month while unloading a car of grain.at his grain 
store.in East Sumner, Me. 


B. B. Boecket’s feed mill, grain elevator and con- 


tents at Naperville, Ill, were destroyed by fire on 
May 8. Loss, $5,000; insurance, $4,000. 


The East Elevator at Clinton, Wis., 
last month. 
an old 
heavy 


was burned 
It contained but little grain and was 
house, consequently the damage is not 


©. M. Northrop’s grain elevator and potato ware- 
house at Lakeview, Mich., were burned April 17. 
The loss is said to be $4,000, with insurance of 
$3,500, 


Geo. Missimer & Sons’ warehouse, 40x30 feet, 
five stories high, built of brick, at Manayunk, Pa., 
was burned May 7. Loss $8,000, covered by in- 
surance. 


The eleyator at Mitchellville, lowa, belonging to 
Charles Counselman & Co. of Chicago, and operated 
by B. R. Patterson, burned April 17, together with 
an adjoining grain bin. Forty thousand bushels of 
oats and 20,000 bushels of corn were burned or 
damaged. The property was at least partially in- 
sured. 


The eleyator at Ogden, Iowa, belonging to the 
Central Elevator Co. of Minneapolis, collapsed on 
the evening of April 21, letting 12,000 bushels of 
shelled corn and 15,000 bushels of oats and some 
wheat onto the ground. The company had men 
working on the building, which had been settling 
for some time, but it gave way before they could 


accomplish enough to prevent it. The house will 
have to be rebuilt. 


The grain warehouse and office of T. H. Bunch 
at Little Rock, Ark., were destroyed by fire at an 
early hour on the morning of April 22. The loss 
is estimated at $25,000, with an insurance of about 
$25,000. 


Geo, Lawrence’s grain elevator at Burnett June- 
tion, Wis., was burned May 4. It was insured for 
$1,000. The contents consisted of 3,500 bushels of 
barley belonging to the Watertown Grain Co. Loss, 
$1,500; insurance, $1,000. 


Win. H. Kennedy, a foreman in one of the Buf- 
falo elevators, and a nephew of the grain shoveling 
contractor, was seriously wounded by a bullet dur- 
ing a clash on May 2 between the Conners-Ken- 
nedy shovelers and strikers. 


Henry A, Wlyce’s grain elevator, 5,500 bushels 
of corn, a large power corn sheller and large steam 
plant, at Dyersburg, Tenn., were burned on May 1. 
The fire originated in the engine room, Estimated 
loss, $15,000; insurance, $7,500. ‘ 


On April 20 a fire wiped out the City Grain & 
Feed Company’s warehouse and feed mill at Co- 
lumbia, Tenn. The plant and stock was valued 
at $12,000; insurance $8,000. The corapany had 
Saran doing a large business and will probably re- 
uil€ 


B. 8. Rhea & Son's elevator at Nashville, Tenn., 
was damaged to the extent of about $1,000 by a 
section of the warehouse Collapsing. The second 
floor was heavily loaded with bags of wheat and 
corn, which were precipitated onto the river bank. 
But little of the grain was lost. 


In a fire on April 16, which destroyed a large 
part of the town of Rutland, Ill, the Sauer Ele- 
vator was burned. This core was owned by G. A. 
Sauer and his brother, C. Sauer of Dana. The 
loss was largely covered ae insurance and the 
elevator will probably be rebuilt. 


A frame warehouse at Smithsburg, 
ing to the Western Maryland R. R., 


Md., belong- 
and occupied 


by J. T. Towson & Co, as a grain and feed store- 
house, was destroyed by fire May 4. Towson & 


Co. had $1,000 insurance on their stock, which 
covers the greater part of their loss. 


Hudson & Co.’s large warehouse in Garrard 
County, near Lancaster, Ky., was burned April 30, 
together with 200,000 pounds of hemp seed, 500 
barrels of corn and considerable machinery. This 
firm is the largest hemp buyer in Kentucky. The 
insurance is $10,000, which is said to only partially 
cover the loss. 


A warehouse at Sterling, N. D., with a capacity 
of about 10,000 bushels, and an elevator at Audu- 
bon, Minn., capacity 35,000 bushels, were destroyed 
by fire last month, together with about 7,500 bushels 
of wheat and some fiax. 'They were owned by the 
Consolidated Elevator Co. and leased to Andrews 
& Gage of Minneapolis. 


The 50-horse power boiler in Lewis & Fattic’s 
elevator at Markleville, Ind., blew up one day last 
month. The boiler was blown about 20 rods from 
its foundation, and the engine house badly wrecked. 
The eleyator was also damaged. No one was in 
the engine room at the time, and, strange to say, no 
one received any injury. ; 


The Denniston & Angus Elevator at Dresden, 
N. Y., operated by Clarence Angus, was destroyed 
by fire during the early morning of April 12. The 
fire originated in the cupola and is supposed to haye 
been caused by lightning. The building contained 
about 5,000 or 6,000 bushels of grain belonging to 
the Patent Cereals Co. of Geneva. This was coy- 
ered by insurance. There was also some other 
wheat in store. The loss is probably $4,000, with 
an insurance of $2,300. 


The elevator at Kenney, Ill, belonging to Starz 
& Beggs, was destroyed by fire on April 17, to- 
gether with its contents and the adjacent cribs. 
The elevator had a capacity of 40,000 bushels and 
contained one car of oats and 8,000 bushels of 
corn, The cribs had a capacity of 50,000 bushels. 
About $4,500 insurance was earried, but Mr. Starz 
estimates the loss above insurance at about $4,000. 
Mr, HE. Beggs of this firm lives at Ashland, Il. 
The fire is believed to have originated from 
locomotive spark. The elevator was built 20 years 
ago and was overhauled two years ago. 


The bean elevator of Sage & Potter, millers at 
Churchville, N. Y., which has been running steadily 
for the past year, was closed about May 1 owing to 
the searcity of beans. 


; The state department at Washington about April 


25 received from Consul Fowler at Chee-Foo, China, 
a request for bids by cable for 60,000 bushels of best 
shelled yellow American corn, to be delivered at 


Chee-Foo within ten weeks, ec. o. d., including all 
charges, 
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Court Decisions 


[Prepared especially for the ‘‘American Elevator and Grain 
Trade” by J. L. Rosenberger, LL B., of the Chicago Bar. } 


Not All Are Gambling Contracts. 


Not every contract for a future delivery of grain 
is a gambling contract. It is only when the parties 
mutually understand it to be such, and no actual 
sale or purchase or contemplated delivery is in- 
volved, and where the one is to pay and the other 
receive the amount of fluctuation in the market, 
that the statute prohibiting the purchase and sale 
of grain on margins for future or optional de- 
livery applies, says the Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan, in Carland against Western Union Telegraph 
Company, 76 Northwestern Reporter, 762. In other 
words, the court says that it is the pretended and 
not the actual buying and selling of grain that is 
prohibited. Consequently, the court holds, it was 
proper to leave to the jury to determine the charac- 
ter of a contract involved in an order to buy 3,000 
bushels of May wheat; and that, while a telegraph 
company would not be liable for damages for 
failure to deliver a message embracing such instruec- 
tions, if it involved a gambling contract, yet it 
would if the purchase contemplated was not one 
prohibited by the statute. And the court affirms 
a judgment against the telegraph company for dam- 
ages for failure to deliver to deliver a message to 
“Buy three May.” 


When Contract Was Complete. 
No, 


Three telegrams read as follows: 1—“2-20, 


1887. To Seley & Early, Waco, Texas: Am in mar- 
ket for five cars corn, Quote me. H. 8. Will- 
jamin.’ No, 2—*2-20, 1897) To EB. S: Williams, 
Columbus, Texas: Sacked mixed — thirty-four; 


white, cent higher. Seley & Early.” No. 3—‘‘2-20, 


1897. To Seley & Early, Waco, Texas: Ship five 
cars all new sks., part quick shipment. H, 8. 


Williams.” 

Seley & Early caused corn to be shipped from 
Parsons, Kan., to Columbus, Texas, and drew on 
H. S. Williams for its price, to be paid on the ar- 
rival of the corn in Columbus, and to their drafts 
they attached the bills of lading for the corn. 

Under these ciretmstances, the Court of Civil 
Appeals of Texas holds, Seley against Williams, 51 
Southwestern Reporter, 899, that the contract be- 
tween the parties was not made by the three tele- 
grams quoted. The last telegram, it points out, did 
not direet which of the two kinds of corn men- 
tioned in the previous telegram Williams desired, 
leaving it optional with Seley & Early which of 
the two to ship. Consequently until they shipped 
the corm and drew their drafts with the bills of 
lading attached, the court holds, the contract was 
not complete. 


Sanctions Contract Requiring Insurance to Be in 
Customer’s Own Name. 


A contract between a warehouse firm and a cus- 
tomer by the terms of which, in consideration of 
specified sums per bale per month, it agreed to 
handle and store his cotton and keep the same 
isured in his own name, the Supreme Court of 
Georgia. holds, in Henderson Warehouse Company 
against Brand, 31 Southeastern Reporter, 551, is 
not complied with by keeping all the cotton in the 
firm’s warebouse, including that of this customer, 
insured generally under policies taken out in the 
name of the partnership. And in such case, the 
court holds, this customer is entitled, upon a settle- 
ment with the partnership for the proceeds of his 
cotton sold by it, to have a deduction from the 
gross charges for handling, storage, and insurance, 
in an amount equivalent to what the insurance 
for which he stipulated would haye cost at current 
rates. Moreover, when such customer received 
from the firm what purported to be the net pro- 
ceeds of his cotton, he being at the time in 
ignorance of the fact that it had violated its con- 
tract to keep the same insured in his own name, 
the court holds that he was not estopped from 
bringing his action for the value of such insurance; 
nor was it incumbent upon him to tender back the 
money he had actually received, he being in any 
event entitled to keep the same. 

That the subject matter of the contract was cot- 
ton instead of grain is, without doubt, of no con- 
sequence in estimating the importance of the deci- 
sion. The court says that a contract of insurance 
is a contract of. indemnity against loss by fire. 
The owner of the cotton (and the reader can sub- 
stitute the word “grain” if he prefers) had the 
right to choose the person or corporation with 
whom he would make this contract of indemnity. 
If he preferred that a fire insurance company should 
directly agree to pay his loss, it was his right to 
exercise such preference, and it was not in the 
power of the other contracting parties to substitute 
any firm or individual to make the contract of 
indemnity. It is conceivable, the court continues, 
that a person would be willing to risk a regularly 
established insurance company, rather than a busi- 


| ness firm, although solvent. It was also the right 
of the owner of the cotton to enter into such a 
contract as would cause the adjustment of the 
loss to be made directly with him, and not be com- 
plicated by transfers of policies, or by a suit, and 
the issuance of summons of garnishment against 
the indemnifying contractor. 


Mortgage of Corn in Stalk. 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska holds that one 
who bargains for the future delivery of a quantity 
of corn to be taken from the stalk in a designated 
field is charged with notice of a then existing and 
duly recorded chattel mortgage in which such corn 
is described as a growing crop. When such corn 
is husked and delivered in execution of the con- 
tract, it says, the purchaser is presumed to know 
that it is part of the crop covered by the mortgage. 

Moreover, the court: holds. (case of the Chicago 
Lumber Company against Hunter, March 22, 1899, 
78 Northwestern Reporter, 619) that a description 
in a chattel mortgage, “50 acres of corn planted 
on the 8. BE. \% of Sec. 17-1-8, being the N. 30 of 
the 8. 80 acres and the south 20 of the N. 80 acres,” 
accompanied by the further statement that the 
mortgaged property is in the possession of the mort- 
gager in N. county, and that any attempt on his 
part to remove the property from said county would 
be a sufficient reason for an immediate foreclosure, 
is sufficiently definite to impart constructive notice. 
With the information furnished by the mortgage 
in question, the court says that it sees no reason 
to suppose that an honest effort to find the property 
described therein would have been utterly barren 
of results. 

For these reasons, the Supreme Court reverses 
a judgment rendered in this case in favor of the 
purchaser of 500 bushels of the mortgaged corr. 
though the ceurt still adheres to the doctrine which 
it has adopted, contrary to the general rule in 
other states, that a chattel mortgage on a growing 
crop is not constructive notice of a lien upon the 
harvested product when offered for sale in the opeu 
market. 


Must Have Been Principal’s Intention to Receive 
Grain. 


There is legislation in South Carolina, which, as 
the Supreme Court of that state well says, was 
intended to destroy, root and branch, gambling 
in “futures.” This legislation strikes at purchases 
for future delivery of bonds, cotton, grain, meat, 
ete.; in fact, it spares nothing in the animal or 
vegetable world which can be made the subject 
of sale for future delivery. The legislation referred 
to may be found in Sections 1859 to 1863 inclusive 
of Revised Statutes of 1893. 

Section 1859 provides that every contract for the 
saleortransfer at any future time of any grain, etc., 
shall be void unless the party contracting to sell 
or transfer the same is at the time of making such 
contract the owner or assignee thereof, or is at 
the time authorized by the owner or the assignee 
thereof, or his duly authorized agent. to make and 
enter into such contract, or unless it is the bona 
fide intention of both the parties to the said con- 
tract at the time of making the same that the grain 
agreed to be sold and transferred shall be actually 
delivered in kind by the party contracting to sey 
and deliver the same, and shall be actually received 
in kind by the party contracting to receive the same 
at the period in the future specified in the contrac. 
Section 1860 makes it incumbent upon the party 
who sues to enforce any such contract to assume 
the burden of proof of showing that the foregoing 
requirements have been met. 

Now a South Carolina merchant procured, in the 
month of October, a firm of Chicago grain brokers 
to buy 20,060 bushels of corn for delivery in the 
month of Noyember (1891). The corn was bought 
at 52, and sold at 74% and 75. The margins ad- 
vanced by the South Carolinian, and the sale of 
corn as stated, left him indebted to the brokers 
in the sum of $910, for which they sued him. He 
interposed two defenses. One was that the brokers 
had negligently attended to his business, which 
negligence was the cause of the debt of $910. The 
second was that the purchase of the grain was 
naught but gambling in grain futures, and this 
debt of $910 arising therefrom was null and void 
under the South Carolina statutes. Both defenses 
were submitted to a jury, which found a general 
verdict for the South Carolinian. And March 15, 
1899, the judgment in his favor was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina, (Harvey vs. 
Toty, 82 Southeastern Reporter, 501.) 

The Supreme Court says that no matter how the 
grain dealers in Chicago may have considered the 
firm of brokers as principals, the defendant was 
always obliged to treat them as his agents, and 
they were always obliged to be bound by their 
agency to him. As such agents, they were obliged. 
so far as he was concerned, to hold themselves out 
to the grain dealers in Chicago as his agents and 
not as principals. The cases which seem to in- 
fringe upon this statement will be found to have 
reference to the rights of third parties, and not as 
existing between a principal and his agent. Con- 


sequently, the court holds that the brokers could 
not make good their case by proof that they did 
not disclose to the Chicago dealers that they were 
agents but acted as principals, and that they and 
the Chicago holders had a bona fide intention to 
deliver in kind the grain contracted for future de- 
livery. 

But, admitting the foregoing view to be erroneous, 
still the Supreme Court declares that it must have 
recourse to and be governed by the terms of the 
South Carolina statute; and it holds that there is 
nothing to be found in the statutes that gives the 
slightest color to such a contention as that of the 
brokers just stated. It being the principal and his 
agents who were before the South Carolina courts, 
the Supreme Court says that the statute impera- 
tively requires that both minds—that of the prin- 
cipal, on the one side, and the dealers in grain, on 
the other side—should contract with a bona fide 
intention to deliver grain in kind. 


~ XCHANGES 


A New York Produce EXehange membership so'd 
at auction recently for $170. 


The New York Industrial Exchange on May 3 
commenced to deal in wheat. President A. D. 
Lamberton stated that if this proved successful 
other grains would be included later on. 


The Board of Directors of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce has authorized the appointment of a 
committee to look into the advisability of procui- 
ing oil paintings of the former presidents of that 
body to be hung in the directors’ rooms. 

The annual election of the Board of Trade of 
Kingston, Ont., occurred last month. E. J. B. Pense 
is the new president, and George Hague the seere- 


tary-treasurer, Kingston has four elevators and 
last year handled 20,000,000 bushels of grain. 
The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has de- 


cided to establish a freight bureau. A manager 
will be appointed and the expense limited to $2,000 
for the first year. At the end of that time it wil. 
be decided whether or not to make it permanent. 


At the regular meeting of the Winnipeg Grain 
HWxchange on May 8 a resolution was passed calling 
upon the Dominion Government to provide facili- 
ties for prolonging the season of navigation at Fort 
William to the latest possible date. The delegation 
returned from Ottawa reported its belief that the 
proposed system of grain inspection would become 
a law and be put in force before the fall grain trade 
opens. 7 


The deliveries of grain on contract on the Duluth 
Board of Trade on May 4 were said to be the largesy 
in the history of the organization up to that time. 
It is estimated by the Commercial Record that 
about 7,500,000 bushels of all kinds of grain was 
delivered, divided as follows: Wheat, 5,250,000 
bushels, of which upward of 4,000,000 bushe's was 
No. 1 Northern; flax, 1,000,000 bushels; corn, 1,000,- 
000 bushels; rye, 250,000 bushels. Clearances since 
that date, however, have run as high as 10,000,090 
bushels. 


The members of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce have voted to accept the proposition of 
Thomas Lowry to erect a new building which, in 
appearance, utility and location, will be a credit 
to the exchange and to the city. The total vote 
was 463, and the proposition to move was earried 
by a majority of 195. The $100,000 derived from 
the sale of the present building to Mr. Lowry will 
probably be divided among the members. The 
Board of Directors have already voted a dividend 
of $30 to be paid out of the surplus derived from 
the present building, 


A NEW GRAIN TRANSFER. 


The announcement is made that the Pennsylvania 
(P., F. W. & C.), Baltimore & Ohio and Michigan 
Central lines are about to create a new railway 
transfer terminal at South Chicago, between One 
Hundred and Sixth and One Hundred and Thirty- 
eighth streets, on the west side of Calumet River. 
The ground has already been broken for grading 
the property, which is owned by the roads named. 

Among the buildings to be here erected sre a 
freight transfer house, and no less than three grain 
eleyators. The site is within reach of all the Belt 
Line railways of the city. 


A full yield of wheat in Kansas is about 20 
bushels per acre. The average for the state has 
run as high as 22.15 bushels, which was in 1884, 
The bumper crop of 1892 averaged 18.05 bushels 
per acre. Last year the yield was 13% bushels. 
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A break in the Erie Canali at Spencerport, May 
10, promised to close nayigation for ten days. 


The railroads have agreed to return empty sec- 
ond-hand malt bags in any quantity as of fifth 
class. 

The Canadian Atlantic Ry. Co.’s transfer eleva- 
tors at Parry Sound and Coteau Landing opened 
May 1: 

As much as two million bushels of grain arrived 
at Buffalo within twenty-four hours on the first 
rush of the opening of navigation. 


A Baltimore telegram May 1 said: “It is alleged 
that shiploads of corn are being carried from 
Baltimore to Liverpool every week as ballast, :nd 
if there is a consideration it does not exceed half 
a cent a bushel.” 


There is no end to rumors that the railroads 
made contracts with large shippers to give them 
concessions on grain when navigation opened, and 
it is feared that in the scramble for business rates 
will become demoralized. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has taken 
up the “export” rate of the trunk lines. ‘The first 
conference was at Washington, May 10, with rep- 
resentatives of 25 railroads, and on May 12 the com- 
mission went to New York to begin formal bear- 
ings. 

The Straits of Mackinaw were opened April 26. 
Chicago charters that day were made at 1% ror 
wheat to Buffalo. The fleet leaving Chicago con- 
tnined 76 vessels and had on board 5,695,000 bush- 
els of grain, of which amount 3,846,000 bushels were 
corn. The fleet was smaller than usual. 

The K. C., P. & G. receivers visited Port Arthur, 
Pexas, May 6, and announced that the 3,700 feet 
of dredging to complete the 18-foot channel would 
be completed by June 1, and that on that day one 
ot the new ships of the Port Arthur and Amster- 
dam line would begin loading wheat out of the 
new elevator. 

The southern roads recently adopted rules charg- 
ine $1.50 for transferring and weighing each ear 
of bay and grain at Cincinnati for the South. 
Many of the erain men, to save this $1.50, have 
accepted the weights at one end of the road or the 
other, and thus waived the necessity, on their part, 
of the transfer. 

The Board of Railroad Commissioners of Cali- 
fornia has directed the attorney-general to ask the 
Federal Court to dismiss the grain rate case, an 
action commenced by the last Board to enforce 
the order for an § per cent reduction in all grain 
carried by the railroads of the state. An entirely 
new schedule of rates is now expected. 


The CG. & O. Ry. has decided to cut loose from 
the unusual agreement made at the January meet- 
ing of the Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
ducing by 50 per cent the grain differential in 
fayor of Newport News. This action, coupled with 
Newport 


the announcement of a new elevator at 
News, points to a new order of things in Atlantic 
COAST. FATES. 


The Wabash, April 19, made a rate of 12 cents to 
Atlantic ports on export oats, and three days later 
withdrew the rate, which, it was claimed, was a 
mistake. It is claimed about 1,000,000 bushels of 
oats were contracted for, however, during the three 
days, at 12 cents. The Central Freight Association 
decided, however, that the rate should vemain in 
force until May 20. 


The Erie Canal was opened for the season April 
24. The rail rate to New York was then 3% tents; 
and canal men had to make a rate under 2% cents 
to get business. There were at New York City 
about 600 boats, of which 500 were ready to start 


west, with fair cargoes. Only five boats were 
loaded at Buffalo ready to move east. Syracuse 
cleared 46 boats, April 27. 

The old controversy between the lake carriers 


and the grain shippers over bills of lading on grain 
cargoes has been settled by the shippers yielding. 
All grain is therefore consigned to individuals 
instead of to elevators. The result is that vessel- 
men are not tied down to deliver to a particular 
eleyator at Buffalo, but the consignee is bound to 
furnish a place to untond boats as they arrive. 


Railway freight rates on grain from Buffalo to 
New York haye been fixed as follows by the Trunk 
Line Association, the figures including the elevator 
charges at Buifalo for transferring the zrain from 
the boats to the elevators, giving 10 davs’ free 
storage if desired, and loading it on the cars: 
Wheat, 31% cents per bushel; rye, 344 eents; corn, 
234, cents; oats, 2144 cents. These rates are very lit- 
tle above the average rates on grain moved by 
canal last season, and the general advantages to 
the shipper of the railway service, as compared 


with the canal, is likely to make it a hard season 
for the canal men, 

The Texas & Pacific and Kansas City, Pittsburg 
& Gulf have made the following rates on grain, 
grain products and hay from points on the Texas 
& Pacific Railway, Abilene, Texas, and east thereof, 
also Denison, Texas, to stations on the Kansas 
City, Pittsburg & Gulf Railread in Louisiana north 
of Lake Charles, La., effective April 27: On wheat, 
carloads, 25 cents; flour, carloads, 2714 cents; corn, 
carloads, 22% cents; oats, carloads, 25 cents; hay, 
earloads, 25 cents per 100 pounds. Established 
differentials to apply in making rates from points 
west of Abilene. 


The new marine insurance tariff has brought con- 
sternation to the lake boats, the tariff being the 
highest known for twenty years. It raises 
rates on the better class of vessels nearly 50 
cent, while on the lower classes of risks they 
practically prohibitive. The rates as published 
April 26 are as follows: Al wooden hulls, valued 
at over $100,000, 5144 per cent: A1l% wooden hulis, 
valued at $100,000, 64% per cent; Al wooden hulls, 
valued at from $50,000 to $100,000, 6 per cent; 
Al wooden hulls, valued at from 30,000 to $50,- 
000,- 64% per cent: A1l% wooden hulls, $50,000 vo 
$100,000, 7 per cent; A144 wooden hulls, $30,000 to 
$50,000, 714 per cent; A2 wooden hulls, $50,000 10 
$75,000, 744 per cent; A2 wooden hulls, $25,000 to 
$50,000, 8 per cent; A2 wooden hulls, under $25,- 
000, 10 per cent; A2 sail vessels, from 8 to 1414 
per cent. There is also a change in the navigation 
season, as the present season is made to end De- 
cember 1 instead of December 12, as bas been 
the case for the past ten years. To further in- 
tensify the fact the excess charge on vessels out 
after December 1 is made so high that it will 
force all craft into shelter the latter part of No- 
vember, 


SJBPTUARY 


Robert C. Brown, connected with the firm of 
J. F. Harris & Co., Chicago, died last month, 


of the seed firm of J. M. 
New York, died April 25, aged 75 


James M. Thorburn, 
Thorburn & Co., 
years. 

John C. Raley of Flournoy, Union County, Ky., 
died last month. He was engaged in the grain and 
coal business there. 


James W. Loomis, a -former member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, died in that city on May 
7, aged about 80 years.° 


William McDougal, an official grain sampler of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, died Apvil 14. He 
had been a sampler for many years, 


William Peiffer, a grain and feed merchant of 
Newville, Pa., died April 8. He was also interested 
in the milling business at Green Spring. 


William H. Secor, superintendent of the Ray- 
mond Klevator, Buffalo, N. Y., died suddenly of 
heart failure on May 4, aged 53 years. 


Wm. J. McGue, a dealer in hay and straw 
a prominent man in South Schenectady, N. Y., 
recently from the effects of a horse kicking 
severely on the knee. 


and 
died 
jim 


Thomas S. Dobbins, who was connected with es- 
tablishing the Neely Eleyator, the first grain ele- 
vator in Chicago, died at his home in Chicago last 
month, in his eighty-third year. 


James Warner died April 15 at his home in Jer- 
sey City, N. J. He had carried on a grain and hay 
business there for more than 40 years, and was 
prominent in many public affairs. 


Jacob N. Burleigh, who died at Cambridge, Mass., 
on April 26, was many years ago treasurer of the 
old Boston Corn Exchange. Wor the past 18 years 
he had been purchasing agent for the New York 
Biscuit Co. 


Addison Leach, a distinguished citizen of Brie, 
Pa., died suddenly on April 10, in his 75th year. 
He was one of the pioneers in the grain elevator 
business at Erie, which business is now embraced 
in the Erie & Western Transportation Co.’s hold- 
ings. 


John Tiyis died at Loxa, IL, on April 14, aged 
25 years. He had been ill nearly four weeks. He 
had resided at Loxa for 8 years and during the 
past 3 or 4 years was engaged in the grain busi- 
ness, being a member of the elevator firm of Tivyis 
& Linder. 


I. D. Atherton died recently at his honie in Alex- 
ander County, Illinois, aged 74 years. He owned 
over 2,200 acres of land in Southern Illinois, and 
shipped annually to St. Louis from 12,000 to 20.- 
000 sacks of wheat. Chris Sharp and other mem- 


bers of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis at- 
tended the funeral. 


S. B. Smith, a member of the grain and feed firm 
of S. B. Smith & Co. at Little Rock, Ark., died 
Apvil 9 at Palmyria Springs, Wis. He was born near 
Marietta, Ga., in 1852, and by his own efforts 
he had succeeded well in business and public life: 


John G. Smyth died of pneumonia in Chicago on 
May 2. For severai years he had been in charge 
of Rosenbaum Bros’. barley and seed trade. Mr. 
Smyth was born of Scotch parentage, near Belfast, 
Ireland, in 1880. He came to this country in 1849 
and first settled in Troy, N. Y. From there he 
went to Ottawa, Ont., and in 1856 removed to 
Chicago, which was his home until his death. His 
membership on the Chicago Board of Trade dated 
from 1861. He had a large cirele of friends among 
business men both inside and outside of Chicago, 
and had an established reputation for honesty and 
square dealing, among the trade. 


PERSONAL 


E. P. Burlingame has moved from Chicago to 
Guthrie, Okla, 

W. A. Fowler, formerly of Walnut, Kan., is now 
located at Girard, Ian. 


— 


Chariey Neal took charge last month of the 


Wabash Elevator at Peru, Ind. 


Philip D. Armour is in Europe and will spend 
part of the summer at Carlsbad. 


Will Stepheus has taken charge of the Pittsburg 
Elevators at Columbia City, Ind. 


J. L. Hopper of Loup City is now in charge of the 
Omaha Elevator Co.’s house at Ord, Neb. 


W. G. McWinnon, a grain dealer of Glasgow, Scot 
land, is a visitor at Minneapolis and other grain 
points. 


Mr. Green, of the late milling firm of Hall & 
Green, Middletown, N. Y., has engaged to travel 
for a grain firm. 

G. H. Williams has moved from Amo, Minn., to 
Washta, Iowa, where he will assist his brother iu 
the operation of an elevator. 


Max Meyer, of the grain importing firm of Jarcx 
& Meyer, Hamburg, Germany, was a recent yisitor 
at Northwestern grain centers. 


Gedeon Bourdeau, representing J. F. Harris, Chi- 
cago, has been admitted to membership in the 
Montreal Corn Trade Association. 


Ernest R. Jacobi, a grain commission man of Du- 
luth, was married recently to Adelaide Beatrice 
Chisholm of Grand Rapids, Minn. 


Seth Winey of Beavertewn has moved to Swine- 
ford, Pa., where he will assist his brother, Wilson 
Winey, in the grain and coal business. 


W. D. Judd has returned to St. Louis from New 
York and wil) again engage in the grain business, 
in which he was once largely interested, 


©, A. Pillsbury of Minneapolis is expected home 
from London in a week or ten days. He has spent 
several months in Southern Europe and Egypt. 


Harry D. Spears, formerly connected with the 
grain trade in Chicago, has been admitted as part- 
ner in the firm of Woerishoeffer & Co., New York. 


Hon, i. J. Noble, chief grain inspector of Chicago, 
together with William Smillie of the same depart- 
ment, has returned from a visit to the principal 
eastern export cities. 


James Farrell, deputy grain and hay inspector of 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, was married 
recently. The grain men took advantage of the 
occasion to show their good will and Supt. G, B. 
ee ray, on their behalf, presented him with a purse 
of #50. 


Ernst Zeidler, representing Frederick Hausloh, of 
Hamburg, Germany, arrived in this country last 
month for his annual business tour through the 
South and Southwest, This is one of the largest 
grain importing houses in Germany and its business 
is constantly growing. 


SET 


Oats have been steadily getting scarcer in the 
state of Washington, and at May 1 dealers had 
come to believe that there would not be enough 
to feed out the season. It was then estimated that 
60,000 sacks would be required, with only 35,000 
in sight. . 


The bean acreage of Michigan is likely to be in- 
creased this season, in view of the damage to wheat 
and clover. The stocks on hand in the state are 
much reduced, having been estimated by a lead- 
ing dealer at April 1 at only 252 cars available for 
consumption, which estimate is confirmed by re- 
pcerts of a month later, 
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CROP REPORTS 


{Kkeaders will confer a favor by sending us reports each 
month of the acreage and condition of growing crops, the 
ancunt of grain and bay in farmers’ hands and stocks in 
store, for publication in this department.] 


According to the Orange Judd Farmer the May 
condition of winter wheat was 72.6 and the maxi- 
mum possibilities of the winter wheat crop 300,000,- 
000 bushels, 


Taken as a whole the crop outlook in Georgia is 
flattering, In many sections of Southern Georgia, 
where the farmers thought it unwise to try wheat, 
that crop will be a success. The corn crop is in a 
fair condition. 


The condition of the growing wheat crop in Kan- 
sas was greatly improved the first part of May 
over the corresponding time in April, and it is now 
estimated that there will be at least 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat raised in the state this year. 


Crops in Texas and Oklahoma are now reported 
to be in a very promising condition. There was 
some damage in Texas from dry weather and a little 
in Oklahoma from winter killing. There has beev 
a large increase in the area in both of the states 


The Missouri state crop report for May gives the 
condition of winter wheat at 61, compared with 
§8.9 in April. The corn condition is reported at 90 
with 20 per cent of the area planted. The condition 
of oats is 90. In a great many sections wheat con- 
tinues to improye and is growing finely. In some 
northern and western counties, however, it is very 
badly injured. 


According to the recently published report of the 
Nebraska State Board of Agriculture the winter- 
wheat acreage was 1,000,000. This was 200,000 acres 
in excess of last year. Of this, less than 50,000 
acres remain, the balance having been aestruvyed 
wholly. Of this 50,000 acres probably 25,000 will 
produce a fair crop, the other will be of httie vame. 
Only a few vf the southeastern counties saved anv 
winter wheat. Of spring wheat, there is 1.5vU0,000 
aeres in the state. This 1s 300,000 acres more than 
last year and the excess is due to spring wheat pe- 
ing drilled in the fields where the winter wheat was 
killed, These reports estimate that there will be 
8,000,000 acres of corn put in. This is 1,000,000 
in excess of last year, due also to the destruction of 
the winter wheat, some of the ground being utilized 
for corn. Spring wheat seeding is now over and corn 
planting has begun. Last year Nebraska’s 2,000,000 
acres of wheat produced but 84,600,000 bushels. 
This year the acreage is reduced, but favorable soil 
conditions may place the production even above last 
year’s. From 7,000,000 acres of corn last year 158,- 
000,000 bushels were produced. This year there 
will probably be 1,000,000 mere acres of corn vin 
with the favorable soil conditions the crop should 
exceed 300,000,000 bushels. Last year the state 
produced 56,000,000 bushels of oats and this year 
the production will be about the same. 


Oi the prominent winter wheat states east of tre 
Itocky Mountains reports indicate considerable im- 
provement in Ohio, Michigan and Kansas, says 
Theman’s report of May 1. 
tion shows no material change from last week, and 
this is also true of Indiana. The most gloomy re- 
ports come from Illinois, where it is claimed that 
lialf the area has been winter-killed, and that the 
balance will not yield two-thirds of an average crop. 
The great winter wheat states of to-day, and the 
ones to which more particular attention should be 
constantly directed, are Ohio, Michigan, Indians, 
Missouri and) Kansas. These five states contributed 
quite 54 per cent of last year’s total winter wheat 
erop; and by leaving out the Pacific Coast, the pro 
duction of which does not enter into the caleulations 
of commercial supplies east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, this proportion is increased to 63 per cent. 
Ot these states, the week’s returns indicate a 
marked improvement in Kansas, where it is now 
claimed that not so much of the acreage will be 
plowed up as had been previously intended. The 
outlook in California has never been more flattcr- 
ing. There has been a large increase in acreage, and 
with a continuance of favorable weather an im- 
mense yield will result this year, It has been too 
wet and cold in Washington. The plant is back- 
ward and much of the winter wheat acreage had to 
be reseeded. However, slight improvement is noted 
over the condition reported on April 1. The promise 
in Oregon is satisfactory, as a rule, and the condi- 
tion of winter wheat is decidedly more encouraging 
than it was three weeks ago. 


IOWA CROP BULLETIN, May 8.—Weather con- 
ditions have been favorable for the growth of grass 
‘and all small grain crops, which are reported to be 
in very fine condition. Pasturage is now sufli- 
ciently advanced for the full support of stock. A 
large area has been prepared for corn and planting 
will be in full progress as soon as the conditions of 
scil will permit. In numerous localities a fair be- 
ginuing has been made in planting. 


In Missouri the condi-. 


INDIANA CROP BULLETIN, May 9.—Accor4d- 
ing to the weekly crop bulletin for Indiana, based 
upon telegraphic reports from sixty-eight counties, 
all vegetation has advanced rapidly. Rye is heading 
in the southern portion. Wheat, uninjured. promises 
a good yield; it is jointing in the central portion. 
A large area was planted in oats and this prom- 
ises to be a good crop. 


ILLINOIS CROP BULLETIN, May 10.—A care 
ful compilation of the reports on winter wheat made 
to the Illinois Department of Agriculture May 1 re- 
veals the fact that, with the exception of a few 
eounties in the state, the condition of the crop is 
has not improved since April 11, the date of the last 
report. In the northern grand division of the state 
the May 1 condition of the crop is but 32 per cert 
of a seasonable average. In Central Illinois 65 per 
cent of the area seeded last fall is reported killed. 
Jeaving 362,800 acres for harvest. In McDonough 
County the entire crop will be lost. The smallest 
areas reported destroyed in this division are iv. 
Greene and Clark counties, where only 24 and 27 
per cent was killed. It is now believed that over 
half (52 per cent) of a crop will be harvested on the 
avea left. The most fayorable reports come from 
the southern division of the state, where but one- 
third of the area is reported killed, 635,300 acres 
being left for harvest, In two counties—Richland 
and Wabash—but 7 per cent was destroyed. The 
May 1 condition of wheat in Southern Illinois is 71 
per cent of a seasonable average. In Richland, 
Saline and White counties chinchbugs are reports} 
in the wheat, but have done no damage as yet. 
Snmming up, it may be said that of the 2,029,700 
aeres seeded in Illinois last fall 51 per cent was 
winter-killed or so badly injured that it will be 
plowed up, leaving 1,006,800 acres for harvest, anc 
the May 1 condition is 52 per cent of a seasonable 
average. 


OHIO—CROP REPORT, MAY 1.—The following 
percentage estimates of condition or prospect of the 
crops named are calculated from the monthly 
returns of the regular township crop correspondents 
of the department: Wheat, condition compared with 
an average, 78 per cent; spring barley, area sowed 


as compared with last year, 92 per cent; winter 
barley, condition compared with an average, 86 


per cent; barley, area for harvest sown last fall, 
41 per cent; barley, area for harvest sown this 
spring, 59 per cent; rye, condition compared with 2n 
average, 85 per cent; oats, acreage compared with 
last year, 89 per cent; wheat, damage by Hessian 
fly, 2 per cent wheat, damage by other insects, 2 
per cent; clover, acreage sown compared witlr last 
year, 93 per cent. 

The very low condition is confined almost ex- 
clusively to the northwest counties of the state. 
In some sections of that. territory the wheat crop 
is almost a total failure. These counties are what 
effect mostly the general poor average for the state. 
In all the northern counties, wheat shows a poorer 
prospect than in the central and southern portions 
of the state, where there has really been but slight 
change in reported condition for the past two 
months, while indications have continued more and 
more unfavorable for the northwest counties. Were 
it not for the very poor prospect in the section 
particularly referred to, the coming wheat harvest 
would reach near a fair average, and as it is, the 
crop ought to show from thirty to thirty-five millious 
of bushels. The product last year was estimated 
at forty-two millions of bushels. Oats seeding is 
not fully Gompleted, hence the area as indicated in 
this report will undoubtedly be increased, as com- 
pared with an average. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT, May 10.—The 
crop report for May issued by the department of ag- 
riculture shows that the acreage in winter-wheat 
cultivation on May 1 was about 25,900,000 acres, 
which was about 4,000,000 acres less than the arca 
estimated to have been sown last fall, but still 
slightly exceeds the area of winter wheat harvested 
last year. The reduction in acreage in the principai 
states, as compared with the area seeded last fall, 
is as follows: Kansas, 868,000; Illinois, 701,000; In- 
diana, 894,000; Missouri, 345,000; Texas, 227,000: 
Ohio, 149,000; Nebraska, 144,000; Michigan, 128,090; 
Wisconsin, 120,000; Tennessee, 105,000. Tor the 
area remaining under cultivation the average con- 
dition is 76.2, as compared with 86.5 on May 1, 1898. 
and 85.9, the mean average of the last ten years. 
The condition in the principal states, after reducing 
the acreage as indicated, is as follows: Vennsyl- 
yania, 86; Maryland, 88, Virginia, 78; Texas, 67; 
Tennessee, 78; Kentucky, 76; Ohio, 82; Michigan, G0: 
Indiana, G&; Illinois, 54; Missouri, 65; Kansas, 64: 
California, 96; Oklahoma, 86. The average condition 
of winter rye is 86.6, as compared with 94.5 on May 
1, 1898, and 90.8, the mean of the May averages for 
the last ten years. About one-half of the entire 
winter rye crop is grown in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, where the conditions are 96 and 87 respect- 
ively. Spring plowing is unusually late in almost 
every part of the country. The work already done 
is estimated at 57.2 per cent of the total contem 
plated, The proportion usually done by May 1 is 
about 75 per cent of the whole. The average con- 


dition of meadows is 84.9 against 92.9 on May 1 of 
last year and 93.4 on the corresponding date in 1897, 
The average condition of spring pastures is 83.5, 
against 91.2 on May 1, 1898, and 98.4 en the cor- 
responding date in 1897. 


KENTUCKY CROP REPORT, May 1.—In this 
state the condition of wheat is SO per cent, an im- 
provement of 8 points since April 1, The condition 
on May 1 as reported in former years was as fol- 
lows: 1898, 101; 1897, 95; 1896, 74. The seasonable 
weather the latter half of April has produced a 
rapid growth, but there is some complaint that the 
plant is not starting well, and that it will not be 
sufficient to cover the ground. The improyemessé 
is contined to early and medium late wheat, the ex- 
treme late being generally reported worthless. spots 
in fields where the snow was blown off still shows 
the effects of the exposure, and it is highly. probable 
that these spots will remain bare to the end. It 
is estimated that 7 per cent of the acreage will he 
plowed up. The western section continues to rus- 
nish the. lowest average condition, 72. Only six 
counties out of the 39 report a condition above SU. 
Heavy washing rains haye been as much a source 
of damage here as any otber cause. In the central 
section the prospect is much brighter. Early wheat 
is very promising, especially on tobaeco lands and 
those to which fertilizers were applied at seeding 
time. The average condition for this section is S2. 
Thirteen counties of the 40 show an average con. 
dition above 90. In the southeastern section the 
condition averages 86. Oats were sown very late, 
in fact seeding was barely completed with the clos» 
of the month. Many farmers, in their eagerness, 
sowed while the ground was too wet for cultivation, 
resulting in poor germination and indifferent growth, 
Where sown with ground in good condition the crop 
is coming on nicely, The condition of the crop, com- 
pared with average years, is*75. The acreage has 
been greatly affected by the late season, and is esti- 
mated at only 75 per cent of the acreage of 1898. 
Corn planting made considerabe progress during the 
month, and while there yet remains much ground 
to be broken planting began as early as the middle 
of the month. The early planted came up quickly 
and is growing rapidly. No complaint is made of in- 
jury from cut worms or other insects. The ground 
dried very rapidly during the latter days of the 
month, and some difficulty is experienced in getting 
the ground in good condition for planting. 


MICHIGAN CROP - REPORT, May. 1—The 
weather during April was unfavorable for wheat in 
many parts of the state. The temperature was 
above and the precipitation below the normal. The 
result of this was that many acres of wheat, the 
vitality of which had been reduced to a very low de- 
gree by the cold weather, and which, under more 
fayorable conditions, would have produced a paz- 
tiak crop, has been entirely destroyed. Warm rains 
and low temperature would have revived some 
wheat that was killed by high temperature and dry 
weather. The average condition of wheat in the 
southern four tiers of counties is GO, while April 1 
it was 70; this is a fair indication of the condition 
of the wheat crop of Michigan, since, during the 
last twenty years, 85 per cent of the crop has been 
grown in these counties. The average condition 
of wheat for the central counties is 63, for the north- 
ern counties 77 The’ per cent 


7 and for the state 63. 
of wheat sown in the southern counties that will be 
plowed up because winter killed is 14; in the cen- 
tral counties 14, in the northern counties 7 and for 
the state 15. This varies considerably on account 
of the lay of the land: many rolling fields are killed 
in spots and consequently will be harvested. The 
Wheat fields that have been plowed up are generally 
those that are comparatively level; many fields thai 
otherwise would have been plowed up have been 
left because seeded to clover and timothy, The 
camage by Hessian fly is slight, though some cor- 
respondents report that many fields are badly it 
fected with the insects. The damage in per cent 
in the southern counties 6, in the central coun- 
ties 8, in the northern counties 8 and for the state 
6. The damage from this source can be determined 
more accurately in a month from now, The total 
number of bushels of wheat reported marketed by 
farmers in April ‘at the flouring mills is 484,53 
bushels, and at the elevators 574,933, or a total of 
1,059,467 bushels. Of this whole amount, 872,915 
bushels were marketed in the southern counties. 
152,568 bushels in- the central counties, and 33,984 
bushels in the northern counties. The total number 
of bushels marketed in the nine months, August- 
April, is 14,100,651, or 84,785 bushels more than re- 
perted. marketed in the same months last year. <At 


is 


1602 miils and eleyators from which reports have 
been received, there was no wheat marketed in 
Mareh. The total amount of wheat shipped by 


railroads from the various stations, as reported for 
February, is 223,829 bushels. In some parts of the 
state the oats were not all sowed by the first of 
May, on account of the land not being in condition 
to till. The acreage of oats sown, in the southern 
counties, as compared with 1898, is 92, in the cen- 
tral counties 86, in the northern counties 99, and 
for the state 92, 
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A hay warehouse is being built at El Campo, 
Texas, by San Antonio parties. 

The IXansas City Stock Yards Company 
about 12,000 tons of hay annually. 

Lewis W. Hull, a hay buyer of Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio, recently filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


uses 


O. W. Edwards, who has conducted a hay and 
straw business at Homer, has moved to Battle 
Creek, Mich, 

Geo. A. Greene & Co. of Marblehead, Mass., are 
putting up a building near their mill for the stor- 
age of hay. 


A contract for shipping 1,000,000 pounds of hay 
to Cuha was awarded by the government on April 
28 to Horace Ingersoll of New York. 


The Blakeslee Shipping Co., Chicago, has changed 
its name to Geo. S. Blakeslee & Co. and increased 
its capital stock from $5,000 to $20,000. 


On May 24 at 11 a. m. the Quartermaster at Fort 
Sheridan, Ill., will open proposals for furnishing for- 
age and straw for the post during the month of 
June. 

It is said that during the past winter Chippewa 
County, in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
shipped not less than one thousand tons of hay to the 
upper country. ; 

The Husted Milling and Hlevator Co. of Buffaio 
will enlarge its plant by the erection of a ware- 
house for the storage of hay. It will be of very 
heavy frame construction. 


Chas. W. Ridgway, receiver of the J. ©. Connolly 
Co., dealers in hay and feed at New York, 
about £3,900 to be divided among the creditors, 
whose claims aggregate $29,000. 

A. L. Cadmus lost 50 tons of hay and straw by 
fire in the warehouse in which it was stored at 
Plainfield, N. J., on May 1. Total loss is about 
$1,600, partly covered by $1,000 insurance. 


Jurgen Rathjen’s hay market at Long Island City, 
N. Y., was burned on April 28. Besides the build- 
ings 150 tons of hay were consumed, causing a total 
loss of about $3,000, which is covered by insurance. 


Irom nearly all sections of the country where 
there is much stock feeding a shortage of hay is 
reported, due to the backward spring. This has oe- 
casioned a very general raise in prices varying from 
$2 to $4'a ton, 


hh. P. Yates & Co., Hartford, Conn., overloaded a 
two-story GOx70 feet building with hay last month 
and as a result some 80 tons of baled hay were 
mixed with fragments of the building and scattered 
over the adjoining property. 


The New York Commercial says there must be 
some speculation done in hay when parties contract 
to furnish the government one to three million 
pounds of No. 1 timothy at 70 cents per 100 pounds 
When the market is stationary at 2% to 714 cents 
higher. This has been done in several cases recently 
and the hay trade is wondering how it can be so. 


J. G. C, Lee, chief quartermaster, Chicago, adver- 
tises for proposals for furnishing hay and straw dur- 
ing the fiscal year commencing July 1, for the fol- 
lowing posts: Fort Brady and Fort Wayne, Mich.; 
Columbus Barracks, Ohio; Fort Sheridan and Chi- 
cago, Ill, and Fort Thomas, Ky. Bids will be re- 
ceived until June 8. Information can be had of 
quartermaster at any of above stations. 


Ilay elevators Nos. 1 and 8, belonging to the St 
Louis Hay Exchange, were destroyed by fire April 
16 together with five loaded cars on a. sidetrack. 
The loss is estimated at $60,000. The hay was 
valued at $15,000. It belonged to various commis: 
sion concerns and is supposed to have been coy 
ered by insurance. The firm has two other ware- 
houses, so their business will not be interrupted. 


The next annual convention of the National Hay 
Association will be held in Detroit on August 8 
and succeeding days. Detroit is the right city and 
in the right place to insure a large attendance and 
a good time for all who attend. Many new members 
are being admitted this spring, and Mr. BE. I. Rogers, 
chairman of the membership committee, has issued 
a special appeal to all who are in any way con- 


has’ 


The annual dues of $3, sent now to the secretary, 
F. F. Collins, at Cincinnati, will pay all dues up to 
August, 1900. 


A meeting was held in Chicago a few days ago 
at which a large number of manufacturers of hay 
presses were represented. They decided to advance 
prices from 15 to 20 per cent and ask buyers to 
pay one-third cash and balance in four months. 


The use of the Thirty-sixth Street station as a 
hay station at New York has been abolished by 
the West Shore Railroad. All the hay is now han 
dled at the New York Central hay house at Thirty- 
third Street and Eleventh Avenue. This house 
can provide storage for nearly 300 carloads and the 
change is looked upon with favor by all interested. 


On April 20 the hay warehouse of James M. Berry 
& Co. on Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass., was damaged 
by fire to the extent of $6,000 or less. The loss is 
covered by insurance. There was 250 to 300 tons 
of hay in store and it made a difficult fire to wholly 


extinguish. Berry & Co.’s loss is on contents only 
and does not exceed more than one-half of the 


above amount. 


AWNLESS BROME GRASS. 

Hungarian brome grass has proven, after experi- 
menting with it in all portions of the Northwest, 
to .be the solution of the problem as to the growing 
of a grass in the arid and semi-arid sections of 
the country that will surpass timothy for pasture 
and hay. It had become a very serious question 
what would be raised as a substitute for timothy, 
and now come reports from Iowa, Minnesota, Can- 
ada and different sections of North Dakota all con- 
firmatory. This grass does not kill out by drouth 
nor is it in danger from rather a moist condition of 
the soil. 

It grows from two to five feet high, is a fine straw 
with heavy foliage, producing an average of two 
and a half tons of hay to the acre, ranging as high 
as four tons, and yielding about 500 pounds of seed 
to the acre weighing 14 pounds to the bushel. The 
nutritious properties are superior to those of timo 
thy, live stock preferring it to other grasses after 
becoming accustomed to it.—Alert, Jamestown, 
Nets 


REVIEW OF CHICAGO HAY MARKET. 

The prices ruling for hay in the Chicago market 
during the past four weeks, according to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were as follows: 

During the week ending April 15 the receipts 
were 4,231 tons, against 4,507 tons for the previous 
week. Shipments for the week were 81 tons, 
against 92 tons for the previous week. The market 
for timothy hay ruled firm during the week. The 
arrivals were quite small and the local demand was 
good. Buyers took hold freely and all consignments 
met with a ready sale. Sales of choice Timothy 
ranged at $10.00@10.75; No. 1, $9.00@10.00; No. %, 
$8.50@9.50; No. 8, $8.50; not graded, $8.00@9.50; 
Clover mixed, $7.50; choice Prairie, $9.00@9.50; No. 
1, £8.00@9.00; No. 2, $6.50@7.50; No. 4, $5.00@5.50. 
tye straw sold at $4.75 for damaged, and $6.00@ 
6.5G for good to choice. Oat straw sold at $4.50. 

During the week ending April 22, the receipts 
were 2,723 tons, against 4,231 tons for the previous 
week. Shipments for the week were 66 tons, against 
81 tons for the previous week. Timothy hay was 
scarce throughout the week. The arrivals were quite 
small and the local demand was good. Prairie hay 
was quiet during the early part of the, week, but 
later the arrivals became smaller and the demand 
also improved. Sales of choice Timothy ranged at 


$10.50@11.00; No. 1, $9.75@10.50; No, 2, $9.00@ 
9.75; No. 3, $8.50@8.75; not graded, $9.00@9.75; 


choice Prairie, $9.00@10.00; No. 1, $8.50@9.00; No. 2, 
$7.00@8.00; No. 8, $6.50@7.00; not graded, $7.00. 
Rye straw sold at $6.25@6.50. Wheat straw at $5.00 
and oat straw at $4,50@5.00. 

During the week ending April 29, the receipts were 
2,444 tons, against 2,723 tons for the previous week. 
Shipments for the week were 86 tons, against 66 
tons for the previous week. A very firm market 
Was’ experienced. throughout the week for both 
tirnothy and prairie hay. ‘The arrivals were light 
and a good local demand existed for all grades. 
Prices advanced slightly on the choice grades, while 
the medium grades ruled steady. Sales of choice 
Timothy ranged at $10.50@11.25; No. 1, $10.00@ 
10.62%; No. 2, $9.00@9.50; No. 3, $8.00@9.25; Clover 
mixed, $8.00. Not graded, $10.25; choice Prairie, 
£9.50@11.00; No. 2, $7.00@7.50; No. 3, $6.25@7.00; 
No. 4, $6.00. Rye straw sold at $6.75@7.00., 

During the week ending May 6, the receipts were 
3.596 tons, against 2,444 tons for the previous week. 
Shipments for the week were 248 tons, against 86 
tons for the previous week. The arrivals during 
the early part of the week were larger than for 
some time, and the local demand was less urgent, 
The inquiry for shipment was a little more active. 
Toward the close of the week the receipts became 
smaller and the demand improved somewhat. 
Prices ruled firm, but not particularly higher. Sales 
of choice Timothy ranged at $10.00@11.00; No. 1. 
#9.25@10.50; No. 2, $9.00@9.50; No. 3, $8.50; not 


nected with the trade to send in their applications, | graded, $9.00; choice Prairie, $10.00@11.00; No. 1, 


$9.00; No. 2, $6.50@7.00; No. 3, $6.00@6.75; No. 4. 
$4.50. Rye straw sold at $6.50, and wheat straw 
a* $5.00. 


SOUTHERN OHIO GRAIN DEAL- 


ERS’ MEETING. 


The seventh meeting of the Southern Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Association, with I’resident Boden in the 
chair, was held at Washington ©, H., Ohio, Apvil 
12. 

The minutes of March 21 were read and approved. 

Mr. Wagner, of the committee to secure special 
rates to our meetings from B. & O., C., H. & D. and 
C. & M. V. railways reported: That the B. & O. 
Railway had arranged to make a rate of one and 
one-third fare for the round trip to all our meetings; 
that the CG, H. & D, Railway had made a one 
and one-third rate to this meeting; that the gen- 
eral passenger agent of the CG. & M. VY. Railway 
had written them, that he would name a rate of 
one fare and take same up with the other roads 
running through Washington and secure a uniform 
rate if possible. On motion of Mr. Thorne, report 
was received and the committee continued. 

The secretary reported that the B. & O. S. W. 
Railway had again made a rate of one fare for 
round trip to this meeting. Mr. Bennett moved the 
report be received and committee continued. Car- 
ried. 

The president then called upon Mr. I. A. Grubbs 
of Greenville, Ohio, one of the promoters of the 
Western Ohio and Hastern Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association, who said he was not prepared to nake 
a speech, but told us much of the expsrience of 
their Association and made a number of good sug- 
gestions. One was, “that each member bring with 
him to our meetings two good farmers.’ In reply 
to a question by Mr. Wagner, he said their dealers 
could not be driven out of the Association—that 
none had withdrawn in two years. 

Mr. Thorne moved we adjourn until 1 p. m. Car- 
ried. 

After resuming business in the afternoon, Mr. 
Ginn moved that in future we meet at Washing- 
ton C. H. the second ‘Tuesday of each month. Car- 
ried. 

The secretary moved that Mr. Ginn be requested 
to read a paper on the “Sack Question” at vur next 
meeting. Carried. 

Mr. Wagner in a short talk suggested a joint 
meeting of the Western Ohio and Eastern Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association and our own. 

Mr. Grubbs reported that their association had 
already appointed a committee to confer with us 
upon this subject as to time and place; and upon 
motion of Mr. Orebaugh the president appointed 
Mr. Wagner, Mr. Orebaugh and lL. W. Dewey a 
like committee. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Gunning, of the Scioto 
Grain Company, Chillicothe, stated that they had 
not furnished sacks for grain during the past eight 
years—no trouble after the first year. 

Mr. Grubbs reported that their Association had 
discussed the subject, but had done nothing yet. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 

The following is a full list of members of the 
Association at March 23, 1899: Wickersham & 
Jackson, S. R. Mitchell & Co., Midland; Bennett & 
Thompson, Langdon & Lacy, Wilmington; Cleland 
& McKibben, Farmers; Cushing & MeConn,“West- 
boro; H. H. Richards & Co., GC. C. Walker, Head & 
McGuire, Hillsboro; Boden Milling Co., ©. ©. Nor- 
ton, Greenfield; Perrill & Lewis, Bowersville; G. A. 
Orebaugh, Wilmington; S. W. Cissna &. Son, 
Washington OU. H.; W. A. Nutt & Co., Octa; Geo: B. 
Early & Co., Port William; P. Dorn & Son, Madi- 
son Mills; Dewey Bros., Blanchester; Boden Bros., 
New Vienna; M. ©. Hoover, Melvin; S. M. Thorne, 
M. C. Gray, G. H. Lloyd, Sabina; Dewey Bros., 
Leesburg; Frank Lacy, Lynchburg; H. Coustable, 
Level; Tingley & Wagner, Perey R. Hynson, Co- 
lumbus; Parrott & Son, Lyndon; C. Rhonemus, 
Reesville; J. L. Ginn & Son, John Jenks, James- 
town; W. E. Cook, Cook; R. G. Calvert, Selma; 
Chas. W. Crosby, Good Hope, O. 

L. W. DEWRY; Secretary and Treasurer. 


Galveston’s grain exports for April included 212,- 
888 bushels of corn and 450,880 bushels of wheat, 
against 342,302 bushels of corn and 206,250 bushels 
of wheat same month, 1898. 


The collector of customs at Chicago has issued 
a ruling that hereafter clearances of grain for ex- 
port must be made to the ultimate destination of 
the goods, and not to the lake port where the 
vessel shall be unloaded. This is done for the pur- 
pose of collecting statistics regarding the export 
business of the United States. 

The foundations for the big Great Northern ele- 
vator at West Superior will rest on piles. The doek 
site of the elevator is a filled structure and the ex- 
cavations will go down to a depth of 11% feet. At 
this depth 30 and 50 foot piling will be driven and 
cut off and on those pile heads the stone foundation 
will be built, all being filled around with sand. 
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FLAXSEED 


Allen Burdick of Minneapolis has purchased the 
vacant linseed mill at Mankato, Minn., which he 
will remodel for a flouring mill. 


For the week of April 28, the world’s shipments 
of flaxseed were 1,048,000 bushels, of which 544,- 
000 were of the new Calcutta crop. 


The Duluth Record says, “The outlook for a large 
flax acreage in the Northwest is very bright,’ bar- 
ring further material declines in September flax 
prices. 


Although the expectation is that the seed area 
will be largely increased this season, the sales for 
September delivery have been few; on the ground 
that “it’s too early to tell what to do.” 


The sensation of May 9 was a break in American 
Linseed Oil Company preferred from 60 to 45, with 
a recovery to 54. It is hinted that some changes 
in the management were at the bottom of the 
slump. 


It is reported that Webster & Shields of Cresco, 
la., will build a tow mill at Lyle, Minn., the capac- 
ity of which will be about 200 cars per annum, 
furnisbing a market for a large part of the flax 
raised in Northeastern Iowa. 


The American Linseed Oil Company has absorbed 
the four linseed mills at St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
These mills have crushing capacity of 3,000,000 
bushels per annum, and were sold for $3,000,000, 
two-thirds of which was cash. 


Some 16,000 bushels Chicago seed which have 
been at Hull, England, since last fall, were, during 
the latter part of April, sold back to New York; 
while 100,000 bushels Argentine seed also were put 
under contract about the same time to New York. 


Flaxseed has behaved curiously during the first 
part of May. On May 10 July sold up to May. 
jumping 6% cents, and May and September 2 cents, 
The May price was a few days before down to 
$1.07% after having reached $1.24, and on the 10th 
reached $1.14 again, with the July discount gone. ~ 


Complaints of adulterated linseed oil having be- 
come frequent in Iowa, the state board of health 
directed the oil inspectors to send samples to Des 
Moines for analysis. The inspectors sent in 288 
samples, 52 of which were found to be adulterated. 
The makers have been warned to cease the practice. 


The United States consul at Hdinburgh, Scotland, 
writes that since January 1, 1898, there were sent 
to that market a large amount of American cotton- 
seed meal and cake, but very little linseed cake. 
The supply of the latter consumed in Scotland is 
imported from Russia. The Russian cake is pre- 
ferred to the American, from which, it is com- 
plained, all the oil has been removed by the crush- 
ers. 


The May corner of flaxseed talked of at Minne- 
apolis failed to connect and the market is easier, 
At May 1 there were at Minneapolis and Duluth 
1,250,000 bushels with only moderate demand. The 
Minneapolis Record says, “It is plainly the inten- 
tion of farmers to put in a large crop of flaxseed 
this season,’ on account of the unpropitious weather 
for seeding wheat in the north of Minnesota and in 
North Dakota. Besides that, the high price of flaxseou 
last season has stimulated the expansion of acre- 
age and the excess of acreage promises to be large. 
American exports of seed during the season aggre- 
gate approximately 3,000,000 bushels. There is very 
little seed- now in the hands of farmers and only 
small quantities are held back in country elevators. 
“Tt has been the opinion of many people that seed 
was hid away in the country to force higher prices, 
but this idea has been dissipated,” says the Record. 
“The marked indication of the Northwest to put 
in a large crop this year is giving a feeling of inse- 
eurity on the part of buyers of late futures.” The 
Duluth Record confirms the opinion of an increased 
acreage, but says this “does not, however, presage 
a larger crop than was raised last year.” 


FLAXSEED INSPECTION REGULATIONS. 

The following are the regulations for the inspec- 
tion of flaxseed, adopted by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the Board of Trade of the city 
of Chicago, July 20, 1897, amended August 10, 1897, 
and February 14, £899, to be in full force and effect 
on and after July 1, A. D. 1899: 

Section 1. The weight per measured bushel 
designated for each grade shall be that of com- 
mercially pure seed. 

No. 1 Northwestern Flaxseed—Flaxseed to grade 
No. 1 Northwestern shall be mature, sound, dry 
and sweet. It shall be Northern grown or have 
the usual characteristics thereof. The maximum 
quantity of field, stack, storage or other damaged 
seed intermixed shall not exceed 1214 per cent. 
The minimum weight shall be fifty-one (51) pounds 
to the measured bushel. 

No. 1 Flaxseed—-No. 1 flaxseed shall be sound, dry 


and free from mustiness, and carrying not more 
than 25 per cent of immature or field, stack, stor- 
age or other damaged flaxseed, and weighing not 
less than fifty (50) pounds to the measured }ushel. 

Rejected Mlaxseed—All damp and musty flaxseed, 
and that carrying intermixed, immature or field, 
stack, storage or other damaged flaxseed in excess 
of 25 per cent, and weighing not less than forty- 
six and one-half (461%) pounds, shall be graded 
“rejected.” 

No Grade Flaxseced—Flaxseed that is wet, moldy, 
warm, or in a heating condition, or is in anywise 
unfit for temporary storage, or weighs less than 
forty-six and one-half (46%) pounds, shall be graded 
“no grade.” 

Flaxseed that is smoky, burnt or intermixed with 
burnt seed shall not be known by any grade; but 
shall be inspected in the usual way to determine 
percentage of impurities and shall be posted as 
“purnt or smoky flax.” 

See. 2.—_In sampling and inspecting flaxseed re- 
ceived in cars, in bulk, by railroad, a geared screw 
sampler shall be passed down through the seed 
at not less than seven points equally distributed. 
At each point an equal quantity of seed shall be 
taken, aggregating three pounds, which shall be 
deemed an ayerage sample of carload. When car 
is inspected, cards in duplicate shall be written, 
stating the result, the one tacked to zrain door of 
car, the other attached to sample. Provided al- 
ways, should the car be so unevenly loaded, either 
as to quality or impurity, as to leave a doubt in 
the mind of the inspector as to correctness of sam- 
ple, he will not card the car but note the fact and 
report to consignee. : 

Sec. 38. When inspector receives notice to inspect 
flaxseed to or from bags he shall proceed as fol- 
lows: As the bags are filled or ercptied, ne shall 
take from each bag the same quantity. The sam- 
ple so taken shall be intermixed and three pounds 
taken therefrom, which shall be deemed an average 
sample of lot. 

See. 4. The inspection of flaxseed from elevator 
or warehouse to lake transportation shall »e made 
by passing a grain trier of suitable length through 
each draft after the seed has been elevated to ship- 
ping scale hopper to be weighed, and drawing there- 
from at each filling of hopper an equal quantity. 
From every ten samples so drawn an iaverage 
sample of three pounds shall be taken. On com- 
pletion of shipment from any elevator or ware- 
house, au equal quantity of flaxseed taken from 
the accumulated three-pound samples, aggregating 
six pounds, shall be considered an average sample 
of shipment from that elevator or warehouse. 

See. 5. The inspection of flaxseed from elevator 
or warehouse to railroad transportation shall be 
made by drawing with grain trier samples from 
eight points equally distributed in car, and taking 
from each an equal amount, aggregating three 
pounds, which shall be considered a legal sample. 

Sec. 6. To test flaxseed, one pound of average Im- 
purity and quality shall be taken from the sample 
to be tested, and the impurity or foreign matter 
therein shall be removed as near as practicable by 
the use of two sieves, one with meshes three by 
sixteen, the other with meshes sixteen by sixteen. 
The per cent of impurity and weight per measured 
bushel of the commercially pure seed shall be de- 
termined by the use of proper testing scales. ‘The 
impurity shall be returned to the flaxseed, which 
shall be enyeloped and tagged with the result of 
test and numbered to correspond with records, 
and kept on deposit sixty days. 

See. 7. The inspector at the date of inspection 
shall issue a certificate of inspection, setting forth 
grade (if rejected or no grade, the reasous why), 
per cent of impurity, weight per measured »ushel, 
and fees. Also the name of railroad or vessel by 
which either received or shipped, the number and 
initial of car, and the number of gross bushels 
shipped from named elevator or warehouse. 

See. 8. The inspector shall put on ’Change at 
the first session of each day, week and month, a 
tabulated statement showing in detail and a total- 
ity, as follows: 

The Daily—All inspections of flaxseed since last 
report. 

The Weekly—The amount of flaxseed in store. 

The Monthly—The inspected receipts and ship- 
ments during the month last past. 

Sec. 9. On notice from any elevator firm that they 
are about to receive from a certain railroad tlax- 
seed for storage, the inspector shall daily, ‘n detail, 
report to said firm all flaxseed inspected on said 
road. The inspection of all flaxseed shipped from 
elevator shall also be reported in full to elevator 
office. 

See. 10. The inspector shall lay before the Board 
of Directors, not later than the second Monday after 
the second day of January each year, a tabular 
statement of the entire inspected receipts and ship- 
ments of flaxseed the preceding year ending De- 
eember 31, with such information as may be of 
interest to the board. Also, a financial report show- 
ing the receipts and disbursements of the office. 

Sec. 11. Any member of the Board of 'I'vade in- 
terested shall have the right of appeal froin the 
decision of the inspector to the Committee on Flax- 


seed Inspection, by giving notice in writing and 
paying to the secretary of the Board five dollars 
for each and every case appealed. If the inspec- 
tion is sustained the five dollars shall be paid to 
the committee, but if not sustained to be returned. 
1f practicable, the committee shall examine the 
seed upon which appeal has been taken. If not 
practicable the inspector shall furnish sample taken 
by him. 

See. 12. The Board of Trade, in establishing the 
regulations for the inspection of flaxseed and ap- 
pointing an inspector thereof, assumes no liability 
or responsibility for errors in judgment or other- 
wise on the part of the inspector. 

Sec. 18. The fees for inspecting and certifying 
flaxseed shall be as follows: For each car or part 
of car, seventy-five cents; for each lot in car di- 
vided by bulkhead, fifty cents; for each one thou- 
sand bushels from elevator or warehouse to lake 
transportation, seventy-five cents; for each two- 
bushel bag, one-half cent; for each four-buslel bag, 
one cent;: for each wagon load, sixteen and two- 
thirds cents. 

The regulations for the sale and delivery of flax- 
seed, adopted August 30, 1882; the regulations for 
the storage of flaxseed, adopted August 11, 1882, 
and the regulations for the appointment of a reg- 
istrar and for the registration and cancellation of 
warehouse receipts, adopted “March 21, 1891, re- 
main in force and effect in Chicago, as usual. 


OUR CALLERS 


We have received calls floin_ the following gentlemen 
nena oeected with the grain and elevator interests, 
he month: 


rom- 
uring 


W. M. Miller, Shabbona, Ill. 

E. M. Stults, Mansfield, Ohio. 

R. O. Pennewill, Kankakee, Ill. 

Jas, McGrew Jr., Kankakee, Ill. 

Chas. W. Ellis, Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. G. Struckmann, Elmhurst, Il. 

W. G. Adams of WH. H. Pease Mfg. 
Wis. 

©. H. Adams of E. H. Pease Mfg. 
Wis. 

Jno. O. Foering, chief grain inspector, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


TRADE LITERATURE. 


Co., Racine, 


Co., Racine. 


LIQUID AIR.—Charles EH. Tripler’s liquefaction of 
air, and the wonderful properties of the new liquid, 
as brought to public attention in a popular magazine, 
have created a legitimate demand for an accurate 
and scientific statement of the principles and proc- 
esses involved in the liquefaction of air and other 
gases, such as ammonia, as seen daily in the ice fac- 
tory or any mechanically refrigerated cold storage 
house. This demand has been supplied by T. 
O’Conor Sloane, A. M., EB. M., Ph. D., in a work 
called “Liquid Air and the Liquefaction of Gases,” 
published at $2.50 by Norman W. Henley & Co., 132 
Nassau street, New York City. The treatment cov- 
ers the theory of the subject, including the proper- 
ties of heat and of gases and the chemistry of the 
air, and then takes up the historical side of practical 
thermodynamics, as applied in refrigeration, ete., 
giving sketches of the work of the men who have 
developed both the theoretical and practical sides 
of the science of liquefying gases for commercial 
purposes, such as Faraday, Pictet, Cailletet, Wrob- 
lewski, Olszewski, Dewar, Linde, ete., to Tripler, 
closing with a statement of the practical value of 
liquid air. The work is amply illustrated, and is 
written in a style calculated to make the entire 
subject clear to any intelligent reader. The book, 
which will be found useful to anyone at all in- 
terested in the subject, will be sent on receipt of the 
price by the publishers named above. 


Duluth’s elevators resumed receiving consign- 
ments of grain on May 1, when the loading of lake 
boats began. 


Working the Wishbone Racket.— Zahm’s Circu- 
lar. 
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The American Malting Company’s house at Sodus. 
N. Y., was closed for the season April 30. 


Ten Boston breweries haye been consolidated, with 
a capital stock of $7,500,000, half common and half 
preferred, and will issue $6,000,000 of bonds. 


The 29 breweries of the state of Washington used 
276,540 bushels of domestic and 15,000 bushels of im- 
ported barley last year, making 189,201 barrels of 
beer. ; 

The Independent Malting Co., Dayenport, Iowa, 
has recently added to its plant a No, 35 Special Grain 
Separator, purchased from the Barnard & Leas 
Mfg. Co. 

The Duluth Brewing and Malting Company, Du- 
luth, Minn., will build a Saladin pneumatic malting 
house and a barley elevator this summer. The malt 
bouse will kave 250,000 bushels’ capacity, and the 
elevator 65,000 busbels. 

Chas. W. Boynton’s malt house, Chicago, was 
damaged by fire April 27 and two firemer injured. 
The loss to the malt house was $7,000. The house 
was built forty years ago. The fire appeared in the 
engine room, but spread to the ventilating tower and 
growing floors. 

Wm, H. Prinz, of the Saladin Pneumatic Malting 
Construction Company of Chicago, has been granted 
a patent (No. 624,245, May 2, 1899) for a malt houss, 
which is designed to carry on the process of malting 
on floors, but on pneumatie principles of control of 
air-attemperating and air-moistening as well as de- 
livery of air to the growing grain, ete. 


The opening of the new malt house at South Chi- 
eago of the Columbia Malting Company took plave 
March 25, a special train carrying the invited guests 
to the malt house. Some 25 prominent brewers and 
raltsters of the Northwest were present. This com- 
pany has a capital of $800,000, all paid in, and a 
malt house of 800,000 bushels’ capacity. It has 10 
connection with the American Malting Company. 


DRYING BREWERS’ GRAINS. 

In replying to the question, “Can you inform me 
what the expense is of drying brewers’ grain so thar 
it is ready for market?’ the Western Brewer says: 
“Assuming that one pound of coal will evaporate 
about six pounds of water from the grains, it would 
take about 800 pounds of coal to produce one ton 
of dried grains—that is, to produce the direct heat of 
evaporation. In addition to this, however, power 
is needed to drive the ventilators or fan, and also the 
necessary attendance has to be allowed for, includ- 
ing packages and packing. Under otherwise favor- 
able conditions, low price of coal, etc., we should 
judge that the expense of the dried product ready 
for shipment would be between $3 and $4 per ton.” 


BARLEY SPROUTING PAN. 

Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—Some 
time ago I noticed in your paper the illustrated de- 
scription of a sprouting apparatus for the estimation 
of the germinating power of barley or other grain. 
It seems to me that this apparatus is a little too ex- 
pensive, especially if you are obliged to make several 
of these estimates at the same time. We formerly 
used the sprouting apparatus of Schoenjohn, which 


Glass Plate 
= Kernels 
WekSandk 
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wastes a good deal of time, as each kernel of the 
grain must be put in with the root end downward. 
It occurred to me to look for something cheaper and 
less time wasting, and I think that I have found a 
very simple apparatus that works Satisfactorily. 

A small pan of sheet zine or, still better, of porce- 
lain (in fact, any material that is impermeable to 
water will do), is filled with a layer ofwet sand to 
a certain height; the grain is strewn over this sand; 
then irrigated with a little water, and then the pan 
is covered with a glass plate. Nothing more is to 
be done. Within two or three days all the kernels 
that are liable to sprout will have sprouted. 

To ascertain the percentage of well growing 
kernels, it is necessary to count the kernels before 
putting them into the tester. This is very quickly 
and easily done by taking from a small heap of 
grain five kernels at a time with the mouth of a 
test tube. The whole process, including the count- 
ing, will not take as much time as the filling or 
Sfainer’s or Schoenjohn’s apparatus. 

Of course, it requires Some experience as to how 
wuch water should be given, but this will soon be 


found out, and then this simple apparatus will work 
to satisfaction. 
The dimensions of the pans I use for 100 kernels 
(see cut) are 4x514x84 inches. 
Very respectfully yours, : 
HANS BAUER, care Wm. Rabrs’ Sons. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


THE USE OF LIME IN MALTING, 


Prof. W. Windisch has lately written in the 
Wochenschrift fuer Brauerei on the question of the 
addition of lime to the steep water in malting. He 
considers that by the use of lime the development of 
mold on the floors is very much checked, but in 
place of adding ordinary slaked lime or milk of 
lime to the steep water he recommends the employ- 
ment of lime water, thatis, the solution obtained by 
stirring lime with water, and allowing the mixture 
to become bright by standing or by filtration. He 
prefers to add the lime in the soluble form, on ac- 
count of the undissolved particles causing trouble 
during flooring when solid lime is added directly to 
the steep water. He carried out the process by 
erecting above the steep a reservoir, in which slaked 
lime is mixed with water. The excess is then al- 
lowed to settle, and the saturated solution is run 
into the steep water in the desired proportion, Pro- 
fessor Windisch further asserts that the use of lime 
water has the effect of reducing the color of the 
barley (and malt), especially when inferior qualities 
are used. He also considers that such barleys pro- 
duce a lighter colored beer after treatment by the 
lime process. 


Items trom Abroad 


The Spanish millers have petitioned the govern- 
ment to suspend the duties on foreign wheat. 

Oat shipments for the season (August 1 to April 22) 
were 41,976,000 bushels against 65,256,000 bushels 
a year ago. 

Rye shipments for the season (August 1 to April 
22) were 381,136,000 bushels, against 41,152,000 
bushels a year ago. 


Barley shipments to Europe for the season (Au- 
gust 1 to April 27) were 73,336,000 bushels, against 
67,272,000 bushels a year ago. 


A battery of three steel grain storage tanks has 
just been completed at Duke’s Dock, Liverpool, each 
tank having capacity for about 1,900 bushels. 


Corn shipments for the season (August 1 to April 
22) to Europe and North Africa were 119,960,000 
bushels, against 117,472,000 bushels a year ago. 


The imports of Natal, South Africa, for 1898, in- 
cluded 289,397 ewts. of corn, 23,027 of oats, 87,65€ 
of wheat, 53,288,328 pounds of: flour and 7,281,855 
pounds of bran. 


The Central Russian statistical committee issued 
its final report of the wheat crop of 1898 about April 
25. It makes the yield 31,700,000 quarters, against 
30,000,000 quarters for 1897, an increase of 7,400,000 
quarters, an equivalent of 59,200,000 bushels. 


The nutional commissioner reporting on the flood 
in Santa Ie province of Argentina, in March, esti- 
mates the loss of grain at 300,060 tons or 11,000,000 
bushels; but private estimates to the Review of the 
ltiver Plate place the loss at not to exceed one-third 
that amount, 


In several instances recently parties have been 
heavily fined in various parts of England for selling 
or haying in their possession poisoned grain. The 
defense was that the grain had been poisoned with 
strychnine to sell for killing rats, mice and sparrows, 
but this defense was overruled. , 


Foreign crop conditions were favorable up to 
April 15 in France, Switzerland, Italy, Hurgary and 
Rumania. In Holland, Belgium and Germany and 
in Southeastern Russia the weather was wet and 
cold. The barley crop in North Africa and Asia 
Minor promises to be excellent. 


The minister of agriculture of the Argentine is 
making an effort to improve the quality of exported 
corn, and for that purpose he purposes instituting 
inspection offices at the different ports, and the giv- 
ing of official certificates for all grain shipped in 
proper condition. The cost of the inspection would 
be covered by a tax of ten cents per ton. and the 
inspectors would have to give a guarantee of $10,000, 
and pass an examination before a committee of com- 
petent merchants. 


The Odessa Exchange has adopted new rules rel- 
alive to the condition of export grain which have 
been indorsed and adopted by the exchanges of 
Novorossisk and Nicolaieff. These rules provide that 
“Admixtures with wheat and rye, as a rule, shall 
not exceed 2 per cent; any percentage beyond this 
being subject to a reduction of price; and such grain 
as contains more than 4 per cent of admixtures shall 
be altogether refused. For oats the admixtures may 
be 3 per cent, but barley and peas are not to be 


considered as admixtures.” It is not stated when the 
rules take effect. 


At the British Millers’ Association’s annual meet- 
ing in April, it was stated positively that the adul- 
teration of imported wheat is on the increase and the 
“American wheat is getting worse.”’ No immediate 
remedy being suggested, the general counsel of the 
Association was instructed to draw up a buyiug 
contract to cover first South Russian only, it being 
desirable to deal with only one sort at a time, mean- 
time appealing to the India office and the Board of 
Trade to deal with the evil. 


Wheat shipments-to Europe for the season (August 
1 to April 22) include 49,000,000 bushels from Russia, 
against 89,128,000 bushels same period of 1897-98; 
from Balkan peninsula, 21,776,000 bushels, against 
17,656,000 bushels a year ago; from India 11,080,000, 
against 5,760,000 bushels a year ago; Argentina and 
Uruguay, 18,904,000 bushels against 16,408,000 
bushels a year ago; from Australia and New Zeu- 
land 6,852,000 bushels, against 56,000 bushels a year 
ago; from Chile, North Africa, ete. 10,736,000 
bushels, against 15,952,000 bushels a year ago. 


A recent correspondent of the London Times from 
St. Petersburg, speaking of one of the effects thus 
far of the completed portions of the Siberian Rail- 
Way, says that besides a surplus of more than a 
million tons (86,660,000 bushels) of grain in the Altar 
region, where only 5 per cent of the available agri- 
cultural lands have been brought under cultivation, 
there is now an annual surplus production of 2,385,- 
000 bushels of wheat in the steppe country opened 
up by the western end of the railway, when only 
five years ago it was necessary to import 3,520,000 
bushels a year for local consumption. Yet a thou- 
sand miles nearer to Moscow the peasants have been 
starving for three years past, 


GOMMISSION 


F. I. Barnhart has opened a grain and stock com- 
mission office at Stillwater, Minn. 


The Myers-Robison Commission Co. has started 
in Kansas City. The company will deal in grain, 
hay and coal. 


The grain business of Brokaw Bros., Tacoma, 
Wash., will hereafter be done in the name of W. C. 
Brokaw & Co. 


McLain Bros. of Chicago have reopened thei 
branch office at Fort Dodge, Iowa, in charge of 
W. W. Carpenter. 


A. J. Cummings of St. Paul has opened a grain 
commission office at Chippewa Falls, Wis. It will 
be in charge of L. E. Baker. 


The Claude Ashbrook Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $1,000 to do 
a general grain and brokerage business. 


The Geo. H. Ward Co., grain brokers, closed their 
office in Detroit, Mich., on May 1. The company 
may open up elsewhere a little later on. 


The firm of Allen & Burns has succeeded P. G. 
Kraemer & Co. at Duluth, Minn. They are whole- 
sale flour merchants and also solicit consignments 
of grain and hay. 


The American Hay & Grain Co. of St. Louis has 
been incorporated to do a feed and general com- 
mission business. Capital $20,000, one-half paid in. 
The incorporators are: A, I‘uchs, Julia M. Fuebs 
and Wm. Herzog. 


The National Stock & Grain Co, of Buffalo, N. Y.., 
has been incorporated with a paid in capital of 
$15,000. It will do a general brokerage business. 
The incorporators are David T. Hughes, Wm. Ff. 
Cook, W. F. Winfield, Harry W. Foss and Chas. R. 
Wilber. 


The Harroun Commission Co. of Kansas City 
has been incorporated to do a grain commission 
business. Capital $5,000. The incorporators are 
Wm. H. Harroun, St. Joseph; Alex. M. Harroun, 
Alvin L. Harroun, Herbert A. Birmingham, John §. 
Smith, all of Kansas City. 


The successful commission firm of Paine, Murphy 
& Co. of Atlanta, Ga., has announced that it will 
dissolve on May 31. The company has been in 
business about six years and has a number of 
branch offices. The members desire to engage in 
various other enterprises. ° 


The firm of Baldwin, Gurney & Co, of Chicago is 
to retire on June 1. Although the members of the 
firm are comparatively young men, they desire to 
retire from active business, for a time at least, and 
enjoy the fruits of their successful business. It is 
stated that upwards of $1,000,000 has been made 
during the two years this firm has been in business. 
Mr. Baldwin says that there is practically no profit 
in their grain department. It is expected that Ar- 
thur Lesh and other young men with the firm 
will organize to carry on the business. 
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CORN EXPORTS, 

The [corn export returns] are interesting figures 
in the report showing the beneficent effects of the 
persistent “maize propaganda” in educating 
European countries to the merits of Indian corn as 
an article of food.—Chicago Tribune. 


— 


INDUSTRIAL STOCKS RISKY INVESTMENTS. 


Industrials without solid industry as a foundation 
can be boomed until the excitable invest their 
money, and then comes a collapse. There is some 
hope, however, in the fact that the Stock Exchange 
of New York purposes taking cognizance of those 
industrials which can show no substantial property 
to warrant their existence. Over-speculation may 
bring on another panic all too soon.—Laneaster, Pa., 
Exchange. 


CHANGES ARE COMING, 


American wheat must meet in foreign markets 
competition with cheaper grain from other coun- 
tries, and the foreign market for American wheat 
may naturally be restricted. This change may be 
gradual, but it is coming, and the American farmer 
should not fail to note that it is coming and turn 
his attention to other things, where, for his lifetime 
at least, the home market will consume the home 
product.—Tacoma Ledger. 


CHANGING CHARACTER OF EXPORTS. 


Rising exports of manufactured merchandise and 
falling sales of our agricultural products to foreign 
eountries are the most important features of the 
external commerce of the United States this spring. 
It is the natural course of growth. The American 
republic is fast passing the stage of development 
which permits the exportation of great quantities 
of food to be sold in competition with the grain 
and meat of lands where the population is much 
less dense and the value of the soil is relatively in- 
significent.—Cleveland News-Herald. 


CALLS THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION NAMES, 


Great heads on that farcical Interstate Commerce 
Commission—heads that haye never been able to 
discover that Kansas City shippers regularly pay 4 
to 5 cents per bushel more for corn than Des Moines 
shippers can pay and they ship their corn through 
Des Moines to the same eastern markets and sea- 
. board ports! If there has ever been anything that 
has been so ruinous to Iowa as the interstate com 
merce law, or anything connected with the National 
government so farcical as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, will somebody please name it?--Des 
Moines Register. 


OPTION DEALING NOT GAMBLING, 


Option dealing is not all gambling, as some people 
are inclined to believe. An option market is neces- 
sary to enable men of small means, or comparatively 
small means, to engage in buying wheat of the 
farmers, and it thus benefits the farmers by creat- 
ing more competition for their product. Op- 
. tion trading, carried on at all the great centers, 
tends to keep the grain markets of the world in touch 
with each other and to give broad and comparatively 
even markets, in which the producer can get a fairer 
show than he could in isolated and narrow mar- 
kets.—Minneapolis Tribune, 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT ON WHEAT PRICES. 


Byen if such a scheme could be successfully car- 
ried out, there would still be the question of the 
wisdom of making breadstuffs dear. There are 
more consumers than producers of wheat, and, there- 
fore, the general welfare of the people requires 
cheap bread rather than high wheat; but in con- 
sidering the problems of prices the rational conclu- 
sion is that the happy medium is best—the range of 
prices which shall give reasonable compensation to 
the farmer and at the same time save the mass of 
consumers from feeling want by reason of exces- 
sive prices for the necessities of life—Bangor News. 


SIBERIA’S WHEAT, 


A few years ago some of the best writers on the 
Russian Empire believed that the wheat-producing 
capabilities of Siberia had been much overrated, 
and that the country would never be able to produce 
much more of the cereal than it needs for its own 
consumption. But as the Siberian railroad has 
pushed through new regions, and thousands of Rus- 
sian families have followed its advance and made 
new homes, it begins to look as though the writers 
who held pessimistic views concerning Siberian 
agriculture were mistaken.—New York Sun. 

* * * 


Farmers of Minnesota and the Dakotas have less 
cause for nervousness over this rapidly augumented 


rivalry than have those of less favored sections. 
“Number one hard” is not produced in Siberia, as 
yet, nor so far as scientists have investigated 
does it seem likely to be, except in infrequent and 
isolated instances. For the grain of the great North- 
west there will always be decided demand and the 
highest market price—Minneapolis Times. 


Sate Batenis 


Issued on April 11, 1899. 

Incandescent Tube Igniter for Gas Engines.— 
Ernest W. Graef, Baltimore, Md. No. 622,892. 
Filed June 23, 1898. See cut. 

Electric Igniter for Gas Hngines.—Ernest W. 
Graef, Baltimore, Md. No. 622,893. Filed Novem- 
ber 29, 1897. Application divided anu filed June 23, 
1898. 

Gas Engine—Edmund E. Allyne and Ralph G. 
Anderson, Cleveland, Ohio. No, 622,876. Filed Apri! 
30, 1898. See cut. 
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Gas Engine.—Ernest W. Graef, Baltimore, Mu. 
No. 622,891. Filed November 29, 1897. See cut. 

Flexible Spout.—Wm, A. Nutt, Urbana, Ohio. No. 
622,706. Filed January 21, 1899. See cut. 


Issued on April 18, 1899. 

Explosive HEngine.—Hlliott J. Stoddard, Detroit, 
Mich. No. 623,190. Filed September 23, 1896. See 
eut. . 

Issued on April 25, 1899. 

Dust Collector.—Chas. F. Verrell, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. No. 623,689. Filed May 5, 1898. 

Speed Regulator for Explosive Engines.—John A. 
Secor, New York, N. Y. No. 623,567. Filed October 
7, 1897. See cut. 

Explosive Engine—John A. Secor, New York, 
N. Y. No. 623,568. Filed November 10, 1898. See 
eut. 

Electric Igniter for Explosive Engines.—James H. 
Frew, New Castle, Pa. No. 623,778. Filed October 
2, 1897. 

Governor for Gas Engines.—Jos, C. Scheble, St. 
Mary’s, Ohio. No. 623,630. Filed December 20, 
1897. x 

Grain Measure.—Julius Fey, Weldon Spring, Mo. 
No, 623,775. Filed February 27, 1899. 

Issued on May 2, 1899. 

Door for Grain Cars.—Albert Fink, Buffalo, and 
Fredrick Paplow, Sloan, N. Y. No. 624,316. Filed 
November 25, 1898. See cut. 


Duluth has handled this season about 5,000,000 
bushels of corn and expects to handle 12,000,000 
more before the corn season ends. 


LIVERPOOL RED WHEAT STAND- 
ARDS. 


At an extra meeting of the Liverpool Gorn Trade 
Association, Limited, held about April 1, it was re- 
solved that the following suggestions be commended 
to the consideration of the Board of Directors: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING UP OF RED WAEAT STANDARDS 


1. That it is the desire of the Liverpool Gorn 
Trade Association that the standards to be adopted 
and used for future delivery contracts be made 
of good merchantable wheat of the various descrip- 
tions, and such as is readily salable at the fair 
market prices of the day. 

2. That the standard of No. 2 winter (soft variety) 
and No. 2 winter (hard variety) be made up on or 
about September 25, and the standard of spring 
wheat be made up on or about November 25, in 
each year. 

3. That these standards, when made up by the 
Standards Committee of the Association, shall be 
at once publicly exhibited for at least three busi- 
ness days in the Liverpool Corn Exchange prior 
to their final adoption by the board, and that notice 
of their being open for inspection shall be posted 
up in the newsroom as soon as they shall be ready. 

4, That Kansas wheat shall only be used as a 
standard variety on the basis of its quality being 
equal to the other varieties of wheat so used, and 
in a season when it is decidedly inferior to other 
American and Canadian wheats it shall not be con- 
sidered as suitable for future delivery contracts of 
the ordinary form. 

5. That the standards when made shall weigh 
on the chondrometer in use at the Association rooms 
a minimum weight of 60 pounds per imperial bushel 
for soft red winter, 59% pounds for hard red win- 
ter, and 58% pounds per bushel for spring. 

6. That the standards when made up and 
adopted by the Association shall serve for the entire 
crop season; but that in view of some deprecia- 
tion in quality in the supply available from America 
during the second half of the season, sellers shall 
be at liberty to tender wheat from March 1 until 
the next season’s standards come into force, that 
may be 1d. per cental inferior to the standards 
then in force, and such wheat shall be deemed to 
fulfill the contracts then current. Y 

7. That the Standards Committee shall in future 
call in experts, non-members of the Association 


Committee, for the purpose of making up stand- 
ards and that the additional advisory members shall 
be empowered to vote on the question of standards 
only. 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
ee month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
nonth, 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


For sale, elevator and residence. Address 
DRAWER D, Kirkman, Iowa. 


THREE IOWA ELEVATORS. 

For sale, 3 elevators located in Western Iowa, in 
the best grain section of the state. If you are look- 
ing for a good location, and a bargain, address 

LOCK BOX 418, Charter Oak, Iowa. 


A RARE OFFER. 

Having decided to, retire, I offer for sale the 
grain, lumber, coal and live-stock business at Shab- 
bona, Plant consists of two elevators (capacity 
70,000 bushels), lumber and coal yards, lime house, 
ete. Everything in good condition and have a well- 
established trade. Terms, half cash. Wish to dis- 
pose of this property within 30 days. For further 
particulars call on or addvess 

W..M. MERCER, Shabbona, II. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. 

One 6-groove sheave, 48 inches diameter, 2 15-16- 
inch bore. 

One 2-groove sheave, 48 inches diameter, 1 15-16- 
inch bore. 

One 1-groove idler, 48 inches diameter. 

One 1-groove take-up, 48 inches diameter. 

One complete outfit engine and boiler, 60 to 70 
horse power. Foy particulars write to 

A. C. GENUNG, Kirklin, Ind. 
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ELEVATOR AND COAL BUSINESS. 

For sale, elevator and cribs, with capacity of 140,- 
000 bushels. In whéat years 250,000 bushels come 
to this town. Can ship on Wabash Railway or Illi- 
nois River, or transfer from one to the other. Six 
lots, office and new 8-room house and lot. Price 
$11,000. 


BOX 25, Meredosia, Morgan Co., Ill. 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
18th page month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 


Millwrights, machinery dealers and manufactur- 
ers’ agents wanted to represent us in their terri- 
tory, on commission, for the sale of elevating, con- 
veying and power transmitting machinery, mill and 
elevator supplies. Address 

WELLER MIG. CO., 118 and 120 North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


Wanted, situation as superintendent or foreman. 
Fifteen years’ practical experience in operating ele- 
vyators. Am up in every detail. Thoroughly expe- 
rienced in grain. Good executive and administrative 
ability. Am accustomed to distributing labor to best 
advantage and to taking charge of office work. Last 
building had capacity of 1,250,000 bushels. Excel- 
lent references. Age 35; married; Scotch. 

D. W. MITCHELL, 6658 Wentworth Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


HAUNTS IN THE WILD WOODS 


Gay Places for Summer Outings. 


Hither or both can be found along the lines 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Northern Michigan, lowa 
and the Dakotas. Among the many delightful 
summer resorts are Delavan, Waukesha, Ocono- 
mowoc, Hlkhart Lake, Marquette, Madison, Iil- 
bourn, Minocqua, Star Lake, Lakes Okoboji, Spirit 
Lake, Clear Lake, Big Stone, Frontenac, White 
Bear and Lake Minnetonka. In the north woods 
of Wisconsin, in the forests of Northern Michigan 
and Minnesota, and in the far stretches of the 
Dakotas true sportsmen can fish and hunt to their 
heart’s content. For pamphlet of “Stmmer Tours,” 
and “Fishing and Hunting,” apply to nearest ticket 
agent, or address with two-cent stamp, Geo, H. 
Heafford, General Passenger Agent, 555 Old 
Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 


C. H. Matthiessen, President. S. T. Butler, Vice-President. 
Chas. L. Glass, Treas. and Sec’y. 


The Glucose Sugar Refining Company, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
The Rookery, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The world’s largest consumers of Corn. Daily consumption, 
100,000 bushels. We are always in the market for corn, and 
confine our bids to regular grain dealers. Write or wire us when 
you wish to sell. 


JOS. P. GRIFFIN, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


FACTORIES: 
Chicago ” 
Peoria 


Marshalltown Vane 
Rockford S 


Davenport 5 


Eve ail Road and 
ory Rail should 
have them. 


Nokifeto set dul, 


SENT ON 
APPROVAL. 


EB.Nimy % 


LAKE ODESSA. M 


an 


ad 
' 


GRAIN BAGS—BURLAPS. 


All kinds of Bags, 
New and Second Hand. 


FILLED PROMPTLY. 


G 
oe ’ 


|} ORDERS 


Ww. J. JOHNSTON, 


Factory and Office, 
182 Jackson Street, CHICAGO 


ROOFING AND SIDING, 
The Garry Iron and Steel Roofing Co., 


168 MERWIN STREET, CLEVELAND, 0O., 
MANUFACTURES 


Steel Roofing, 
Corrugated Iron, 
Siding and Metal 
Ceiling. 


SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE 


Write us for Catalogue and 
Low Prices on best 


S STEEL ROOFING, CORRU- 
GATED IRON, ETC. 


We are large manufacturers 
of these goods and can save 
you money. 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO., 


61) So. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill., 
and Niles, Ohio 


E. R. Ulrich & Sons, 


SHIPPERS OF WESTERN CRAIN, 


Especially High Grade White and Yellow Corn. 


Elevators through Central Illinois on Wabash Ry., Chicago & Alton 
Ry:, C. P. & St. L. Ry., and St. L., OC. & St. P. Ry. 


Main Office, 6th Floor, IlMinois National Bank Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Write for prices delivered. We do not care to make 
south of the Ohiv River, on account of the freights. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


[We will not knowingly publish the advertisement of a 
buecketshop keeper or irresponsible dealer.] 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN 
P..B.: &: G; -C.-MILES, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Established 1875. 
Liberal advances and quick returns. 


prices 


PEORIA, ILL. 


References: Commercial Nat. Bank, Peoria Savings, Loan 
and Trust Co., Peoria. 


WM. J. POPE, Prest. WM. N. ECKHARDT, Secy. 


For prompt service, best personal atten- 
tion to grain business and full net values 
always, address by wire or mail 


POPE & ECKHARDT CO., 


317 to 321 Western Union Bldg., Chicago. 


M. F. BARINGER 


-..,- SUCCESSOR TO.... 


J. R. TOMLINSON & CO. 


«GRAIN AND MILL FEED... 


416-418 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondence with millers and grain dealers solicited. Sight 
draft with bills of lading attached honored on all shipments, 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


HENRY LITTLEFIELD & CO, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED. 


179 Commercial Street, = Portland, Maine. 


R. W. VAN TASSELL. 


VAN TASSELL & BUNN, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS, 


44 AND 46 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PEORIA, ILL. 
References, any bank of Peoria, or commercial agencies. 
Consignments and Orders Solicited. 


J. H. BUNN. 


R. S. LYON. J.C F. MERRILL. 


MERRILL & LYON, 
GRAIN... 


88 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, 


JOHN F. HOWARD, = In Charge of Western Department. 


WARREN & Co., 
GRAIN 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Rooms 7 and 9 Chamber of Commerce, 
PEORIA, ILL. 


D. H. STUHR GRAIN CO., 


. IOWA BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Elevators: Office: 
West Hammond, Ill. 
Davenport, lowa. Davenport, Iowa. 


SEND SAMPLES AND WE WILL MAKE YOU TRACK BIDS, 


E. S. EASTON. Hstablished 1863. 


FRANK HALL, 


ESS EASTON SaGOe 


GRAIN AND COMMISSION, 


NO. 324 SO. WASHINGTON ST., PEORIA, ILL, 


JOHN HILLJR., Prest. S. H. GREELEY, Secy 


JOHN HILL JR. & COMPANY, 


A reliable board of trade commission house solicits your 
consignments of Grain, Seeds and Provisions, q 

Orders executed for cash or future Celivery. 

Personal attention given orders and consignments 

Write for our daily letter. j 


511 RIALTO BUILDING, = CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHARLES D. Snow « Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


MEMBERS 


230 RIALTO BUILDING, 
CHIC 4GO BOARD OF TRADE ; 


CHICAGO. 
Our Vest Pocket Market Manual furnished free on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. INCORPORATED 1892, 


J. W. BOOTH & SONS 
COMMISSION COMPANY, 


Room 300 


Merchants’ Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L, EveRINGHAM & (o., 


Commission Merchants. 


ORDERS AND CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
GRAIN AND SEEDS OF ALL KINDS 
For Cash and Future Delivery. 


Suite 80 Board of Trade, - - CHICACO, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. Reference: DUQUESNE NAT. BANK. 


Daniel McCaftrey’s Sons, 
HAY, GRAIN 482 FEED. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
- PITTSBURG, PA. 


Members Chicago Board of Trade. 


JAMES P.SMITH & CO,, 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, 
417-418 Rialto Building, CHICAGO. 


Consignments Solicited. 


MILTON SHIVE, 


Brokerage and Commission 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED. 


464 Bourse, = = = Philadelphia. 


GRAIN DEALERS 
We Want Your Business. 


If you appreciate Honest Work, Good Treatment and 
Prompt Returns, consign your grain to us. 


CALUMET GRAIN AND ELEVATOR CO., 
CHICAGO. 


Arthur Sawers in charge of receiving business. 


Bernier & Company, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


GRAIN, FLOUR and SEEDS, 


St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Canada. 


RH. PEAVEY & 60, 


Minneapolis, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS. 
Consignments Solicited. 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


Minn 


CONRAD KIPP, MANAGER. 


Greenville 


ESTABLISHED 1886 (J p-Q jl] nal chamter Commerce 
Specialty: Milling Wheat. Co GRAIN. HAY, STRAW 


Reference, by permission, 
Farmers’ National Bank, 
Correspondence from Mills and GREENVILLE, 
Wholesale Dealers solicited. OHIO. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 
ARMOUR & CO., 


205 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS. 


A. R. CLOUGH, 


_MILLER’S ACENT, 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Board of Trade Rooms, Manchester, N. H. 


Letters promptly answered. All sales direct. 
I want a good Toledo corn account. 


W. M. BELL, PRESIDENT. JOHN H. BOEMER, SECRETARY 
WM. D. SAWYER, Vice-PREST. AND TREAS. 


The Bell Commission Company, 


INCORPORATED, 
Grain, Provisions, Seeds. 


REPRESENTED IN WE INVITE CONSIGNMENTS. 
Cuicaco, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
DutuTH, 
KaNSAs CITY 


ROOM 63 MITCHELL BUILDING, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 


COMMISSION . 
MERCHANTS, 


RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN, Flour, Seed, Hay and Straw, 
358 Bourse Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports fur- 


ESTABLISHED 


nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


Corn Exchange National Bank. 
Manufacturers National Bank, 


References: ; 
Nferchants National Bank. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. BARTLETT 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


GRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and 


Tee 


®Y fe 
TE OR WIRE FOR P®* 


J. H. WARE. £. F. LELAND. 


Consign your GRAIN and SEEDS and send your 
orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


234 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO. | 


Nine representatives constantly on the floor of the Board of 
Trade. Our motto: A man everywhere, thus insuring prompt exe- 
cution ofall orders, and close attention to all business entrusted 


to us. 
EDWARD G. HEEMAN, 


WRITE FOR OUR 
DAILY MARKET LETTER. 


In Charge of Receiving Department. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


BE FRIENDLY. WRITE OCCASIONALLY. 


Established 1846. 


C. A. KING & CO,, 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 


GRAIN AND 
CLOVER SEED. 


Try us on futures. 
Special market and crop reports free. 


J. F. ZAHM, F. W. JAEGER. F., MAYER 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


J.-F. ZAHM & CO,, 


GRAIN AND SEEDS, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


SEND FOR OUR RED LETTER... 


GOFFE, LUCAS & CARKENER, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, 
RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


L. F. Miller & Sons, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 


OFFICE 2933 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Milling Wheat a Specialty. 


CONSICNMENTS SOLICITED. 


ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE, GERMANTOWN JCT., P. R. R. 


Manufacturers National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Union National Bank, Westminster, Md. 


COLLINS & Co.. 


STRICTLY COMMISSION 
Grain, Hay and Mill Feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


References: { 


CEO. N. REINHARDT & CO. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY. 


We sell or Cemmission and buy direct, 
HAY, CRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity 8,000 bales, 30,000 pushels 
Let us know what you have to offer. 
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THE HESS GRAIN DRIER 


Dries a carload of damp grain in thirty minutes. 


Adopted by the following elevator concerns: 


WEARE COMMISSION CO., Chicago, 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, 

ALBERT DICKINSON SEED CO., Chicago, 
CHICAGO DOCK CO., Chicago, 


RICHARDSON CO., Chicago, 
CONSOLIDATED ELEVATOR CO., Duluth, 
E, S. WOODWORTH CO., Minneapolis, 
CLEVELAND GRAIN CO., Cleveland, O., 


CHICAGO RAILWAY TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Chicago. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., 708 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR 


MACHINERY. 


We can furnish your 
complete equipment 
on short notice. 


OUR ORIGINAL CRANE 
POWER IS SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED FOR USE IN 
GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


See advertisement of our improved corn sheller in next issue of this journal. 
Correspondence invited. 


R. R. Howell & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO. 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


INCLUDING 


Belt Trippers, 

Power Shovels, 

Spouts, Buckets, Boots, 

Machine Molded Rope 
Sheaves, 

Shafting, Pulleys, 

Shaft Bearings, 

Gearing, 

Friction Clutches, Etc. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK. 


THE NEW PROCESS 


DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE CORN SHELLERS 
and CLEANERS. 


> The Latest Improve- 
ments in Shellers 
and Cleaners. 


Specially built for 
Mills and Eleva- 
tors. 


Catalogue Free. 


A NEW PROCESS OF SHELLING CORN. 


Some of the special features are; An Adjustable Cylinder, White Iron Shelling Parts, Spiral 
Shelling Head, Double Suction and Blast Fans, Positive Screw eae) no Clogging, no Grinding of 
Corn, Cobs L eft i in Good Shape for Fuel, no Waste of Grain or Pow 

We make over 100 styles and sizes of Corn Shellers and can meee alldemands. Address 


MARSEILLES MFC. CO., MARSEILLES, ILL. 


/DAMP WHEAT can be PUT in CONDITION for 
GRINDING or STORAGE 


By using our 


DRYER, 


Which Is also a successful 


Wheat Heater or Temperer 
or Dryer for Washed 
Wheat or Bran. 


It leaves the Wheat in Perfect Condition for the Rolls. Will also dry 
Malster’s, Brewer’s and Distiller’s Wet Grain. 


Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 


CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL bust, GRAPHITE AND CLAY AND ORE OF ALL KINDS! 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


JTHE CUTLER CO,, North Wilbraham, Mass, 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLD 


pial SHELLERS 


Are the best for 
Warehouse and 
Elevator Use. 


R. H. McGratu, 


La FAYETTE, Inp., 


Manufacturer and Jobber of 


Engines, Boilers, Shafting, Pulleys and General Mill and Elevator 
Machinery and Supplies. write For SPECIAL NET PRICES. 


Hall Grain Distributor 


and Overflow Indicator 


ABSOLUTELY PREVENTS 
Mixing grain during process of distribution between turn 
spout and bins. Locks Automatically. Accurate. Positive. 
Perfect. 


Automatically notifies operator 
when bin is full. 
Send for booklet to 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CoO., 
2215 Sherman Ave., Omaha, Neb. 
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[ CONVEYING 
MACHINERY ? 


Yes! ! We make all kinds, and for conveying all 
sorts of grains and materials. ALWAYS UP TO 
DATE. Latest patterns, embracing the most ap- 
proved ideas. Send for new catalogue. 


MISHAWAKA, 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


NEW YORK: 
43-45 Dey Street. 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


BOSTON: 
187-139 Purchase Street. 


INDIANA. 


CHICAGO: 
166-174 S. Clinton Street. 


Acme 6-Roll Corn 
and Feed Mills, 


All sizes, fitted with 
our new Automatic 
Shake Feed, steel 
screen, and tandem 
belt drive. Rollscan 
be removed from mill 
through panel doors 
on sides, or each sec- 
tion can be taken 
apart separately. 


Rolls Reground 
and 
Recorrugated. 


YPSILANTI MACHINE WORKS, _ Ypsilanti, Mich. 


THE OLD WAY. 


For NEW and BEST Way 


ADDRESS 


UNION IRON WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL.., 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 


Western Shellers and Cleaners 


The ‘‘Best in the World.’’ 

—o 

(e Elevator Supplies of All Kinds a 
Specialty. 

We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders ef the 


West, and claim priority in the building of 
Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. 


Don’t BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices, 
Write for Catalogue. 


'A GRAIN SPOUT 


That will load cars without shoveling. It 
is worth its weight in gold. It will save 
you in labor all it costs in less than a 
month, 


Send for Prices to 


H. SANDMEYER & CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


THE “GUS” 


1 /¥' GAS AND GASOLINE 
ENGINE. 

1 }} **A Model of Perfection.” 

y Write for Pamphlet 


; and prices. 
eA THE CARL 
= ANDERSON CO. 


64-70 North Jefferson Street, CHICAGO. 


Hints on Amalgamation 


AND THE 


General Care of Gold Mills. 


By W. J. ADAMS. 
ILLUSTRATED, 


A Practical Book for Practical Men. 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
MINING MAN AND METALLUAGIST, 

All previous works on gold metallurgy haye 
devoted most attention to the theories, me- 
chanics, chemistry and history of gold milling. 
This book tells 


WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT, 


It is not based on laboratory tests, but on the 
Practical Results obtained by the author in an 
experience of Over Twenty Years, and tells how 
best to employ that which is already in use, not 
in any one locality, but all over the world. 

The articles from which this book is compiled 
first appeared in our columns, where they 
secured widespread interest. We haye under- 
taken its publication at the suggestion of promi- 
nent men in the mining world who wished to 
haye the valuable information therein contained 
in more permanent form. 


CLOTH BOUND, $1 .50. 


[Modern [Machinery Publishing Co. 
213 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


ANOTHER ‘‘HINT ON AMALGAMATION.” 


Mr. Mine Manager:—You are interested in 
baying modern machinery throughout your 
lant; so are we. Let us amalgamate; you 
urnish the dollar and we'll furnish the 
Modern Machinery. 


FINE 
LOCATIONS 


For ELEVATORS and FACTORIES 
on The BELT RY. of CHICAGO, 


Address B. THOMAS, Pres. & Gen’! Mgr. 
Room 7 Dearborn Station, Chicago. 
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J. A. CAMPBELL & SON, |SEELEY, SON & CO., 


LINCOLN, NEBR., 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Complete plants of any capacity under one contract. 


DESIGNERS 
and BUILDERS of 


A PARTIAL LIST OF OUR WORK LAST YEAR: 

ELEVATOR FOR BUSHELS’ CAPACITY 
Central Granaries Co., Lincoln; .Nebe.cscet aa hoe OE ER 
Central Granaries Co., Berets Nebr : 
William Burke, Friend, Nebr................055 a 
C. M. Jacques, Hickman, Nebr.........-- Fa OES fore CRIS rae eee 
CiM:, Jacques, College View, Nebr iii 1c i= erste iets etter cle ela 
O’Shea Jee ate Bride, Madison; Nebr. . Snake acy ceecenek ce neem eher iene: 
Brown & Duey;Ghestet,) Nebtricn.=nue-iee Wah e ere er eucrmetee rion 


Honstain Bros., 


313 THIRD STREET SOUTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


Contractors and 
Builders of 


Grain 
Elevators. 


Estimates furnished on application for 
Transfer, Mixing and Storage Elevators. 
The following are a few among the many 
houses built by us: 


Nebraska City & Ill. Ele. Co., Chicago, 2,000,000 
Bartlett Frazier Co., 1,000,000 
H. Rogers Co., St. Louis Ss, 500,000 
F. H. Peavey &C 0.5 Minneapolis, 1,000,000 
S. 8S, Linton & Co. 650,000 
8.8. Linton & C 0., 450,000 
Interstate Grain Go., 500,000 
City Elevator Co., 400,000 
Security Grain Co., 400,000 
Royal Milling Co., Great Palts, Mont., 100,000 
Jennison Bros., Janesv ille, Wis. 100,000 


400 Country Elevators from 10, 000 to 


Western 
Engineering and 


Construction Co., 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators. 


Contracts taken for all kinds of heavy 
work. Estimates furnished 
desired. 


525-527 UNITY BUILDING, —=— = 
79 AND 81 DEARBORN ST.,  § = : = 


CHICAGO. ee 


M. J. TRAVIS, ATCHISON, KANSAS, 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


COMPLETE ELEVATORS BUILT UNDER ONE CONTRACT. 
Examine my plans and get my prices before you build. Correspondence solicited. 


EF'remont, Neb. 


Acne nd Builders 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


MACDONALD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


CONTRACTING ENCINEERS, 


Designers and Builders of Wood and Steel 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


of any Capacity. 


1454, 1455 and 1456 Monadnock Block, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


me CRAMER GRAIN DISTRIBUTOR 
AND INDICATOR. 


Absolutely p: events mixing of 
grain at elevator head. All grain | 
men know this is a great nuisance yy) 
in country elevators. There isno ~~ 
longer any need of it, as this de-{./ _ 
vice places distributing spout un- 
der absolute control of operator. 

For further information address 
the inventor, 


D. H. CRAMER, aranp ISLAND, NEB. 


Or the Sole Manufacturers 


WEBSTER MANUFACTURING i, 


1075 W. Fifteenth St., CHICAGO, 


WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Steel Storage Tanks 


AND 


STEEL ELEVATORS. 


We Build Storage for Any Commodity 
of Any Capacity. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


nes 205-206 PLYMOUTH BUILDING, = 


CHICAGO. 
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GEO. M. MOULTON, 
President. 


W. C. ENGLER, 
Secretary. 


J. M. WITHERSPOON, 
Superintendent. 


MOULTON-STARRETT 60. 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUCCESSORS TO J. TT. AOULTON & SON, 


THE PIONEERS IN 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION. 


Architects and Builders of 
Frame and Steel Crain Elevators. 


THE BARNETT & RECORD COMPANY 


DESICNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Grain Elevators, Mills, Breweries and Malt Houses. 
STEEL ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. 


We also contract to build complete all kinds of heavy structures, such as Docks, Packing 
Houses, Public Buildings, Stock Yards, Ete., Ete. 


A Few Elevators Built by Us. Bu. capacity. 
Portland El. Co., Portland, Me........... 1,000,000 
Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, Kan. ae ed 000 


Burlington Elevator, St. Louis.. .. -1,300,000 
Interstate Elevator Co., Minneapolis. : ~. 1,000,000 
Northern Grain Co , Manitowoc, Wis... ,000 
up W. Cargill, Green Bay, WiSicc an scl 500,000 
o Elevator Terre Hauite, Ill........... 500,000 
Serine Elevator Co., Superior, Wis.. .2,500,000 


Be erior Terminal El. Go. ., superior, Wis.2,500,000 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis No. 1..1,750,000 
F.H. Peavey & Co.. Minneapolis No. 2.. 500,00 

Atlantic Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 600,000 
Empire Elevator Co., ‘Minneapolis No. 1...600,000 
Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis No, 2...500,000 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES. 


HE BARNETT & RECORD CO. has designed 
and built more than one thousand elevators 
with capacities varying from 20,000 to 2,500,000 
bushels. Also a large number of docks, mills 
court houses, packing houses, hotels, the Cozad 
irrigation canal and other like improvements. 
As a result of this large experience, it has a 
thorough, first-class organization and equip- 
ment, enabling it to submit bids or execute work 
in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness 


G04 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 541 ROOKERY. 


WHEN YOU WANT 


Elevator or Mill 
Supplies, 
Cleaning Machines, 
Feed Mills, 
Corn Shellers, 
Engines and Boilers, 


Gasoline Engines, 
Horse Powers, 


WRITE TO 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 


General Office and Factory, LEAVENWORTH, KAN, 


Warehouse and Salesrooms, 1221-1223 Union Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE. 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH, 


Consulting Engineer. 


DESIGNER AND 
ARCHITECT FOR 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Wood, Steel or Cement Construction. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


541 ROOKERY, 
FIRE LOSSES ADJUSTED. 


CHICAGO. 


W. W. Lockwood, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
AND CONTRACTOR, 


Winfield, Kansas. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. Al! Sizes and Capacities. 
ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


We Manufacture the Best CAST IRON TURN HEAD and INDICATOR 
STANDS on the Market. 


Also FRICTION CLUTCHES for all purposes. 
Send for Circular. 
IRON BIN BOTTOMS and THROTTLES, AUTOMATIC DUMP LOCK 


IF THE “qurch See series) 
“THAT NUT “ALSO THE'ONE O1 
Phides OPPOSITE SIDE. 


Seals RTT A and AUTOMATIC WAGON BLOCKS. 


JOHN S. METCALF & CO., 


ENGINEERS, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS, 


1075 W. FIFTEENTH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A partial list of eleyators which have been designed and constructed by us and under our 
supervision: 


Burlington Elevator, St. Lowis, Mo. 0.2.0... cecect ewes aueses verse oe -. 1,300,000 
Grand Trunk Elevator, Portland, Me.. aap 1,000,000 
Export Elevator, Buffalo, INE siceivieca crassa a6 1,000,000 
J. R. Booth Elevator, Parry Sound, Canada 1,000,000 
Cleyeland Elevator Company’ s Elevator, Cleveland, Ohio.................2000+: 500,000 


Erie KR. R. Transfer & Clipping House; ODicago, Tl. cesecasece cesses 100 cars in 10 hours 
Manchester Ship Canal Co.'s Elevator, Manchester, England 1,500,000 
Burlington Elevator, Peoria, TW. jo... cue cnn erccons cae tees oie *500,000 
Canada-Atlantic Railway Elevator, sary Landing; Gao ors - 500,000 
Northern Grain Co., Manitowoc, Wis.... aot Choe - 600,000 
Union Elevator, East St. MOUIS ALL ve deh Aosta du biee seontie cates ln cetinsectwates ancien . -1,100,000 


E. H. TROMANHAUSER, 


Architect, Contractor, and Builder of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, and 
Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. 


PLANS SUBMITTED AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


616 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


HOWE 


BALL-BEARING SCALES. 


Wagon, Dump, Hopper and Grain Scales. 


Grain Testers, Grain Scoops, Bag Holders, 
Car Starters, Conveying and Elevating Machinery, 
Foos Gas and Gasoline Engines. 


ATALOGUES. 


BORDEN & SELLECK CO., Chicago, Ill. 


St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Cleveland. 
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and Gas Engines. 
| NO DANGEROUS GASOLINE USED. 


So and reliable. Automatic igniter. No} , 

hot tube or electric spark. Common ker- 
osene oil, about % cent per horse power. 
Extremely simple; no valves. 


LEADS ALL OTHERS IN 


Simplicity, 
Economy 
and Durability. 


SIZES FROM 4 to 507 HORSE POWER. 


FOR ALL POWER PUR- 


For Particulars Address 
POSES, 1 TO 25 H. P. 


eee eee awrenee SEND FOR CATALOGUE. The Dayton Globe lron Works Co., 
AUGUST MIETZ, 128 to 132 Mott Street, New York City. ae ro eee Ord 
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Px We have recently issued our CATALOGUE NO. 25, a book of 380 PAGES, <¢ 
D a eS rad 
< . . . . . . »? 
& which contain detailed descriptions and prices of > 
€ ee 
€ >> 
? i 
CC 7 
2 CONVEYING, ELEVATING AND $ 
oe 9 > 
2? qt 
x . D>. 
£ POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY, = 
x ? >> 
? a 
S & 
S Such as Caldwell Helicoid Conveyor, Elevator Buckets and Boots, Belting of & 
5) ee NS ee oe ae "44 
‘© all kinds, Pulleys, Shafting and Bearings, Car Pullers, Wire Cloth, Perforated Metal, Equipment for Rope & 
P . . . e . e . . . <C 
‘> Transmissions, etc., and much useful Engineering Information applicable to our line of specialties. & 
D> la |: a Se <4 
a yp 
<a A postal card from anyone interested in the machinery manufactured by us will bring a copy by return mail. > 
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¢ H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO., 127-133 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. < 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE x 
Ine Engines. 


ins. 
- - ARELIKE - - 


FAIRBANKS SCALES, 


Standard, 
Durable, 
Reliable. 


Thousands of the Scales and hundreds of the 
Engines are used by the GRAIN TRADE. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 


CcHIcCcAaco. 


St. Louis, Minneapolis. Cincinnati. Cleveland. Kansas City. Indianapolis. Louisville. Omaha. 
Portland, Ore. St.Paul. Denver. San Francisco. Los Angeles. 


ul 
it 
Bt = 
| = 
a 

P 


THE JEFFREY MFG, CO. “! 
Send for Special Catalogue “G” showing plans for placing Engines in Elevators, Flour and Feed Mills ete. ConA OPE 


0 
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NORDYKE & MARMON CO. Indianapolis, Ind., 


FLOUR, CORN AND ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


QUALITY TO SUIT THE MOST EXACTING, 


Corn Shellers, 
Grain Cleaners, 


Hominy [iills, 
Wheat Heaters, 
Scales, 
Shafting, 
Pulleys, 


Three Pair High Six Roller Mill. 


Flour and Bran Packers, 
Flour Feeders and Mixers, 
Portable Buhr Mills, 


Elevator Supplies. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Hangers, 

Boxes, 

Gearing 

Belting, 

Steel Conveyors, 
Wood Conveyors, 
Link Belt, 

Sprocket Wheels, 
Engines and Boilers, 
Water Wheels, 


SS oe ee —— 
Three Roll Two-Bre 
and Feed Mill. 


TEN SIZES and STYLES of ROLLER, CORN and FEED MILLS 


No doubt about the volume of our voice if price and merit talk, and what we say will be 


interesting if you intend to buy. 


WRITE US, SAYING WHAT YOU WANT. 


NORDYKE & MARMON Co., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


A T HALF PRICE. 


The Grain Dealers’ 


AND 


Shippers Gazetteer. 


This Gazetteer contains official lists of flouring 
mills, elevators, grain dealers, shippers and commis- 
sion merchants located on all the principal railroads in 
the United States and Canada, also grading and inspec- 
tion rules of leading markets. 

If you do business with these classes of business men you should 
have a list of some kind. This is handy and cheap. Large octavo 


volume of 266 pages, bound in cloth. Sent postpaid on receipt o 
price, which 


Was $2.00, Now $1.00. 
MITCHELE BROS. CO., 3rg. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


J.B. DUT TON’S 
Patent Automatic Grain Seale. 


FOR USE IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
—“. Address 


B. DUTTON, (026 and 1028 Scotten Ave, DETROIT MICH. 
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“RACINE” 


e- 


=F WWM 
Fa 


Sree ad 


17th Street and Junction Avenue, - 


(ias and Gasoline Engines. 


Especially adapted for 
operating 
Grain Elevators. 


Both Hot Tube and 
Electric Spark Ignition 
with each Engine. 


Racine Engines are the result 
of over ten years’ experience in 
the manufacture of Gas and Gas- 
oline Engines, and embody only 
such methods and devices as are 
known to be the best for the pur- 
pose. 

SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 
AND OPERATION. 
EXTREMELY ECONOMICAL, 


Write for Catalogue and Net Prices 


RACINE HARDWARE CO., 


RACINE, WIS. 


THE 


ROBINSONTELEGRAPHIC CIPHER 
SAVES 80% 


YOUR TELEGRAPH BILL. 


IN GENERAL USE BY MILLERS, GRAIN AND 
PROVISION DEALERS, ETC., ETC. 

Revised edition now ready, containing fifteen 
additional pages, including Quotations. Rail= 
roads, Grades of Grain, Mill Feed, fay, phrases 
to meet the present demands of the trave; Bids, 
Acceptances, Billing, Shipping Instructrons, 
Etc. 

Prices unchanged. Leather and Gilt, $2.00. 
Cloth Binding, $1.50. 


S, L, ROBINSON, °'° Rrab7o,eurroine, 


GAS and 
GASOLINE 
ENGINES. 


OBSERVE ITS SIMPLICITY. 


No complicated parts on back side or within 
the bed. Can take up its load on any revolution 
and has closest regulation. Is far more con- 
venient, less expensive to run, and is adapted to 
all the uses to which steam power is applied, 

Send for catalogue ‘‘E.”’ 


COLUMBUS MACHINE CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


Otto Gas Engines. 


OFFICES: 


360 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
321 S. 15TH STREET, OMAHA. 
313 THIRD ST. SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS. 
1222 UNION AVE. KANSAS CITY. 


FACTORY: 


THE OTTO CAS ENCINE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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z Two Great Papers Every Month 5 
= y 
OO . . ‘ 7 ° “W7° * 
& For one year can be had for almost the price of one, by sending the $2.50 at one time. The interests of the milling and “ 
ee . = 5 . . . . °° 
SS grain handling trades are so inseparable that you need both these ‘‘silent partners” in your business. $ 
7 . . . . . * 
5S They will keep you fully informed of the progress and prospects of your line of business in all parts of the world. + 
1° eo . . Ke 
& They record the latest legal decisions and developments affecting your business. * 
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eo °° 
. ESTABLISHED IN 1873. ee 
ie LOG 
& ESTABLISHED IN 1882, & 
& oe 
~~ x 
4% Published on the rst day of every month, at $2 per year. Each number Published on the 15th of every month at $1.00 per year. Forty-eight % 
4 contains 80 pages and upward. pages and upward in every number, + 
% It is the great illustrated business magazine of the flour and cereal mill- . It covers broadly and completely the business of buying, selling and 2 
a ing industry. handling grain. It illustrates and describes the latest storage, handling $ 
* It is not a daily market report, but covers broadly every.phase of the and transportation achievements. It deals broadly and vigorously with all é 
BS business from the production of the grain to the consumption of the manu- questions and usages affecting the welfare of the trade. It enters into the % 
ye factured products. details of things sufficiently to be helpful to even the smallest dealer in his $ 
& The most complete exponent of milling mechanics in the world. Water daily business. ; + 
& power, steam engineering and all milling topics are handled by the ablest It will keep you elbow to elbow with your fellow dealers in all association = 
Se writers in their respective fields. and convention work for betterment of the trade. ve 
+ Me, 
~ 1 : oe 
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3 $2.50 pays for both papers to one address for one year. : 
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5 Mitchell Bros. Co. » Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. $ 
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D. A. ROBINSON, 


ENCINEER AND CONTRACTOR, 
1039 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. ~ Auditorium Annex, Chicago, Ills. 


Are you going to buildan ELEVATOR? Have you 
investigated the merits of my system of Independent Leg 
Rope Drive? Each Elevator leg has a separate rope drive 
from the line shaft on working floor of elevator. Each 
sheave on line shaft driving Elevator legs is provided with 


a friction clutch so that legs may be stopped when not in 
— use. This system will reduce your fire risk 75%, amount of 


duced 30%. No long shafts in top of Elevator to get out 


of line. No friction clutches in top of elevator to set fire. 
No hot boxes. ‘This system has been in use in various 
Elevators for ten years, and experience has shown that it 


MAKES 


the simplest, most economical and most powerful Elevator 


mu 
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_ leg drive yet devised. 

: If you are situated where you can obtain electrical 
power, it will pay you to investigate my system of Elec- 
trical Transmission and Independent Motor Leg Drives, 
30% economy in operation guaranteed. 

What about Distributing Spouts? My system of spouts 
for distributing grain from the scale hoppers to the bins 
are acknowledged to be the only practicable spouts for this 
purpose. They are made in four different styles, of which 
the ‘‘Universal Trolley Spout’’ is shown on the left, and 
the ‘Universal Standard Spout’? is shown on the right. 
= The ‘Universal’? spouts have been used in nearly 
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4 JSOWP ELECTRIC MOTOR. 
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power wasted reduced 50%, wear and tearon machinery re- ——Ll— 


OTOR 


7 “ROBINSONS 


every Elevator constructed in the past seven years. Re-_ 
pairs reduced toa minimum, economises space and reduces 
fire risk. Send for descriptive circular. 


Are you a GRAIN Elevator owner ? 


Do you realize how much you would save annually in 
the operation of your Elevator and how much you 
would increase your working capacity by the 
expenditure of a few hundred dollars 

~ to make your plant modern? ‘ear 

out those antiquated drives 
S and worm - eaten 
aS wooden 
eR _ spouts. 


| 
| aan 


Keep pace with the times. 


mote business in his Elevator and makes more money, 


HOA KA RA i 


because he has improved machinery and appliances. 


ee 


ELEVATOR 


with modern machinery and spouting. 


specifications and superintendance for construction of 


S— Grain Elevators. 


=— Grain Elevators, Breweries, Malt Houses, Coaling Sta- 
tions, Wharves, Docks and Dredging. 


’ PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


CN SHORT NOTICE. 


SS 


First or Working Floor 


— 


H/'\ 1 
= ill amen 
| 

Mi 


I have designed and built the following elevators in 
the past fifteen years : 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago,............-.--. 750,000 bushels. 

: a ce MME TA lsc tea bg 4,000,000 ss 
a | , F, WH. PEAVEY & CO., Kansas City, ............ 1,000,00 i 
WY se “ Ma ChiCagOMeten ak. Gli. css 3,000,000 ‘‘ 
Y M = aa Council Bluffs, ........... 1,500,000 ee 
CHAS. COUNSELMAN & CO., Chicago,.......... 1,500,000 - 
BOSTON & MAINE RY., Boston, .........+.48 2,000,000 re 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RY., Richmond, Vt.,......... 600,000 eg 
KEITH & COMPANY, Chicago,............... 1,500,000 ‘t 
ALBERT SCHWILL & CO., and L.1, AARON & CO., Chicago 800,000 ee 
GREAT NORTHERN RY., at Minneapolis,......... 1.750,000 : 

bd a SOO BOneloy tis) of sto fs a 0 ie 2+. 3,000,000 

a a os ss Seattle Swe Te a) Se See *. 1,000,000 


” oe ae : Freight Houses and Docks. 


Your competitor does 


Let me give you an estimate of the cost of equipping your \ 


I make a specialty of furnishing owners with plans, 


Contracts taken any place for the construction of = 
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SOMETHING 
NEW! 


The Eureka T'wo-Fan Elevator Separator, 


BUILT IN SIZES VARYING IN CAPACITY FROM 100 TO 4,000 BUSHELS PER HOUR. 


Different in Principle and Superior 


to Any Other Separator. 


This machine has two separate 


and distinct fans, drawing air from 


four sides. Fans being complete 


and distinct, there are no dead cen- 


ters. Wide separator, the entire 
width of the frame 


iw 


Our New Counter-Balance 


Shoe Drive.... 


Insures smooth and steady run- 


ning. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
PERFECT CONSTRUCTION, FINISH AND RESULTS. 


THE S. HOWES CO.. 


Eureka Works, Silver Creek, N. Y., U.S. A. 


We make duplicate parts of all “Eureka” machines, from the time of 
Howes, Babcock & Co. until the present. 
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Lord's Lorod’s 
TRADE Boiler MARK TRADE Boiler MASK 


Compound Compound 
Excelsior Roller Mills and Elevator, 


H. D. CRANE & CO., Proprietors. 


Ottawa, Kan , March 8, 1897. 
Gro. W. Lorp, Esg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Str:—Please ship us at once a half ton of Lord’s Boiler Compound. In looking 
over our books to-day, we find we have used ‘‘Lord’s Boiler Compound” for twenty years, 
and have tried almost all makes, being persuaded by agents with their great merits, and in 
every instance we tad to come back to your preparation. With your Compound we can 
tell to the dot how much to use and it does the work every time. Our flues have doubled 
their estimated life, as well as the boilers, and are as clean as when new. Boiler inspectors 
tell us we keep the cleanest of boilers. 


We cannot say too much in praise of your Compound. 
Very respectfully. H. D. Crane & Co. 


The above letter is only one of many which we might publish, but trust 
that it is sufficient to prove that we can furnish chemicals which will keep your 
steam boilers in perfect condition. Your correspondence on this subject Will have 
our prompt attention. 


GEO. WwW. LORD, 
¢ Manufacturing Chemist, No. 316 De Lancey St., PHILADELPHIA. x 
Lord's Lord's 
TRADE Boiler MARK TRADE PGoiler MS&RK 
Compound Compound 


We Will And { Whole- 
Sell You k U Mill t at Sale 
Good Work ( Prices. 
Send us your bills and we will mail you esti- 
mate, giving exact cost free on board cars at + DELIVERED 
your station. SOUTH CHICAGO & CALUMET LUMBER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. The 
Free—Our illustrated cat- (Yard, Dock and [ill on Calumet Harbor.) 
Standard 


Has been 
tested by the 


alogue and price list. Write. | Mention this paper when writing. 


fut Nae of all _largest users 
INCLINE ELEVATOR 2 DUMP rs = 
SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF CRIBBING EAR Ropes. 24 2¢amcr st ( country. 
CORN WITHOUT A SCOOP. 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at 
Pensacola, Florida. 


AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator in Manches- 
ter, Eng. 


AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Co. 


Use Ajax and Run no Risk of Accident. 


The farmer furnishes the power. Less than one-half the investment and one-quarter the ex- 
pense of operating an ordinary elevator. Unexcelled for speed, convenience an economy in 
handling ear corn as well as shelled grain, ete. It successfully competes with belt elevators. Grain 
for shipment is handled in the shipping bins while ear corn, oats, etc., are eribbed in the patent 


storage below. $1,500 will complete a 40,000 bushel plant haying ten 1,000-bushel hopper bottom 
shipping bins, and several patent storage bins which provide the balance of capacity. 
The Incline Elevator and Dump and plan of building have been greatly improved and are ® ® a 
covered by U S. patents. Write for prices and circulars. 
H. KURTZ & SON, GREENFI ELD, IOWA, 24 AND 26 MARKET ST., CHICAGO. 
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Warehouse Men, Elevator Men, 


ATTENTION: 


The largest and most complete line of high-class machines" 
in the world. 


The Best Separators, 
The Best Scourers, 

The Best Oat Clipper, 

| The Best Corn Cleaner, 
The Best Corn Sheller. 


7 


Barnard’s Special 
(irain Separator 


(End Shake), 


FOR WAREHOUSES AND ELEVATORS. 


Full line of Elevator Supplies, Wood 
Pulleys, Shafting, Etc. 
Send for 300-page catalogue. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 
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The “Muncy” Attrition 
Grinding Mill. 


Contains Relief Springs, Movable Base, Self-Oiling Bear- 


‘I think, without any exception, it is the most 
perfect thing of the kind I have ever seen and I 
am more than pleased with it.”—H. P. PILLS- 
BURY, Washington, D. C, 


Oo 
= 
ey 


SRGanae®. 
ovenes® 


ings, and our Patent Ball Bearing at end of shaft. 


Re, 
$2 
ost! 


Capacity, 3,000 to 5,oco pounds of meal and feed per hour. 
Easiest and quickest operated mill on the market. 


Shipped on 15 days’ trial. Ifnot as represented, we pay 


all freight. 


For full information, write the makers 


MUNCY, PA. 


THE LEFFEL ENGINES 


Every Rail Road and Grrianeainievariety o 
Be or ehould Bisa Hee Styles, eee 
ave tnem. 
ee iets dy BEST POWER FOR ELEVATORS. 
i) ok{ni : : BECAUSE— 
PPHovaL. | ZZ are thoroughly reliable and cal be 


APPROVAL. 


depended on to furnish steady and 
strong power when wanted. 


Less trouble and expense to keep in 
running order. 


Economical in Tunnipg expenses, 
waste cobs furnishing more than 
enough fuel. 


More durable than any other power. 
Pamphlet with prices and further 
information desired on application, 
stating size power wanted, : 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0. 


Box 52. 


NORDYKE & MARMON €0..lnianapois, in, 


FLOUR, CORN AND ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 
QUALITY TO SUIT THE MOST EXACTING, PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


MICH. 


= Corn Shellers, Hangers, 
Grain Cleaners, Boxes, 
Flour and Bran Packers, Gearing 
Flour Feeders and Mixers, Belting, 
Portable Buhr Mills, Steel Conveyors, 
Hominy [iills, Wood Conveyors, 
Wheat Heaters, Link Belt, 
Scales, Sprocket Wheels, 
Shafting, _ Engines and Boilers, 
Pulleys, Water Wheels, — 3 : 
Elevator Supplies. Three Roll Two-Break Corn 


and Feed Mill. 


TEN SIZES and STYLES of ROLLER, CORN and FEED MILLS 


No doubt about the volume of our voice if price and merit talk, and what we say will be 
interesting if you intend to buy. 


WRITE US, SAYING WHAT YOU WANT. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CoO.., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Three Pair High Six Roller Mill. 
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G LIPP ER Grain, Seed and Bean Cleaners require very much 


Less POWER than other mills of equal capacity, making them 
The [ NDIsPENSABLE alike to Miller, Dealer and Grower, guaranteeing 
| ERFECT SEPARATION of all classes of grain or seed. All of our 
Patrons, including the most prominent dealers in this country, have 
Ewpvorsep the CLIPPER in the highest terms, as giving the best 


Resutrs of any cleaners on the market. 


beeicag7 VAN Te Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


SOHOHOHSHOSSHOSHSSSHOSHHSHSHOC HHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHEHHOHHHHOHOOOOSEOSSESSEEEESES 


DAMP WHEAT can be PUT in CONDITION for 
GRINDING or STORAGE 


By using our 


Which Is also a successful 


Wheat Heater or Temperer 
or Dryer for Washed 
Wheat or Bran. 

It leaves the Wheat i in Perfect Condition for the Rolls. Will also dry 
Malster’s, Brewer’s and Distiller’s Wet Grain. 

Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 

CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 
ALSO SAND, CGAL DUST, GRAPHITE AND CLAY AND ORE OF ALL KINDS! 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER €0,, North Wilbraham, Mass. 
Hall Grain Distributor 


and Overflow Indicator 


ABSOLUTELY PREVENTS 
Mixing grain during process of distribution between turn 
spout and bins. Locks Automatically. Accurate. Positive. 
Perfect. 


Automatically notifies operator 
when bin is full. 
Send for booklet to 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CoO., 


2215 Sherman Ave., Omaha, Neb. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR 


MACHINERY. 


We can furnish your 
complete equipment 
on short notice. 


OUR ORIGINAL CRANE 
POWER IS SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED FOR USE IN 
GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


See advertisement of our improved corn sheller in next issue of this journal. 
Correspondence invited . 


R. R. Howell & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
NEW Le ae CORN CLEANER 


FOR USE WITH NEW PROCESS SHELLERS. 


Also all other 
makes of Ware- 
house Shellers. 


Made in Three 
Sizes. 


Capacities—500 to 
1,400 bushels eS 
hour, accor 
ing to size. 


Can also be used 
for cleaning small 
grains. 
Large ca pe excellent work, occu- 
ty; has two cleaning. fans, 


at in any part of building; 
hout stopping machine or 


The special features of this machine are as follows, viz.: 
pies only two-thirds the room required by other cleaners of same capac 
one blast and one suction; is dustless; can be knocked down and se 
adjustable feed opening, which can be opened or closed off entirely wi 


throwing offthe belt; two cleaning shoes hung on patent springs; the grain and screenings all saved: 
noiseless: runs light; durable. The New Process Shellers and Cleaners make a fine outfit for any 
house. Ask for circulars. Address 


MARSEILLES MFC. CO., Marseilles, III. 
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Riter-Conley Mig. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS. 


Grain Elevators of Steel, 


ALSO 


Gas Holders with Steel Tanks. 


L. 


Cross section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by 


Water and Oil Tanks, 
Steel Buildings, 

Steel Stacks and 
Steel Construction of 
Every Description, 


Designed, 
Furnished and 
Erected in 


All Parts of the World. 


us at Buffalo, N. Y. Three million bushels’ capacity. 


Steel throughout. 


General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 


Plate, Tank and Boiler Works, First, Second and Third Aves. 
Structural Works, Preble Avenue, Allegheny City, Pa. 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 


A GRAIN SPOUT 


That will load cars without shoveling. It 
is worth its weight in gold. It will save 
you in labor all it costs in less than a 
month, 


Send for Prices to 


H. SANDMEYER & 60. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


THE “GUS” 


i GAS AND GASOLINE 
i ENGINE. 
} “A Model of Perfection.” 


y Write for Pamphlet 
and prices. 


THE CARL 
ANDERSON Co. 


64-70 North Jefferson Street, CHICAGO. 


Hints on Amalgamation 


AND THE 


General Care of Gold Mills. 


By W. J. ADAMS. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


A Practical Book for Practical Men. 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
MINING MAN AND METALLUAGIST. 

All previous works on gold metallurgy have 
devoted most attention to the theories, me- 
chanics, chemistry and history of gold milling. 
This book tells 


WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT, 


It is not based on laboratory tests, but on the 
Practical Results obtained by the author in an 
experience of Over Twenty Years, and tells how 
best to employ that which is already in use, not 
in any one locality, but all over the world. 

The articles from which this book is comp'led 
first appeared in our columns, where they 
secured widespread interest. We have under- 
taken its publication at the suggestion of promi- 
nent men in the mining world who wished to 
have the valuable information therein contained 
in more permanent form. 


CLOTH BOUND, $1.50. 


Todern Machinery Publishing Co. 
213 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


ANOTHER “‘HINT ON AMALGAMATION.” 


Mr. Mine Manager:—You are interested in 
having modern machinery throughout your 
lant; so are we. Let us amalgamate; you 
urnish the dollar and we'll furnish the 
Modern Machinery. 


FINE 
LOCATIONS 


For ELEVATORS and FACTORIES 
on The BELT RY. of CHICAGO. 


Address B. THOMAS, Pres. & Gen’! Mgr 
Room 7 Dearborn Station, Chicago. 


BELUNGERS PAT. LOADING SpouT 


From Elevators to Vessel Showing Spout and Carrier 
complete and Connected to Building, also manner, of 
assembling Parts of Spout when Parties change. their 
old Spouts. 
When Parties have the Iron Telescope Spouts’ they 
,can Slot their old Spouts and make a Perfect: Rig) 
4s Shown in Details, Insuch cases | will Furnish 
\ Every-thing Complete except Rig for handling 
\ Telescope. Cost of Right and alt’ Parts_on appli- 
cation’ 
A.D. BELLINGER, 
‘Supt. G.N:Elevators 
WEST SuPERIOR, WIS: 


Consolidated Elevator Company. 


DULUTH, MINN., Dec.:30,' 1898. 
A.D. Bellinger, Esq., 
Superintendent, West Superior, Wis. 
DEAR S1R:—Replying to your favor of 
the 29th inst., would say, we have been 
using 34 of your Loading-out Spouts on 
our elevators for some time, and are 
much pleased with them; we shall prob- 
ably require 12 more before the next 
crop begins to move. We take pleasure 
in recommending them as the best spout 
we know anything about. 
Yours truly, 
CONSOLIDATED ELEVATOR CoO., 
ByiM.'J. Forbes, President 


Winch to raise and 
lower spout 


Bellinger’s Patent Loading Spout, 


Shown in the above, is used to load grain from elevator to boat. This 
spout will save about one-half time in loading out, as you do not have 
to depend on unfit rigging furnished by the boats to handle the spouts. 
They are suspended from the side of the elevator by steel cables and 
swinging arms, in such a manner that the spouts do not have to be 
attached in any manner to the boat; therefore they are not liable to 
breakage from listing of boat; and when the boat is to be shifted from 
hatch to hatch, it is only necessary to swing the spout clear of the boat 
rigging, and before the boat is tied up the spouts can be swung over the 
hatch and grain started. The spouts can be lengthened or shortened 
at will without changing the pitch of spout. The winch used to hoist 
the spout can be worked by one man, and is so constructed that it is 
impossible to let go. This is important as the spout cannot fall and 
smash, which is quite common with the old-style rig. 

Look the cut over and write me for any information wanted, and 
also for prices. 


A. D. BELLINGER, 


Superintendent Elevators, 


WEST SUPERIOR, - WISCONSIN. 
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OF A HIGH GRADE OF EXCELLENCE ARE THE 


N j BEE 
LE 


Monitor 
Oa et? come a 
Clippers. Ir 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER. 


No competition conceded, when superior construction, durability, close 
and economical work, and advanced mechanical ideas are considered. 
The difference between other good clippers and the Monitors 
is the difference between good and best. 
It is fair presumptive evidence as to the superiority of the Monitors 
when it can be legitimately stated that 95 per cent of all the prominent 
elevators are using them. : 


Monitors clip to maximum of weight, with minimum of 


shrinkage. 
We cover the ground, when we state that the Monitor Oat Clippers are 
modern in every detail, built for, and offered to modern elevator operators. 


Monitor Are so well and favorably known that comment is unnecessary. Suffi 
G . Cl cient to say: They clean grain well, clean it economically—clean it to 
rain eaners any desired point. on ue 1S ees a, a 

Are conceded by. experts in the line to be the only high grade 


Monitor Smutters machine for elevator work. . 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN, AND WE WILL 
SERVE YOU TO THE BEST OF OUR ABILITY. 


Huntley Mig. Co, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


B. F. RYER, General Western Ae 32 Traders’ Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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